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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


This volume of the Booh of the Discipline covers Olden- 
berg’s edition of the Vinayapitaha, vol. iii, p. 195, to 
vol. iv, p. 124, and thus comprises the thirty Nissaggiya 
rules and sixty of the ninety-two Pacittiya rules laid 
down for monks. 

The actual rules, silchhdpada, of the Pali Patimokkha 
are accessible to English readers in Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg’s translation,^ and translations even earlier.^ 
They have also all been set out in full by B. C. Law,® 
while E. J. Thomas^ has given some in their entirety and 
has summarised others, classifying these, under their 
appropriate sections, where af&nities are visible. This 
is the first translation into English of these sihkhapadas 
complete with their attendant material. 

It has been truly hild helpfully ‘observed by the 
editors of Vinaya Tecefe®' that “ ihside ' e^ch class (of 
offence) the sequence of the clauses® follows no invariable 
rule. Sometimes offences of a related cKtacter are 
placed together in groups, but sometimes^.thbse which 
would naturally come together are found scattered in 
quite different parts of the saine class.” In -addition, 
as Oldenberg has pointed out,^ “ it not infrequently 
happens that a rule refers to the one immediately 
preceding it.” 

A considerable amount of work having been done on 
the Patimokkha, it will be better in this Introduction 


1 Vin. Texts i. 1 ff., S.B.E. XIII. 

^ Dickson, J.R.A.8. 1876; Gogerly, J.AA.fS. 1862; E. Spence 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 1850, in various chapters. 

® Hist. Pali Lit. i. 60 ff., based on Vin. Texts i. 1 ff. 

* Hist. Bud. Thought, IQ ff. ® Vin. Texts i. xiv. 

* I.e., rule, ordinance, clause or article. 

^ Vinayapitaha, i. xvii. 
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not to enlarge upon rules, grouping of rules or sporadic 
appearance of rules, but to confine myself mainly to 
various findings arising from a study of tlie auxiliary 
material^ — stories, Old Commentary and andpatti (no 
offence) clauses— surrounding eacli rule. 

Some of tliese Patimokklia rules, when read in con- 
junction witk tlieir attendant material, testify tfiat, 
altkougli tke legal decree and tfie penalty for its iofringe- 
ment may be the culminating point, there was also a 
softening influence at work. For the not altogether 
infrequent anujdndmi (” I allow ”) allowances, always 
put into the mouth of Cotama, tend to counteract any 
too great stringency, inexpediency or lack of clarity 
on the side of which the sikJchdpada, as first framed, 
may have erred. 

Doubtless the silchJiapadas, if isolated from their 
surrounding matter and viewed either as extracts from 
this or as the foundations on which it was later reared,^ 
may be said to amount to not much more than a series 
of prohibitions. But on those occasions when an 
anujdndmi is present in the auxiliary material, then 
anujdndmi and sikkhdpada, allowance and rule, taken 
in association as they are intended to be, produce a 
balance, a middle way between the two extremes of 
uncompromising legal ordinance and unchecked laxity 
of behaviour. On such occasions the anujdndmi pulls 
against the rule, and appears as an event potent in its 
effect on the character of the rule, no less than on the 
history of its formulation. 

The Mssaggiyas and Pacittiyas are arranged on the 
same general plan that the Suttavibhanga follows 
throughout. This comprises a story leading up to the 
formulation of a xvIq, sihkhdpada, which is laid down 
together with the penalty for breaking it. In some 
cases there follow one or more other stories showing 
that it was advisable to remodel the rule, and at whose 
conclusion the amended version of the rule is given. 
Next comes the Old Commentary or Padabhajaniya, 


‘ B . I >. i. xiv f. 


defining the words of tlie rule; tlien cases where tlie 
penalty for breaking the rule or some lighter (never 
heavier) penalty is incurred; and finally, a list of cases 
which entail no offence against the rule. 

The Nissaggiya Group 

Each of the thirty Nissaggiya rules for monks has, 
as the penalty for breaking it, expiation of the offence, 
pdcittiya, involving forfeiture, nissaggiya. This penalty 
is stated in the words nissaggiyam pdcittiyam, “ (an 
offence) involving forfeiture, to be expiated.” The 
forfeiture enjoined is that in respect of which the offence 
had been committed, for example a robe or bowl or 
rug. These rules are concerned both with behaviour 
as such and with the wrongful acquisition or unsuitable 
usage of things. 

The form of expiation enjoined by the Old Commentary 
is confession^ of the offence of wrongful acquisition. 
From internal evidence, pdcittiya is a (minor) offence 
to be confessed, dpatti desetahbd, a statement common 
to alt the Nissaggiyas. But etymologically the word 
pdcittiya has nothing to do with confession. I have 
therefore kept to the more literal translation,^ and have 
rendered it “ offence of expiation ” throughout, and 
the two words nissaggiya pdcittiya as “ offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture.” According to the Old 
Commentary, “ having forfeited (the article), the offence 
should be confessed.” Thus the act of forfeiture should 
precede the expiation or confession. I will say some- 
thing more below about the method in which forfeiture 
should be made.® 

In history, the place at which an event is said to have 
taken place is often of some importance. It is well 
known that Gotama spent the greater part of his teaching 
life at Savatthi and his last years at Vesali. It is worth 
recalling, for the evidence contributed, that Savatthi, 


^ C/. S. Butt, Early Bud. Monachismy -p. 104: E. 

^ See below, p. 3, n. 4. ^ Below, p. xii. 
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with, an overwhelming majority, is given as the locus of 
twenty-two Nissaggiyas, Eajagaha of three, Vesali and 
Kapilavatthu each of two, Alavl of one. 

■As many as sixteen Mssaggiya rules for monks are 
concerned with robes, and fall into two groups. Nos. I-X, 
XXIV-XXIX; five with rugs {santhata), Nos. XI-XV; 
two with sheep’s wool. Nos. XVI, XVII; three with 
gold and silver and bartering. Nos. XVIII-XX; two with 
bowls, Nos. XXI, XXII; one with medicine. No. XXIII; 
and the last one, No. XXX, is against a monk appro- 
priating for his own use benefits intended for the Order. 
There are, moreover, a few cross-sections. For example, 
in the matter of exchange of robes (No. V), in the matter 
of washing, dyeing and beating robes (No. IV), and in 
the matter of washing, dyeing and beating sheep’s wool 
(No. XVII), the correct behaviour for a monk to observe 
towards a nun also comes under legislation; and in two 
of the rules connected with making rugs, sheep’s wool 
is also the subject of legal attention. 

Oddly, there is no Nissaggiya concerned with either 
lodgings or bedding, sendsana, or with almsfood, pw- 
(h-pata, which with robes and medicine are regarded as 
a monk’s four indispensable requisites. There are 
offences regarding these which had to be confessed, and 
which occur in the Pacittiya section of the Patimokkha, 
but evidently there are no types of offences where 
lodgings and almsfood had to be forfeited, in addition 
to their wrongful acquisition or usage being confessed. 

About half the rules were formulated because the 
monks acquired something by means considered un- 
becoming, tiresome or inconvenient: they asked for too 
much, they pressed potential donors, for example as 
to the quality of the robe-material they particularly 
desired. The remaining half were formulated because 
monks did various things or used various articles in 
ways thought unsuitable: they had an unnecessary 
amount of robes or bowls, they laid aside their robes 
for too long, they made nuns wash their robes or their 
sheep’s wool for them, and they carried sheep’s wool 
so far that the laity made fun of them.^' 
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The formulation of the majority, namely of sixteen 
Nissaggiya rules, resulted, so it is recorded, from 
criticisms made of a monk or monks by the laity; 
eight from criticisms made by modest monks, three from 
those made by nuns, two from those made by Ananda, 
and one from those made by a wanderer. With the 
exception of Ananda, who complained for the sake of 
the Order, and not because he himself had been specially 
inconvenienced, these various classes of critics put 
forward their complaints because they personally had 
been in some way adversely affected by the monks’ 
behaviour. Thus there is a parallelism between the 
sources of criticism and the sections of society annoyed. 
Once Gotama is recorded to have heard of troublesome 
behaviour direct from Mahapajapati while he was 
talking to her (No. XVII), and once he came upon signs 
of it himself (No. XV). Four times a new rule is framed 
in place of one already existing, for occasions afterwards 
arose which showed that its scrupulous observance 
resulted in unfair situations. 

It will be seen that the number of Nissaggiya rules 
formulated according to this reckoning is thirty-six. 
This means that six times the rule as originally framed 
had to be altered: four times, as mentioned above, in 
accordance with circumstances that had not been fore- 
seen when it was first set forth (Nos. I, II, XIV, XXI), 
and twice when close adherence to the rule as first 
drafted is shown to result in occurrences so unsuit- 
able as to provoke complaints and criticism (Nos. 
V, VI). _ _ 

These Nissaggiyas where the rule had to be altered, 
although never more than once, thus contain two 
stories, one leading up to the first, and the other to the 
second version of the rule. The second version must be 
taken to annul the validity of the j&rst. This however 
had to remain in the text for the sake of historical in- 
terest, and as to some extent explanatory of the force 
and wisdom of the second version. Had it been omitted, 
the incidents showing its shortcomings and its need for 
revision could not have been used as testimony that 
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such shortcomings were remediable and such revision 
I necessary and reasonable. 

! In these six Nissaggiyas where a rule is formulated 

^ twice, the first version is always followed by the phrase, 

I “ And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 

; laid down by the lord.” There is no instance of this 

phrase occurring either after the second formulation of 
; the rule, or in any of the remaining twenty-four Mssag- 

giyas where the rule is framed once only. 

Yet in the text of the Vinaya is every rule, whether 
it had to be revised or not, and every amended rule, 
ascribed to Gotama. The formula so very definitely 
attributing “ to the lord ” only those rules that had to 
be altered is to my mind somewhat inexplicable. It 
; is not peculiar to the Nissaggiyas, but occurs throughout 

I the Vibhahga. It is possible that the occurrence of 

ij this phrase points to some comparatively old stratum 

|i in the Suttavibhanga, where only those rules, so pointedly 

J said to have been laid down “ by the lord,” were 

I genuinely prescribed by him; but that then there came 

J a case, perhaps before, perhaps after his death, which 
made it clear that a revision and a more exact delimita- 
tion of the rule already formulated was wanted in the 
interests of reason, decency or justice. 

Such revision may then in fact have been made, not 
by the founder, but by one of his followers or by the 
samgha. Or a decision may have been taken at the 
finah recension of the “ texts ” to attribute all rules to 
the lord, so as to invest them with his authority. Even 
so, the mystery remains why this phrase, “ And thus 
this rule of training for monks came to be laid down by 
the lord,” was appended only to those rules which, as 
the history of the Order shows, had to be altered, and 
not to those whose original version has been able to 
stand and operate down the centuries. 

It is something more than coincidence, and looks like 
adherence to some thought-out pattern, that in the six 
Nissaggiyas where a rule is twice formulated there should 
occur, after its first formulation, this phrase ascribing 
its setting forth “to the lord,” and before its second 
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formulation an anujdndmi, an “allowance.” In each 
tYiQ anujdndmi occurs in the talk which, before the 
rule was revised, is reputed to have been given by 
Gotama to monks. Its effect is not to tighten but to 
mitigate the force and application of the rule as first 
drawn up. An anujdndmi however also occurs in 
five of the remaming twenty-four Nissaggiyas (Nos. Ill, 
XV, XXII, XXVIII, XXIX), not immediately before, 
but some way before the rule, here of course formulated 
only once. 

In the Nissaggiya group of rules, there occurs the 
formulation of four dwMato offences, those of wrong- 
doing. Each of these is ascribed to Gotama. Many others 
appear in the material placed after the Old Commentary, 
but it is not said of these that he was the author. 

Most rare it is to find, as in Nissag. I and XXI, 
which have several other points in common, a short 
story leading up to the drafting of an offence of wrong- 
doing placed after the anapatti (no offence) clauses.^ 
As would be expected, the story and the offence are 
pertinent to the matter in hand. 

In Nissag. VI the anujdndmi, which is unusually 
long, ends, exceptionally for the Nissaggiya section, 
in the formulation of a dukkata offence. It immediately 
precedes the second drafting of the rule. 

In Nissag. XXII, which because of some peculiarities 
that it contains I shall discuss more fully below, the 
first story introduces, not a nissaggiya pdcitliya offence, 
but one of wrong-doing. 

The occurrence of dukkata offences in Nis. VI and 
XXII before the final formulation of the rule, no less 
than their ascription to the lord, should correct the 
impression given at Vinaya Texts i. xxv that the term 
dukkata “occurs only in . . . the latest portion of the 
Pitaka,” that is in “the Notes giving the exceptions 
to, and the extensions of the Eule in the Patimokkha” 
{ibid., p. xix), which are always placed after the Old 
Commentary. 


Similarly at Ehikkhnni Nissaggiya I. 
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As a general rule, the Padabhajaniya states that for- 
feiture and confession were to be made to an Order, that 
is to any part of the whole Order, five monks or more,^ 
living within one boundary, slma, or within one residence, 
dvdsa', Gt to a group, gana,^ of monks, that is to a group 
of from two to four monks; or to an individual monk. 
When the article had been forfeited and the offence 
confessed, the offence was to be acknowledged, in the 
first two instances, by “an experienced, competent 
monk ” ; in the third by the monk to whom the forfeiture 
and confession had been made. The forfeited article 
was then to be given back to the monk who, having 
acquired it wrongfully, had forfeited it. 

The value of the nissaggiya pdcittiya type of penalty 
was, I tiunk, in the eyes of the framer or framers of the 
Patimokkha rules, its deterrent effect on the commission 
of further similar offences, and its redemptive power 
for each particular offender. It was apparently held 
that an offence whose penalty was of this nature was 
annulled by confessing it and having it acknowledged, 
combined with this hardly more than symbolic act of 
forfeiting the article wrongfully acquired. This in- 
volved some formality, but evidently the offence was 
not considered bad enough to warrant the offender’s 
permanent loss of the goods he had obtained improperly. 

Thus it is only true that “ rules were required to pre- 
vent his (i.e., a monk’s) acquiring a store of property,”® 
on the assumption that these rules were deterrent and 
preventive and not retributive and revengeful. More 
important is it perhaps to realise that, behind this 
statutory limiting of possessions, there was the convic- 
tion that greed, craving, thirst, themselves un- 

desirable, produced further undesirable states of mind. 

It is true that any great emphasis on the monastic 
ideal, any clear expression of it, is lacking in the Vinaya, 
and is to be found almost exclusively in the Suttapitaka. 

‘ Sizes of a samgha, order, arei given at Vin. i. 319. 

^ In the Old Commentary, the phrase sambahuld hhikkhu also 
occurs, and appears often to be a synonjm for gana. See below, 
pp. 7, 8. ® E. J. Thomas, Hist. Bui. Thought, p. 19. 
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The rules were probably, like the Eule of St. Benedict, 
to help the beginners, the backsliders, in their struggle 
towards “the lofty heights of virtue” and wisdom. 
Yet there is one notable occasion, in Nissaggiya XVII, 
when we are reminded of the end, the ideal, the thing 
sought, to which the Fmai/a rules must be held to 
constitute a means of realisation. This is when the 
lord is shown as asking Mahapajapati whether the 
nuns are “ zealous, ardent, with a self that is striving,” 
a triad of words belonging to Sutta material. To which 
she answers that while monks make them wash their 
sheep’s wool for them, it is impossible for nuns to attend 
to “ the higher morality, the higher thought, the higher 
wisdom,” also a Sutta triad. 

Conquest in this age-old struggle on the part of 
certain women to escape the ties of domesticity so as to 
seek the “ further shore ” is happily expressed in verses 
ascribed to Sumangala’s mother:^ 

“ 0 woman well set free ! how free am I, 

How thoroughly free from kitchen drudgery ! 

Me stained and squahd ’mong my cooking-pots. 

My brutal husband ranked as even less 
Than the sunshades he sits and weaves alway.” 

Yet although references to the need for ideals and 
their value, and for man’s iimer spiritual and mental 
training and the means of attaining these, may be 
practically absent from the Vinaya, there is no doubt 
that its legal and somewhat austere character is based 
on a high and mature standard of morality, justice and 
commonsense. 

There are three exceptions to the Nissaggiyas’ custom- 
ary insistence on the return of the forfeited article to 
the monk who had come by it unlawfully, and had 
forfeited it, only to be given it back again. And there 
are three exceptions to their usual instruction that 
forfeiture and confession are to be made to an Order or 
to a group or to an individual monk. The same three 

1 Tliig. 23. • : 
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Nissaggi^^Nos. XVIII, XIX, XXII, share both 
these irregularities. 

Nissaggiyas XVIII and XIX are both concerned 
with gold and silver, jatarufarajata^ in the one 

case, and rupiya?- in the other. The Old Commentary 
on these Nissaggiyas requires a monk who has picked 
up gold and silver (No. XVIII), or who has entered into 
various transactions in which they are used (No. XIX), 
to make forfeiture in the midst of the Order, samghamaj- 
jhe. It does not give the usual alternatives of forfeiting 
to a group or an individual. That these commodities 
may not be forfeited to either of these parties is precluded 
by the rule of Nissaggiya XVIII itself, for this lays it 
down as an offence for a monk to have gold and silver 
in his possession. The samgha is more impersonal, and 
is, when need arises, a body of monks in their ojB&cial 
character, with the functions of discharging legal and 
juridical business and of carrying out formal acts. 

But although the samgha may receive the forfeited 
gold and silver, it may neither retain them nor return 
them to the monk who forfeited them. It must either 
hand them over to some lay person, asking him to bring 
medicines in exchange, or, faihng this, the Order must 
appoint from among its number a “ silver-remover,” 
rupiyachaddaJca, whose office it is to dispose of whatever 
mediums of exchange ru'piya and jdtaruparajata denote. 

Of the various objects with which the rules of the 
Nissaggiyas are concerned, gold and silver are the only 
ones which a monk might in no circumstances have in 
his possession. Clearly he had access to them, for his 
association with the laity was but httle restricted. 

Similarly Nissaggiya XXII, besides precluding for- 
feitmre and confession to either a group or an individual, 
also debars the return of the forfeited article, here a 
bowl, to the monk who forfeited it. But he is to be 
given another bowl in its place. This is unique in the 
Nissaggiyas. It is also unique to find given in the rule 
itself the method of forfeiture. This is otherwise in- 


^ On these terms see below^ p. 100, n. 2. 
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variably, and solely, found in the Old Commentary. 
Here the method of forfeiture enjoined in the rule 
appears again, though in more detailed form, in the 
Old Commentary. 

The sikhJidpada of Nissaggiya XXII, after stating 
that a monk who, getting another new bowl in exchange 
for a bowl mended in less than five places, incurs an 
offence, proceeds to say: “ That bowl must be forfeited 
by that (offending) monk to a bhikkJiuparisd (company, 
assembly, congregation of monks). And whatever is 
the last bowl {pattapariyanta) belonging to that company 
of monks, it should be given to that monk, with the 
words, ‘ Monk, this is a bowl for you; it should be kept 
until it breaks.’ ” 

It is interesting to find that the new bowl got in 
exchange for the mended bowl is subject to forfeiture 
only to the Order. This suggests that bowls were 
regarded at some time as more especially communal 
property than were robes,^ or the other objects in 
regard to which a monk might commit an offence in- 
volving forfeiture. Yet in Nissaggiya XXI, an extra 
bowl, if it had been used for more than ten days, might 
be forfeited either to an Order or to a group or to an 
individual. Nevertheless the injunction which occurs 
at the end of the sikkhapada of Nissaggiya XiXII 
reveals a closer concern for communal ownership and 
property than do the other IS^issaggiya, sikkMpadas. In 
these others, although the Order, or a section of it, may 
receive the forfeited article, it also, with the exception 
of Nos. XVIII and XIX, returns it, the community as 
a whole assuming no further responsibility. 

At the end of Nissaggiya XXI, it is said that failure 
to give back a bowl that had been forfeited entails a 
dukkaia oSence.^ Yet in Nissaggiya XXII it appears 


^ On a monk’s death, his robes did not necessarily return to the 
Order. He could bequeath them to the monk who had nursed 
him or to a pupil. Moreover, robe-material might be presented 
to individual monks, if the laity so wished. See Nissag. VIII, IX, X. 

^ Cf. end of Nis. I, where same offence incurred by failure to 
give back a robe. 
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that a bowl on being forfeited becomes an extra bowl 
for a company of monks and is absorbed into their 
stock of bowls. The result of an Order’s obtaining an 
additional bowl in this way is that all its members are 
liable to profit. For their bowls, on the accretion of 
this extra one, may all be shuffled round. But this 
is not to be done haphazard. The rule has given concise 
directions for the right procedure, and these are followed 
and expanded at some length by the Old Commentary. 

There is a still further way in which Nissaggiya XXII 
is unique among the Nissaggiyas. It contains three 
stories instead of, as is normal, one, or, as in six cases, 
two. This means that a chain of three connected 
circumstances have arisen, each of which demands 
jurisdiction. The curious thing is, that the first story 
does not end with the formulation of a nissaggiya 
pdcittiya oJffence, but with that of an offence of wrong- 
doing. This is to the effect that a monk must not ask 
for a bowl. But monks observed this precept too 
scrupulously. Lay people complained that, by re- 
ceiving almsfood into their hands, they resembled 
members of other sects. So Gotama, it is said, made 
an “ allowance ” moderating the dukkata rule, and 
permitting monks to ask for a bowl when theirs were 
broken or destroyed. But because the six monks 
abused this privilege, the nissaggiya pdcittiya rule was 
formulated. 

I have dwelt on Nissaggiya XXII at some length, 
for I think that, even as there are some grounds for 
holding that Sanghadisesa XII may represent some 
specially ancient fragment of the Patimokkha,^ so like- 
wise may this Nissaggiya. 

In the first place, the term bhikkhuparisd, because it 
merely indicates an assembly, a company of monks, 
may belong to those earlier days before Gotama’s 
followers were fully organised into a samgha, hound by 
the same observances and obligations, the same rules 
and (formal) acts, and living in the same communion. 


^ See B.D, i. xxviii f. 
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It is possible that, in sucb a context, hhikMiu did not 
mean all that at some time it came to mean. Secondly, 
the mention of this “ company of monks ” as the re- 
cipient body of a forfeited bowl may point to a time 
when communal ownership was more actual than 
nominal. Thirdly, the need for stating, in the nissaggiya 
pdcittiya inle itself, that the article wrongfully acquired 
must be forfeited, suggests that this rule antedates the 
other Mssaggiyas, and belongs to a time when forfeiture 
was new as a penalty, and when therefore the method 
of carrpng it out had to be plainly stated. Fourthly, 
one might suppose that the first story in this Nissaggiya 
purports to be recounting unsuitable behaviour in an 
early follower of Gotama. For the early followers, it 
may be presumed, entering from a more urgent sense 
of religion, committed less serious offences than the 
later, and hence incurred lighter penalties. 

The appointment of two officials is mentioned in the 
Nissaggiyas, that of silver-remover (No. XVIII) and 
that of assigner of bowls (No. XXII). The duty of 
both is to deal with the results of offences, and not with 
the distribution of articles, such as robes and lodgings, 
lawfully acquired. Appointments of officials were not 
of one officer for the whole samgJia, but of an officer 
for any of those lesser sections of it which, dwelling 
within one boundary or residence, were, to the not 
negligible confusion of later historians, also called 
samgha. Even so, we do not know whether each of 
these samghas always appointed every possible official, 
ready to function — and a not inconsiderable number are 
named throughout the Vinaya — or if only those were 
appointed when occasion demanded their service. Nor 
do we know whether an official, once appointed, held 
his post permanently or temporarily. 

I think it fairly safe to presume the latter. Monks 
travelled a great deal on the one hand, and on the other 
had to spend the three or four months of the rains in 
one residence with other monks. Had two permanent 
office-bearers met, and a case within their .orbit arisen, 
a ruling would have been necessary as to which one, 
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sTicli as the senior or the one first arrived, was to deal 
with the situation. But there is no record of any such 
event. 

It seems more likely, and the internal evidence, such 
as it is, points this way, that the authorised procedure 
for appointing the officials was prescribed as the need 
for this or that official was felt. Thus a similar appoint- 
ment could be correctly made if and when future need 
arose. But if there was, for example, no occasion for a 
silver-remover or an assignor of bowls, which could only 
be because no monk had acquired gold and silver or a new 
bowl in exchange for one mended in less than five places, 
then there was no obligation to appoint a monk to fill 
either of these offices. 

The procedure for the appointment of the officials is 
in each case much the same ; and they have to be “ agreed 
upon ” by the entire Order affected. This well illustrates 
the democratic nature of the monastic institution. Two 
other “ agreements of the monks,” hhihhhusammuti, are 
described in the Nissaggiyas (Nos. II, XIV), and 
again the responsibility for making the required agree- 
ment is shown to be vested in the whole organism, and 
not in any one of its members. 

Some English translations of Pali words and phrases 
appear to have become almost traditional by now, and 
hence attract little critical attention. Such a phrase is 
'pattacivaram ddaya, “taking the bowl and robe.” It is 
the occurrence of this phrase in Nissaggiya V, together 
with the mention of various sorts of robes, that has 
raised the question of which robe it is that is here referred 
to in the phrase. 

Dialogues ii. 162, n. 1, describes the three usual robes 
of a monk as the inner one worn in the residence, the 
upper robe put on before a monk left the monastery and 
went out to a village, and the outer cloak carried, and 
put on near the outskirts of the village. If this is a 
correct interpretation — ^and it is the one generally ac- 
cepted — ^the phrase nivdsetvd would 

appear to mean, “ having ffi^essed in the morning in the 
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upper robe.” TMs implies that the monk will already 
have put on his inner robe to wear in the residence, if 
indeed he had not slept in it, but later put on his upper 
robe with a view to going on his almsround. Again, 
the phrase pattaclvaram adaya, which as a rule im- 
mediately follows this other one, would in effect mean, 
“ taking the outer cloak and the bowl.” I think it 
possible however that if the clvara of this phrase did 
at some time come to refer exclusively to the sanghdti, 
the outer cloak, it may not always have done so. For 
it is hard to see the sense that such an interpretation 
could make in Nissaggiya V, as I hope to show. On 
the other hand, the occurrence of the phrase here may 
be due to some later editorial addition to the story. 

The nun Uppalavanna is elsewhere in the Vinaya^ the 
focus of an alteration in the rules on jungle-dwelling 
for nuns. Here too another episode in her life, as this 
is recorded in Nissaggiya V, is the centre round which 
turn some intricate questions with regard to robes. 

According to this Nissaggiya, Uppalavanna, in the 
stereotyped phrase, “ having dressed in the morning 
and taking her bowl and robe,” fuhhanTiasamayam 
nivdsetvd fattacwaram dddya, had gone to Savatthi for 
almsfood. She had then used her upper robe, uttard- 
sanga, to tie up some meat. She next gave her inner 
robe, antamvdsalca, to the monk Udayin, although pro- 
testing that it was her last, her fifth robe, idan ca me 
antimam pancimam cwaram. And finally it is said that 
on her return to the nunnery, the nuns receiving from 
her her bowl and robe, pattacwamm patiganhantiyo, 
asked her where her inner robe was. 

The question is, which of the five robes allowable to 
a nun did she set out “ taking,” and which did the nuns 
“ receive ” from her when she came back to the nunnery ? 

The five robes of a nun, mentioned also at Fw. iv. 
218, 282, are named at Vin. ii. 272 as the three usual 
robes worn also by monks, with the addition of the 
vest or bodice, samhacchika, and the bathing-cloth, and 


1 Vm . iii. 35 i. 53 ff. 
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it is said that these should be pointed out to women 
wishing to receive wpasampada. At Fw. iv. 345 it 
is laid down as an offence of expiation for a nun to enter 
a village without her bodice, that is without having this 
on under her inner robe. Bu. at VA. 663 assumes that 
XJppalavanna had on her bodice, for he says, “ dressed 
in {nivaMha) h.Qt bodice, and showing only the palms 
of her hands . . . she went away,” that is from Udayin. 
We know that she had had her upper robe, and suspect 
that it was accounted for by the phrase, “ having dressed 
in the morning.” Likewise, on account of the phrase, 
“ taking her bowl and robe,” she should have had her 
outer cloak with her. But had she in fact had this, 
surely she would have put it on. Yet in the narrative 
of her meeting with Udayin, there is no suggestion that 
she was either carrying it or wearing it. 

Either therefore “ having dressed in the morning ” 
refers to putting on the inner robe, and “ taking the 
bowl and robe ” to the upper robe, and not to the 
sangJidti, the outer cloak; or this latter phrase is some 
later interpolation. 

Now at Vin. i. 298 it is a duTckata offence to enter 
a village wearing only the inner and the upper robes, 
that is without the outer cloak. This rule, be it noticed, 
was made in reference to monks, and I do not think 
that it applies to nuns.^ For at Vin. iv. 281 it is a 
pdcittiya offence for nuns, having laid aside the divara, 
here certainly the outer cloak, to go into the country 
for more than five days with only the inner and the 
upper robes. Therefore if, at the time to which Nissag- 
giya V purports to refer, a nun did not have to go into 
a village on her morning almsround taking her outer 


^ It is too facilely said by some writers that the Vinaya for nuns 
is a mere copy of that for monks^ — e.g., H. Kern, Man. Ind. Buddhism, 
p. 86; though it is probable that the Patimokkha of the nuns was 
“modelled on” that of the monks; c/. E. J. Thomas, Hist. Ind. 
Thought, 15, n. 1; M. Winternitz, ifisi. Ind. Lit. ii. 24, speaking 
of it as “a similar code compiled later for the nuns”; Miss D. 
Bhagvat, Early Bud. Jurisprudence, p. 18, as a “mere imitation 
of the former ”—4.e., the Bhikkhu-patimokkha. 
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cloak, Uppalavanna may have “ taken ” merely her 
upper robe. She would then have returned to the 
nunnery dressed only in her bodice, as Bu. seems to 
imply. 

With the growing disparagement of nakedness in 
monks and nuns,^ the robe the nuns “received” from 
her would hardly have been her bodice. Besides, this 
“ receiving ” of a bowl and robe from an incoming monk 
or nun came to be but a recognised, standardised act. 
It would thus appear possible that the discrepancy 
which exists may be attributable to a later interpola- 
tion of the phrase which denotes this act of respect 
done to a monlc or nun on coming back to the residence. . 

If we allow that the phrase pattacivaram dddya, of 
the beginning of the story, betrays neither the marks 
of interpolation nor of accredited meaning, but signifies 
taking upper robe, then we are almost forced to 
see the phrase pattaclvaram paliganTiantiyo, towards the 
conclusion of the story, as some additional matter. For 
if the course of the story is carefully followed, it is 
impossible to identify these two clvara the one with the 
other. 

Thus an explanation of the discrepancy between what- 
ever robes it was that these phrases are intended to 
signify is that this Nissaggiya has suffered some care- 
less “ editorial ” gloss or glosses. The point itself may 
be small and of no particular importance. But every 
instance of perceptible “ curling and combing of the 
texts must make us the more alive to the possibility of 
their patchwork nature, their composite “ authorship,” 
to their gradual alterations and additions, and probably 
to their losses too. 

Having taken an instance of the translation of a 
frequent phrase, whose latent reference has been perhaps 
too little questioned, and hence too easily regarded as 
imiformly specific, I turn now to a word, santhata, and 


1 0/. Fw. i. 292, 293, 305; iv. 278; and below, pp. 45, 134. 

^ A pbrase I borrow from Mrs. Rbys Davids, “ Poems by Monk 
and Nun,” Rev. of Religion, Jannaij, 1940, p. 129. 
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the verb, santharati{=sam+st7-), of which it is the past 
participle. In this case it is owing to the comparative 
infrequency of these two words that their latent refer- 
ence has been too little questioned on the one hand, but 
on the other not fully perceived to be specific. 

In Nissaggiyas XI-XV, sanihata occurs as a neuter 
noun,^ meaning a rug or mat.^ Because there are other 
words for rug, mat, carpet, ground-covering, sheet and 
so on, the problem before us is to find the differentiating 
feature peculiar to the kind of rug called santhata, the 
particular characteristic in virtue of which it was so 
named. For neither the Old Commentary nor Buddha- 
ghosa describes the finished article; they concentrate 
instead on the process of making it. The result of the 
process is what in the text of the introductory stories 
and the sikkhdpadas is Galled. & santhata. 

The Old Commentary is very terse, but, by exclusion, 
informative: sanihata means, what comes to be made 
having spread, not woven, saniharitva katam hoti 
avayirmm. Thus saniharitva in this definition needs 
some word to be supplied as its object, such as one 
representing the material used in making the article 
by this process known as santharati. Bu., at VA. 684, 
describes the technique of what the Old Commentary, 
in defining sanihata, calls saniharitva, by saying, “ it is 
made having spread [saniharitva) silk® filaments (amm) 
one upon the other on a level piece of ground, having 
poured boiled rice (or corn) and so on over the silk 
filaments.” 

This then is the kind of process meant by sanihata, 

1 As p.p., see e.g. D. ii. 160, Sn. 401, 668; also the stock-phrase, 
dhamani-santhata-gatta, having the limbs strewn with veins. As a 
noun, sanihata occurs only once elsewhere, Yv. 63, 5. 

2 P.E.B., B. C. Law, Hist. Pali Lit. i. 53, “ rug or mat”; E. J. 
Thomas, Hist. Bud. Thought, p. 19, “rug.” Yin. Texts i. 24 
translates “rug or mat” and “rug”; Huber, J.As., 1913, p. 497, 
“ couverture ” ; Vidyabhusana, So-sor-thar-pa, p. 20, “mat.” 

® “ Silk ” is not essential to the argument. This part of the Com- 
mentary is referring to Nissag. XI, where monks thought of makTrig 
sanihata mixed with silk. In Nissag. XII-XIV they were made of 
wool. 
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and it is the only one described. It seems that the 
basic material of which the article was being made 
was spread out in layers, in strata all running the sarne 
way, and not cross-wise so as to be woven, and that it 
was then somehow welded together by pouring boiling 
rice over it. The result of this operation was Os Santhata, 
a thing made by this process. 

Childers defines the cognate noun, santhdra, as “ layer, 
stratum”; and there are passages in the Vinaya and 
the Suttas^ where saniharati, used largely in connection 
with preparing a council-hall, must mean to spread or 
to strew most probably in layers, by a spreadmg method 
of layering. This, at all events, is the view held by 
the commentator^ who describes the arrangement of 
covering the ground with cow-dung, scents, coloured 
mats, fleecy rugs, and skins of various animals, all one 
above {upari) the other. It is unfortunate that the 
commentator, in thus defining santharitvd, more than 
once uses the word itself. In spite of this, the descrip- 
tion is of inestimable help in arriving at a fuller under- 
standing of what santharati implies. 

If my hypothesis is correct, the cognate verb attharati 
{—d+str) would denote the simpler act of spreading, 
covering, laying out, but not in layers, and as it were 
once only or one thing only, such as cloth (Vin. i. 254 ff.) 
or a bridge {Jd. i. 199). It would then follow that 
santharati, when used with reference to spreading a 
couch or chair or mattress or stool,® must mean not 
simply the act of putting out the couch or chair un- 
furnished, but converting it into something fit to sit on 
or he on. This could b^e done by spreading on it or 
under it different coverings, in layers: the sheet, pac- 
cattharana, the ground-covering, hhuinmatiharana, for 
example. These coverings would in no way be held 
together as though woven, but would be spread one on 
top of the other. 

For the translation of santhata in Nissaggiyas XI-XV 


1 Vin. i. 227; D. ii. 84, iii. 208; ^7^^. VIII. 6; ilf. i. 354. 

^ MA. iii. 18; UdA. 409. ® See below, p. 238 f. 
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I have chosen. “ rug ” in preference to “ mat,” because 
it seems desirable to convey the impression that a 
santhata was something that could both be sat on and 
also worn wrapped round the body. The Old Comment- 
ary on Nissaggiya XV defines purdna-santJiata, an old, 
used or soiled santhata, in exactly the same terms as 
it uses to define purdna-clvara, an old, used or soiled 
robe. Of both it says that they mean, “dressed in 
it once, put on once,” using for this the words nivdseti 
and pdrupati, which usually refer to the complete dressing 
in the monk’s three robes. Bu. defines these words, 
“ dressed in ” and “ put on,” as “ sat on ” and “ lain 
on” (VA. 687). Yet on the very same page he speaks 
of a “ counting as a fourth robe.” 

But for Bu. apparently these two definitions are not 
impossible of reconcihation. For in his exegesis on 
Nissaggiya IV he says (VA. 660) that a robe is called 
“ old ” (i.e., dressed in it once, put on once) if a monk 
lies on it, using it as a pillow. Thus a robe, meant to 
be worn, could also on occasion be used to lie on. 

As the Vinaya itself pro^ddes no evidence as to what 
exactly santhata means, whether it is a rug or a mat, 
although it describes the process by which it is made, I 
have followed the commentator in regarding the article 
as something that could either be sat on or worn. 
“ Rug ” rather more accurately than “ mat ” seems to 
cover these two usages which, by the time of Buddha- 
. ghosa at any rate, appear to have grown into the mean- 

ing of santhata. 

The nisldana-santhata of Nissaggiya XV is not a 
speciQs oi santhaia, but of nishdana, and is a piece of 
cloth to sit upon (nisldana) made with the addition of 
part of an old santhata. A nmdana was so called if it 
had a border.^ But the reason why a border came to 
be allowed, together with its correct measurements, 
is given at Vin. iv. 170 f., and has nothing to do with 
the need to add part of a santhata to a nisldana. 


1 Fw. iii. 232, iv. 123, 171. 
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The Pacittiya Group (Nos. I-LX) 

A curious feature of the Pacittiyas is that the Old 
Goinmentary on these rules nowhere explains what is 
meant by pacittiya, the offence which gives its name to 
this whole section. It is from the phrase dpatti desetahbd, 
occurring in the Vibhanga on each Nissaggiya, that we 
infer that pacittiya is an offence to be confessed; and 
even as forfeiture and confession are to be made to an 
Order or to a group or to an individual, so we may 
conclude that the same holds good when the offence is 
one whose penalty is merely that of expiation, of con- 
fession unaccompanied by forfeiture. 

By and large each Pacittiya is composed on the same 
general lines as the other classes of rules in the Sutta- 
vibhanga: introductory story, rule, sometimes another 
story, even more than one, with the amended version 
or versions of the rule. Old Commentary, other exe- 
getical material, and a list of no offences against the 
rule. There are, as in the Nissaggiyas, irregularities 
and variations from this customary pattern. These 
cannot be analysed until the translation of the ninety- 
two Pacittiyas is complete, and even then it will be 
doubtful whether they will throw any light on “ the 
comparative age of any different parts of the Pati- 
mokkha.”^ 

One thing however we can do now, and it is not 
altogether unimportant. We can correct the mis- 
apprehension into which the editors of Vinaya Texts 
fell, and which I,^ among others,® have hitherto followed 
too uncritically. For it is not quite the case that the 
Old Commentary is a “ word for word commentary 
upon ”* each of these rules, although undoubtedly it is 
nearly so. Setting aside the occasions where words 
are defined by themselves, but nevertheless defined, 
there yet remain a few distinct but notable lapses and 


^ Yin, Texts i. xiv. ^ B,D. i. xxxiii. 

^ S. Dutt, Early Bud, Monachismy 91; M. Winternitz, Hist, Ind, 
Lit, ii, 24:, ^ Yin, Texts i. XV, 
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omissions, some words of a rule not being commented 
upon at all. There is no attempt in the Old Commentary 
to explain “ water (that) contains life” (Pac. XX), 
“monk arrived first” (Pac. XVI), or “ in destruction 
of ” (vegetable growth) (Pac. XI), although in the last 
case the paragraph following the Old Commentary’s 
definition of “ vegetable growth ” leads us to sup- 
pose that “destruction” means cutting, breaking and 
cooking. 

Savatthi, again with a large majority, is said to be the 
locus of thirty-nine of these sixty Pacittiyas, Rajagaha 
of six, Kosambi of five, Vesali and Alavi each of four, 
Kapilavatthu of two and Sumsumaragiri of one. The 
total of sixty-one is accounted for by the fact that, in 
Pac. V, the first version of the rule is reputed to have 
been formulated when Gotama was at Alavi, and the 
second when he had moved on from there to Kosambi. 

The critics, as a result of whose complaints Pacittiya 
rules for monks were made or revised, are thirty-five 
times shown to have been the “ modest monks,” fifteen 
times “ people,” manussa, to which must be added the 
criticism of a lay- woman (Pac. VII, both stories), of 
a man (Pac. XLV), of a poor workman (Pac. XXXIII), 
of Mahanama Sakka (Pac. XL VII), and of hirelings 
of the king (Pac. LVIII). Four times the nuns com- 
plain, once the titthiyas, once a brahmin, once updsalca, 
lay-followers. 

These last, also, upon one occasion (Pac. XLI) are 
recorded to have told Gotama how monks might avoid 
bringing discredit on themselves from members of other 
sects; he laid down a rule in accordance with their 
representations. Once King Pasenadi thought of a 
device by which Gotama might know that monks 
had been behaving indecorously (Pac. LIII). Five 
times, it appears, Gotama discovered by direct observa- 
tion or by questioning that legislation was required. 
By a too fastidious adherence to a rule, it is on several 
occasions demonstrated to be unsatisfactory, and is 
revised. 

Thus the total number of rules appearing in these 
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Pacittiyas is greater than sixty. It is not uniformly 
the case, as in the Nissaggiya section, that when a rule 
is amended, it is amended once only. At least three 
of these sixty Pacittiyas provide evidence of a long 
struggle to get the rule right. In Pac. XXXII the 
rule on a group-meal, ganabhojana, revised seven times, 
results finally in seven legahsed exceptions being allowed 
to the offence, as it otherwise remains, of eating in 
a group. To the ruling on parampambhqjana (Pac. 
XXXIII), eating meals out of the turns in which they 
have been offered, four exceptions are sanctioned. 
Thirdly, six exceptions are made to the rule that a 
monk should not bathe at intervals of less than half 
a month (Pac. LVII). 

A consideration of the reasons leading to the excep- 
tions made to these, as to several other rules, reveals 
something of the care and vigilance needed for the 
smooth running of the Buddhist cenobium, impinging 
as it did on various elements and aspects of the society 
of the day. The laity were, on the one hand, not to be 
drained of their resources, on the other, not to be re- 
fused when they offered food, as this might result in 
wounding their spirit of generosity, in dashing their 
hope of merit, and in the loss to monks of the robe- 
material which the laity, at the right time of year, gave 
to members of the Orders with meals. Nor were the 
laity to be kept waiting. At least I think that that, 
as much as the discourtesy of refusing the offer, made to 
monks who were travelling, to “ eat just here,” and 
which looks as if the lay-people were willing to provide 
the meal, is at the root of two exceptions, made at 
Pac. XXXIII. 5 and 6. For there are various times 
in Nissaggiya and Pacittiya when lay-people are re- 
corded to be annoyed with monks for keeping them 
waiting. 

/At Pac. XXXIII. 4 it is obvious that the assigning 
to another monk of a meal that is expected later is a 
device for overcoming the rudeness, otherwise involved, 
of refusing food that is actually being offered. Nor, so 
it emerges, is it polite to refuse an invitation given to 
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a meal by a wanderer, a paribbdjaha-samdpanna. A 
naked ascetic, djivaha, bad, as is stated, on Bimbisara’s 
advice, asked the monks to a meal with him, but they 
had refused (Pac. XXXIII. 8). 

Incidentally Ais story reveals the necessity for keeping 
the friendship "of the kings, on whom the success of the 
Order largely depended. They did much to set the 
fashion in faith. I have mentioned Pasenadi’s device 
for letting the lord know, but without himself speaking 
to him, that he had seen monks, amhans at that, sporting 
in the water. Mallika, his queen, was of the opinion 
either that there was no rule against this, or that these 
monks did not know about it. Apparently her first 
surmise was right. The third mention of a king in these 
sixty Pacittiyas is again of Bimbisara. Because monks, 
by bathing until after dark, kept him waiting his turn, 
for it appears that he did not wish to disturb them, a 
rule, severe compared with its cause, was formulated 
forbidding monks to bathe at intervals of less than half 
a month (Pac. LVII).* But this proved deleterious to 
robes and lodgings. For in the hot weather, the fever 
weather, at a time of wind and rain, when making repairs 
or going on a journey, monks lay down to rest with their 
hmbs damp from rain or sweat. And the restriction 
on bathing was rmcomfortable for those who were ill. 
This is a rule whose various adjustments are the direct 
outcome of a tropical climate. 

I think that the growing needs of the monks, as 
expressed for example in the exceptions to Pac. LVII, 
and also in the acquisition of more and more accessories, 
recounted principally in the Mahdvagga, does not 
necessarily indicate soft-Hving and greed on their part, 
but a desire to keep what they had properly and cleanly, 
to use it as efficiently as possible, and to keep themselves 
in a good state of health, for this was regarded as an 
essential basis for leading the higher life. Four great, 
perpetual and destructive enemies against which man 
has to fight in India are the heat of the sun, the damp 
of the rains, the strength of the winds blowing up dust 
and dirt, and the persistent ravages of insects. When 
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the Fwat/a has been exhaustively studied, I believe it 
may as often as not be found that the desire and its 
sanction to acquire various objects in order to preserve 
others, or to lessen by making exceptions the constraint 
of some rules, will prove to be attributable to one or 
other of these forces of nature. 

Illness, though not gone into in detail, is however 
kept in mind by the constant allusion to provisions 
made for the comfort of ill monks. Such provisions 
are usually contained in a sikhhdpacla, or an anujdndmi, 
or both. The permission to bathe more often than once 
a fortnight is a case in point. Again, a monk, if ill, 
is allowed to eat more than one meal in succession at 
a public rest-house (Pac. XXXI), to kindle a fire for 
warming himself (Pac. LVI), and a nun who is ill may 
receive exhortation from a monk in the nunnery instead 
of going to the monk’s quarters (Pac. XXIII). 

Of these sixty Pacittiya rules for monks, fifteen are 
devoted to rules for eating. Nos. XXIX, XXXI- 
XLIII, XLVI. None occur in Pac. LXI-XCII. Since 
therefore all the Pacittiya ordinances falling under this 
head are contained in this volume, it is possible to 
allude to various points arising from them here; I 
have already drawn attention to some. Rules con- 
cerned with the exhortation of nuns are arranged 
exclusively in Pac. XXI-XXIV, but as I have dis- 
cussed these elsewhere,^ I shall not do so again now. 
Rules regarding the army and, to all intents and purposes, 
robes come only within this volume. Other rules cannot 
be so profitably discussed until the Pacittiya translation 
is completed. 

In these rules, which cannot always be fully understood 
unless read in conjunction alike with their introductory 
stories, the Old Commentary and the andpatti clauses, 
much diverse and interesting material comes to light. 
It would be a long and delicate business to investigate 
all the ramifications, and to connect these with those 
other parts of the Fiwnya to which they sometimes 


^ Women under Primitive Buddhism, p. 126 ff. 
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seem to refer. Merely to take two random examples 
from Pac. XLVII. For understanding the definition of 
“ time of giving robes ” (=Pac. XXXII), acquaintance 
with, for example, MV. vii is necessary. Again the 
fact that there is “no offence” if a monk is going to 
the nnns’ quarters presupposes at least a knowledge of 
the Pacittiyas concerned with the exhortation of nuns. 

The rules on eating are important for monks, for 
taking nothing but food given in alms involved a three- 
fold maintenance of a correct attitude : towards the laity, 
towards members of other sects, and towards fellow 
monks. The same applies to robes, where also a monk’s 
behaviour towards a nun has to be taken into account. 
It might indeed be said that a monk’s attitude towards 
eating and robes epitomises his whole attitude towards 
the society of the day. 

The Pacittiyas on meals and eating would provide 
material for an extensive essay. I have already referred 
to the group-meal and the out-of-tum meal,’- that is to 
two ways in which, leaving aside the exceptions, a 
meal might not be eaten. Here I shall do no more than 
note down some of the more outstanding words for 
various kinds of meals, that is for classes of food named. 
Notes will be found appended to these words where they 
appear in the text. 

(1) The five kinds of meals, fawxt, bhqjandni, given 
in the Old Commentary on Pac. XXXV as rice-gruel, 
food made with flour, barley, fish, meat, and mentioned 
in the andpaUi clauses of Pac. XXIX, XXXI-XXXIII, 
are used in the Old Commentary on Pac. XXXV to 
define “ soft food,” bhojaniya. 

(2) “ Solid food ” is defined by exclusion. In Pac. 
XXXV it is everything except the five soft foods and 
food that may be eaten during a watch of the night, 
during seven days and during life. These last three 
categories seem to refer solely to medicines. In Pac. 
XLI solid food is ever 3 d;hing but the five soft foods and 
water for cleansing the teeth. 


^ Above, p. xxvii. 
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(3) Five other classes of food are given in the andpatti 
clauses of Fac. XXXII, XXXIII, dependent on how 
and when given : the regular supply of food, that allowed 
by ticket, that given on a day of the waxing or waning 
of the moon, on an observance day, and on the day 
after this. 

(4) Comparing the Old Commentary on Pac. XXXV 
and XLII, it appears that ydgu, conjey, ranks neither 
as a solid food nor as a soft food. 

(5) In Pac. XXXIX the five standard medicines, 
and meat and fish (two of the soft foods) with milk and 
curds are called “ sumptuous foods,” panltahhojandni. 

(6) Solid food or soft food that is not left over, 
anatiritta, and solid or soft food that is left oyex, atiritta, 
are mentioned in Pac. XXX V. 

There is nothing very special to say about the Pacit- 
tiya rules for robes. These receive a large share of 
legislation in the Nissaggiyas, and are given compara- 
tively scant attention in the Pacittiyas.- Their rules 
constitute two small groups: Nos. XXV, XXVI, 
LVIII-LX; again, but not in this volume, Nos. LXXIX 
andXCII. 

A monk incurs an offence of expiation if he gives a 
robe to a nun who is not a relation, except in exchange 
(Pac. XXV and cf. Nis. V). This rule was the outcome 
of generosity on a monk’s part, not of greed. The first 
draft had to be revised because nuns were affronted that 
monks would not even exchange robes with them. 
Again, an offence is incurred (1) if a monk sews a robe 
for a nun who is not a relation (Pac. XXVI) — the result 
of Udayin’s obscene design on a nun’s robe; (2) if he 
does not use one of the three prescribed modes of dis- 
figuring a new robe, apparently so as to be able to recog- 
nise it (Pac. LVIII, and whose andpatti clauses should 
be read in conjunction with Vin. i. 254, 255) ; (3) if he 
uses a robe after having assigned it to a member of any 
of the five classes of his co-religionists (Pac. LIX), 
for clearly these must be able to rely on an assignment; 
and (4) if he hides a robe or a bowl or various other 
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specified requisites belonging to another monk (Pac. LX) . 
Pac. LXXXI should fe compared with PSc. LIX. 
Pac. XCII declares it an offence for a monk to have a 
robe made up to the measure of a Sugata’s robe, or 
larger. It will be noticed that Pac. XXV and LIX 
provide evidence that a monk had power to dispose of 
a robe in his possession, either by exchange or assign- 
ment, a point which wars against the view that the 
Order was the owner of the robes, even after they had 
been allotted or assigned to individual monks. 

A set of three Pacittiya rules (Nos. XLVIII-L) came 
to be laid down for the conduct to be observed by monks 
in regard to an army. There is no blinking of facts, 
no pretence of ignoring the existence of armies as part 
of the structure of worldly life, either here or in various 
Sutta passages. Moreover, from the many military 
similes used to describe a man’s {fuggala, as at A. iii. 
91 ff.) or a monk’s (as at A. i. 184 , ii. 116 , 170 , 202 ) 
successful mental purification and victorious spiritual 
battles, it is clear that fighting by kings, chieftains and 
soldiers, though never frankly condoned as in the 
Qitd, was yet on the whole not roundly censured. Two 
Sutta passages should however be specially remarked, the 
one in the depicting the utter futility of war, 

for it settles nothing, does not stop the deed from 
rolling on; the other in the DJiammapada,^ violently 
contrasting the use of force with the exercise of dJiamma. 
DJiamma — conscience, duty, the moral “ ought,” the 
disciplinary rules, the body of teaching, and it has 
meant all of these— is arrayed against brute force. 
There is no doubt as to which is found the more fitting 
and the more admirable. 

Even had not the intentional taking of life ranked 
as a Parajika offence, there was yet the moral or 
principle, binding a monk to refrain from onslaught on 
creatures, and binding the laity too, but only on the 
fortnightly uposatha days. Thus, clearly, fighting by 


^ S. i. 85 . 


2 Dhp. 256 , 257 . 
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monks was condemned, and Buddhist monks could not 
become soldiers. In this respect they differ widely 
from the Western monk of the Middle Ages, who saw 
nothing incongruous in taking up arms. 

Further, as these Pacittiyas show, a monk’s dealings 
mth an army were, though not forbidden outright, 
reduced to the minimum. For, contrary to the \dew 
sometimes put forward that Gotama and his followers 
were breakers of homes, it is apparent here as elsewhere 
in the canon that his relations were by no means 
inaccessible to a man once he had turned monk. 

In Pac. XL VIII, a monk is allowed to go and see 
an army fighting, if there is sufiicient reason. This 
exception is a generalisation from the particular instance 
of a monk’s wish to visit a sick relation who was in 
the army. But, having gone to the army, a monk is 
not to stay there for more than three nights (Pac. 
XLIX), nor while there to witness manoeuvres: sham 
fights, troops in array, the massing of the army, reviews 
(Pac. L). This is a group where the later “ rule refers 
to the one immediately preceding it.”^ 

In all of these manoeuvres the four “ wings ” of an 
army might participate : the elephants each requiring 
twelve men, the horses each with three men, the chariots 
each with four men, the infantry with (bows and) arrows. 

In the there is not infrequent reference to 

this fourfold composition of an army. But that it 
should be set down in considerable detail in the Old 
Commentary may be ascribed to the determination that, 
given lucid explanations, the monks should be in no 
doubt as to what was an army or part of one. 

In each of these three monastic rules connected with 
an army, it is recorded that the laity, apparently a 
little stung by jealousy, complain of the monks’ conduct. 
They realise that it is because of their own poor acquire- 
ment {aldbJid duUaddham of good deeds) in the past 
that, in the present, they are brought into contact with 
fighting forces. The implication seems to be that for 
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a monk this should not be necessary or inevitable: 
being a monk he should be beyond the desire to witness 
fighting, real or sham, both because )ii& Ttarma in this 
respect should be worn away, and for fear lest he should 
engender a new bad harma for the future. In general 
terms it may be said that there is no offence if a monk 
sees an army or a conflict through no fault of his own, 
and not having gone of set purpose to see either the one 
or the other. * 

In their Introduction to Yinaya Texts , Ehys Davids 
and Oldenberg have drawn attention to a curious 
irregularity in the method of framing some of the 
PScittiya rules. In referring to the Pacittiyas and the 
apparent “effort to arrange the offences in groups 
{vagga) of ten,” they raise the question of the three 
cases in which “ we find regulations formulated with 
the utmost brevity (the offences being merely expressed 
by a locative case dependent upon pdcittiyam) at the 
commencement of such & vagga.” And they go on to 
say, “ It seems to us, at least in the present state of our 
knowledge, quite impossible to draw any conclusions 
from such peculiarities as to the comparative age of any 
different parts of the Patimokkha.” Now since all the 
Pacittiyas referred to fall within this volume, I will 
attempt to discuss them, but without necessarily, since 
“ the present state of our knowledge ” is still defective, 
trying to arrive at any conclusion.*^ 

They are Pac. I-ID, XI-XIII, LI-LIV. Any 
attempt to trace a cause for the peculiar way in which 
the rule in each of these Pacittiyas is framed must 
depend to some extent upon the nature of the material 
found within these same Pacittiyas. Nothing as yet 
can be suggested as to why they stand at the beginning 
of their respective vaggas. I would only point out, 

^ Vin, Texts i. xiv. 

^ There are also the sevea concluding Pacittiyas, 86-92, where 
the offence of expiation involves, not nissaggiya^ forfeiture, but 
some other penalty in respect of an article made of the wrong 
material or to the wrong measure. 
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first, that in. the Bhikkhuni-vibhanga there is one 
Pacittiya, No. IV, which is of this same brief tyj)e, but 
it does not head a vaggay and secondly, that the Bhikkhu- 
Pacittiyas Nos. LXXII, LXXIII, although not of the 
brief type yet conform to it to the extent that, after 
some introductory material included in the rule and 
leading up to the formulation of the offence, the offence 
itself is expressed by a locative case dependent on 
pdcittigam. These two rules do not head their division, 
and its first rule is framed in the normal manner. 

Leaving Pacittiyas LXXII, LXXIII and Bhj^huni- 
Pacittiya IV to one side, I will now summarise such 
outstanding features as are evinced by the three groups 
of rules which are “ formulated with the utmost brevity,” 
together with their attendant material. 

(1) In Pac. I, II, III (repeating II), XI, LIV, 
not only is the key- word or words (sometimes there are 
two) of the rule defined, but also the words used in 
such, a definition are themselves defined. The definition 
of these words I believe not to belong to the original 
Old Commentary, but to a revised version of it. This 
is not however a point peculiar to these five Pacittiyas ; 
for Parajika IV and Pac. X also define the words used 
in the definition of the words of the rule. To my mind 
such supplementary definitions portray a synthesis of 
thought, based on knowledge, which is far from primitive 
or tentative. Again, the very material of the rule of 
Pac. XI, that it is an offence to destroy vegetable growth, 
may be compared with that of Pac. X and XX, where 
it is an offence to dig the soil or to sprinkle water con- 
taining life. The sole purpose of all these three Pacit- 
tiyas is to preserve from harm creatures that are one- 
facultied. In this respect then Pac. XI is not unique 
or peculiar. It may in addition be suitably compared 
with Pac. X, as much for the similarity of guiding 
principle as for the defining of words used in definition. 

The words used to define the definitions of the key- word 
of Pac. II and III do not seem wholly contrived for 
monastic purposes. Why should “ crafts,” for example, 
be classified as “ high and low ” and then catalogued ? 
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It was impossible for monks to follow any of the crafts 
mentioned. Such painstaking analysis of all the ten 
ways in which “insulting speech ” and “ slander ” 
might be made seems to point to later days when 
classification and analysis had come to be in vogue. 

(2) I suppose that in the introductory story of Pac. II, 
the group of six monks when they jeered at the well- 
behaved monks about five out of ten things— birth, 
name, clan, work, craft — ^must have had in mind the 
social position and the occupation held by these while 
they were still “ in the world.” For all such considera- 
tions should count as nothing once a man had become 
a monk. The offence was summarised as one of “ in- 
sulting speech,” and not as one of probing into matters 
whose importance to monks should be infinitesimal. 
Nor can one say of Gotama’s Order that, as time went 
on, such considerations came to be of account, or that 
the richer and better-born entrants came to hold the 
more influential positions. This has never been the 
case. The influence of the members has always de- 
pended on their mental and spiritual attainments alone, 
or on some gift of character. This backward view, if 
such it is meant to be, into a monk’s past is unique in 
the Pacittiyas. But yet I cannot see that it affords 
any data for the comparative age of this Pacittiya. * 

(3) Pac. II has a reference to leMa. If this is writing, 
which, partly owing to the paucity of references alilce 
to it and to writing-materials, is assumed to be an art 
of later discovery, then a clue is at ojace established 
for a comparatively late date of this Pacittiya, or at 
any rate of a portion of it; or to writing being less a 
“ later discovery ” than is hitherto assumed. 

(4) Pac. I contains a long and sophisticated analysis 
of the way in which an offence of expiation is incurred 
by the three and the seven ways of telling a conscious 
lie. This may be compared with the beginning of a 
similar analysis in Parajika IV^ of the incurment of an 
offence involving defeat by the three and the seven 


1 Yin. iii. 93 ff.=B.Zi. i. 162 ff. 
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ways of telling a conscious lie. The passage in Parajika 
IV as it goes on is paralleled by a passage in Pac. VIII. 
In both Parajika IV on the one hand and Pac. I and 
VIII on the other, this analysis with its very different 
style and terminology consorts strangely with the more 
archaic language and the more direct modes of thought 
that we usually associate with the Yinaya. 

(5) Pac. II and LI contain material belonging to 
JdtaJca stories — but so does Pac. V. 

(6) As already noted, there is the failure of the Old 
Commentary on Pac. XI to explain one of the two 
key-words of the rule: “ in destruction of,” pdtabyatdya. 

(7) Pac. XII, with its mention in the introductory 
story of Channa, who, having indulged in bad habits, 
andcdmm dcaritvd, was being examined for an offence 
in the midst of the Order, to my mind brings the whole 
question of monastic disciplinary regulation a step later 
in time. For it points to a period when formal pro- 
ceedings had been constituted, when faults were 
examined, not merely expiated by confession, and when 
there was an apparatus for dealing with, among many 
other transgressions, questions of failure in habit or 
conduct, dcdravipatti. These are set out in detail in 
CV, IV. This Pacittiya, in striking contrast to 
Sahgh. XII, where again the same fault is imputed to 
Channa, seems to have been compiled in full cognisance 
of these later legal proceedings. 

(8) Pac. XIII appears to be recording an event later 
in time than that recorded in Sangh. VIII. In this 
latter,. Dabba the Mallian is appointed, so it is said, 
to the double office of assigning lodgings and distribut- 
ing meals. Between this and the compilation of the 
Pacittiya some time must have elapsed, since in the 
Pacittiya he is being accused of acting out of favouritism. 
The Old Commentary mentions a number of offices 
tenable by members of the Order, showing that it knew 
of the creation of these. It does not mention all. So 
far we know little of the chronology of these offices, 
but it is unlikely that they were formed during the 
earliest days of the Sakyan venture. 
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(9) Now, in Parajika III, tke gist of tke offence 
lies in intentionally depriving a person of life. The case 
is cited, in the stories given after the formulation of 
the rule, of one monk tickhng another, who laughed so 
much that he died. It is here not said openly that this 
constitutes an offence, merely that it is not one involving 
defeat, because his death was not caused intentionally. 
Either some need to clarify the nature of this offence 
must have grown up, for in Pac. LII the same story 
is recounted and entails an offence of expiation; or the 
nature of the offence was decided contemporaneously 
with the Parajika story, but, being fdcittiya, was re- 
served for the Pacittiya group of rules and offences. 
If this is the case here, it is otherwise with Parajika II. 
For this now and again states that an offence of de- 
hberate lying may not be such as to constitute an offence 
of defeat, although it may be one involving expiation 
{Vin. iii. 59, 66). 

(10) Pac. LIII seems to offer little data as to its 
comparative age. It is unusual, however, in that 
no verbal reports of unsuitable behaviour are re- 
corded to reach the lord. The framing of the rule 
is made to depend upon Pasenadi’s belief that his 
“ device ” will arouse the required suspicions in 
Gotama’s mind. 

(11) The rule framed in Pac. LI V, that “ in dis- 
respect there is an offence of expiation,” is not unique. 
Three times a similar pddttiya offence is laid down 
at Vin. i. 176, in connection with the elaborate 
arrangements made there for holding the Pavarana 
ceremony. Such Pacittiyas are therefore part and 
parcel of large-scale administration and regulation, 
such as could only be undertaken when the Order 
was comparatively advanced in age and stabihty. 
But who can say whether the rule at Pac. LIV is based 
on these other anddariye ‘pdciUiyas, or they on it, or 
whether they are independent ? All one can say is that 
it is not at all necessary to suppose that the bad habits 
that again Channa is recorded to have indulged in had 
anything to do with preparations for the Pavarana. 
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For a long list of “ bad habits,” quite unconnected with 
this, is given at Sanghadisesa XIII. 

If the evidence of the Pacittiyas which are briefly 
stated and stand at the head of three only out of the 
eight divisions of which the Pacittiya section is com- 
posed, appears to be on the side of their comparative 
lateness, it must be not forgotten that the remaining 
Pacittiyas have never been subjected to any kind of 
critical examination. When this has been undertaken, 
it may be foimd that some of them also, although their 
rules are framed in the more normal manner, show similar 
or different signs of comparatively late construction. 
What I have done here is no more than to indicate 
possible lines which historical inquiry into the com- 
parative age of different parts of the Vinaya might 
follow. 

In discussing these “ brief ” Pacittiyas, I have had 
occasion to mention the overlapping of Parajika and 
Pacittiya material. I have cited Parajika IV and 
Pacittiya VIII, and these are also seen to work in with 
one another in a still further fashion. In the former 
it is an offence involving defeat for a monk, out of 
undue estimate for himself, to boast that he has attained 
some state of “ further-men,” when this is not a fact, 
abhuta. In the latter it is an offence of expiation for a 
monk to speak of attaining such a state to anyone not 
ordained, even though it be a fact, bliuta. In both 
cases the introductory story is identical up to this 
point, although Par. IV, before the final draft of the 
rule, adds material not appearing in Pac. VIII. This 
same long story with the two endings may in fact be 
the record of no more than one event, some monks 
averring that they had told a he, others maintaining 
that they had told the truth. If so. Par. IV and Pac. 
VIII would belong to precisely the same date, suggesting 
that the two cases were legislated for simultaneously, 
although the two findings were relegated to different 
but appropriate parts of the Patimokkha. 

Judging by the great length of Parajika IV, and the 
number of cases adduced and legislated for, the topic 
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was one that was at some time of immense importance.’^ 
It is not therefore surprising that it figures also in the 
Pacittiya section. It suggests, as does the substance 
of no other rules at all, the spiritual value attached 
to a man becoming something more and greater than he 
was^ before. 

There are still further occasions when the contents 
of this volume refer to difierent portions of the Vinaya 
or are referred to by it. Under the latter heading come 
also certain allusions which are generally wrapped up 
in the phrase, yathadhammo Tcdretahho, he should be 
dealt with according to the rule— that is, according to 
some Nissaggiya or Pacittiya rule. This indicates that 
such a rule had been formulated before that portion 
of the Vinaya referring to it had been compiled . I have 
drawn attention, in the notes, to any references that I 
have found in the contents of this volume to or from 
other parts of the Vinaya. 

Another Pacittiya which betrays the marks of some 
later accretion is No. XXIX. In it there is a list of 
eleven persons who, for a householder, were elders, 
(herd, and whom he invited to a meal. It is an interest- 
ing list. It contains the names of nine out of the ten 
to twelve men whom Mrs. Rhys Davids considers were 
at the beginning of his ministry “ clustering about the 
Leader in the Vinaya.”® Two therefore look like intru- 
ders into this early company; Upali, “the Vinaya 
expert”® — ^but expert only on the assumption that by 
his day the discipline had had time to grow into some 
coherent form; and Rahula, the founder’s son. He was 
probably not among his father’s followers from the 
very beginning of his teaching, and was never a par- 
ticularly satisfactory monk, although several earnest 
discourses were addressed to him.^ 


^ B,D. i. xxiv f. 

- Sakya, p. 127. For further information on these early followers 
see Gotama the Man, Ch. YI, and Ch. VII. 

3 Balya, p. 352. ^ M. Stas. 61, 62, 147. 
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Members of Other Sects. — This vohime contains some 
interesting details about the titthiyas, especially, as is 
natural, regarding ways in which their life and that of 
the Sakyan followers might overlap. 

(1) In Nissaggiya XXII, people, jumping from the 
particular to the general, complained that the recluses, 
sons of the Sakyans, went about for almsfood to be 
put into their hands, like members of other sects. 

(2) In Nissaggiya VI, monks coming “ naked as 
they were ” to Savatthi were mistaken by their co- 
religionists for djlvaJca, Naked Ascetics.^ 

(3) In Pacittiya I, Hatthaka, a monk, having been 
outwitted in an argument by members of other sects, 
titthiyas, resorted to unworthy methods in order to con- 
found them. The titthiyas complained, and not in vain, 
for the modest monks heard them and asked Hatthaka 
if there was truth in what they had been saying. He 
seems to have been very cross, saying that somehow 
the titthiyas should be worsted. But the modest monks 
were not impressed by this declaration, and told the 
incident to the lord. The result was what is now the 
first pacittiya rule. This story merely confirms what is 
well known: that monks and titthiyas debated together, 
and that, whatever individual monks might do or think, 
the considered opinion of samgha was that titthiyas 
should not be treated contemptuously. 

■■(4) Pacittiya XXXII. 8 supplies various items of 
interest. To begin with there is the dfivaka who wanted 
to provide “ a meal for all heretics,” sahbapasandika- 
hhatta. This shows that he thought of those who were 
not of his sect, although they were following a life of 
religion, as “ heretics ” ; at the same time he wished to 
honour them by entertaining them. In accordance 
with this view, or so it seems, the djlvaha was advised 
by King Bimbisara, a relation of his, first of all to invite 
Gotama and his monks. He sent a messenger to the 
monks, but they refused the invitation, for at that time 
a group-meal of this nature had not been allowed. The 


‘ Lit. Men of the Livelihood, Ind., p. 143. 
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naked ascetic then approached Gotama, whom he greeted 
in an amicable and friendly way, and argued that one 
who is gone iovth, jnhhajita, is fit or worthy, arahati, 
to accept the alms of another who is gone forth. Gotama 
then, as recorded, accepted, and allowed the monks to 
eat a group-meal at the meal-time of recluses, samana- 
bJiatta-samaya. Here, as not infrequently, the terms 
of the rule are wider than the terms used in the story 
leading up to its formulation. Samana was a word 
of very general application, covering djivaJca, as well as 
members of all other diverse and “ heretical ” sects. In 
the Old Commentary, samana is defined as paribbdjaka- 
samdfanna, lit. one who has attained to being a wanderer. 
PanbbdjaTca} was, like samana, a word of tremendous 
range, although it did not, for members of Gotama’s 
Order themselves, include “ monk ” or “nun.” For, 

(5) In Pacittiya XLI (--Fm. iv. 286, and c/. iv. 224), 
wanderer and female wanderer are, taking their defini- 
tions in conjunction, explained as, “ setting aside monk 
and novice, nun, female probationer and female novice, 
whoever (else) has attained to being a (male or female) 
wanderer.” It is only regrettable that the definition 
contains the word to be defined. In this portion of the 
Old Commentary too. Naked Ascetic, here and also in 
the rule called acelaha,^ although he figured in the story 
as an djlval'a, is defined as “ whoever, naked, has at- 
tained to being a wanderer.” This definition should 
be compared with that of samana in Pacittiya XXXII. 

Pacittiya XLI further tells that a monk gave almsfood, 

^ The account of paribbajaka at Bud. Ind., p. 141, has not been 
superseded. 

^ He who is without a cloth, oela. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, ii. 
xxx-xxxi, says that “ the Buddhists denote by Acelaka the followers 
of Makkhali Gosala and his two predecessors, Kisa Samkicca and 
Nanda Vaccha, and have preserved an account of their religious 
practices in the Majjhima Nikaya, 36.” Jacobi draws attention 
to the identity of the rules for the ocehzte and the Jains. Gosala’s 
views are set forth at H. i. 53,. Dial. i. 71, n. 1, calls his followers 
djivaka. B. M. Barua, The A jlvakas, Pt. i., p. 13, summarises the 
position thus: “Both the Jaina and Buddhist records agree in 
speaking of Gosala as a leader of the Ajivaka sect. . . . They also 
agree in calling the Ajivakas naked ascetics (acelakas).” 
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at a distribution of food,, to an djlvaka. All that the 
djivaka seems to have done by way of thanks was to 
tell his fellow sectarians that the food was obtained 
by him from a mund^ahapatika belonging to Gotama, 
the recluse, samana. This curious term, possibly unique 
to this context, is clearly one of contempt. It means 
literally “ little shaven householder ”, and would seem 
to imply that the djlvakas despised the monks for their 
less austere way of living, and were not above having 
a sly dig at their more indulgent tendencies. 

People who heard what the djlmka had said are 
recorded to advise the lord not to let monies, whom they 
call ayya, masters, give with their own hands to tit- 
thiyas, since these want to bring discredit on the buddha, 
the dhamma and the Order. 

Three points emerge from this episode with the lay- 
people. First, that djlvakas did not live, any more than 
did monks, either in seclusion from the “ world ” or from. 
members of other sects, including Gotama’s. Secondly, 
that the lay-people appear to have come to the con- 
clusion that their representations to the lord must 
include more than the one sect of the djivaka^, and they 
therefore say titthiyas, a term of broader application. 
Thirdly, that the odd intrusion of the later “ triad of 
Buddhism ” may suggest that this passage belongs to 
a comparatively late date, but that then, with the 
increasing popularity of Gotama’s Order, relations 
between Sakyan monks and followers of other sects were 
becoming somewhat strained. 

This Pacittiya, rich in its references to members of 
other sects, contains yet one more. Gotama is reputed 
to tell Ananda to give what surplus there is of the 
Order’s solid food to “ those who eat scraps,” broken 
meats, or remains of food, vighdsdda. Ananda, always 
showing a touching regard for women, chose as the 
recipients some female wanderers, paribbdjikd. Here 
then is contributory evidence that wanderers were 
eaters of scraps, of food not otherwise wanted, and 
that they did not object to receiving this from Gotama’s 
religious followers. 
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(6) In Nissaggiya XX a wanderer, faribbdjaha, is 
recorded to barter his costly cloth for IJpananda’s outer 
cloak, but when he wanted to exchange the articles 
again Upananda refused. The wanderer complained, 
basing his argument on the life of the world ; because 
householders give out of compassion to another house- 
holder, should not one who has gone forth, pabbajita, 
give to one who has gone forth? The resemblance to 
the djlvaha’s reasoning in Pac. XXXII. 8 cited above 
is quite remarkable. Upananda is rebuked both by 
other monks and by Gotama for bartering with a 
wanderer. The wanderer’s park or monastery, drdma, 
is mentioned.^ 

Sakyaputta. — In this volume there are two monks 
who have appended to their name the epithet Sakya- 
putta. These are Upananda Sakyaputta, to whom 
there are frequent references — e.g., Nis. VI, VIII-X, 
XVIII, XX, XXV, XXVII, Pac. IX, XLII-XLVI, 
LIX, and Hatthaka Sakyaputta, Pac. I. This epithet, 
which I have translated as “ son of the Sakyans,” was 
presumably given to distinguish these men from others 
bearing the same name. Neither Upananda nor Hat- 
thaka was an ornament to the Order, and thus the 
epithet will not have been conferred in recognition of 
any special ability on his part. It indicated primarily 
that they were Sakyans, bom into the Sakyan clan or 
tribe, gotta. But it did more than this. It implied, 
not only that the men so described were of Sakyan 
descent and themselves Sakyans, but that they were 
also members of the religious sect known by its con- 
temporaries as the Sakyaputta sect, its adherents being 
called sahyaputtiyas. 

For Sakyans who were not monks are called, when 
there was need to diflFerentiate them from others of the 
same name, not Sakyaputta, but Sakka. A good 
example is Mahanama Sakka (Pac. XL VII and, e.g., 
A. i. 26, 276), a brother of Anuruddha and cousin of 


‘ See Bud. India, p. 142. 
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Gotama. There does not seem to have been any other 
notable Anuruddha contemporary with this brother of 
Mahanama’s, and so there was no occasion to append 
Sakka to his name. There were however other Sfaha- 
namasd hence the siifi&x Sakka for the one of Sakyan 
descent. 

I hold it essential to translate the pxdta in Sakyaputta. 
Yet in saying that a Sakyan who had become a follower 
of Gotama’s was called Sakyaputta if his own name 
was not sufficiently distinctive, I do not in the least 
wish to suggest anything mystical or comparable to the 
Hindu “twice born.” No more is meant than the 
recording of the case of a Sakyan who had become a 
follower of the Sakyaputta sect, or, after the Order had 
been fully constituted, a monk in Gotama’s Order. In 
this way, the force of putta in Sakyaputta is double- 
edged. It indicates at one and the same time a man’s 
birth as Sakyan and his calling as religious. Moreover, 
the fact is emphasised that the sectarian or monastic 
body which he has entered is one founded by his kins- 
man, a member of his own clan, Gotama Sakyaputta, 
as he is called by members of other sects, ^ and by Assaji, 
recently become a follower.® 

In its beginnings, the sect founded by Gotama, and 
which afterwards turned into an “ Order,”^ was largely 
entered and maintained by his relations. I therefore 
think it advisable, in order to keep before the mind the 
Sakyan and not merely Gotamic influences on the origin 
of the monastic institution, to translate the Sakya part 
of the compound Sakyaputta as “of the Sakyans,” using 
the plural. The same will apply to Sakyapuitiyo, “ sons 
of the Sakyans,” a name frequently given to Gotama’s 
followers, whether they were of the Sakyan clan or 
not. By their calling, and not on account of their 
birth, these had become “ sons ” of the Sakyan leader, 


» See D.P.P.N. _ ^ jy. i. 

^ Vin. L 41. Assaji is recorded to refer to Grotama as makdsamano 
Sakyajputto Sakyakuld the great recluse, tlie son of tlie 

Sakyans, gone fortli from a Sakyan family. 

^ See S. Dutt, Early Bud. Monachism, Ck. III. 
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Sakyamuni/ and of his Sakyan co-workers and co- 
fonnders.^ 

There is a commentarial support for taking the Sakya 
of the compound as a plural. For VA. ISS defines 
Sakyaputta as Sakyanam putto, “ son of the Sakyans,” 
Sakydnam being a genitive plural. 

It is perhaps not always necessary, although I hold 
it to be correct, to insert “ son,” putta, in translations 
of various compounds, such as devaputta {e.g., A. i. 
278 , Hatthaka devaputta) and Mallaputta {e.g., Dabba 
Mallaputta, Vin. iii. 158 , iv. 37 ), it being sufficient to 
read merely a, or the, deva, and a, or the, Mallian. 

But when a person can only be distinguished from 
others bearing the same name by calling him “ so and 
so, the son of so and so,” as Upasena Vangantaputta,® 
then the putta part of the name must be translated. 
For he was not Upasena Vanganta, but Upasena, 
Vanganta’s son. The great exception to this is Sari- 
putta, where, for English translators and readers, putta 
seems to have become an integral part of his name, since 
it is never translated as “ the son of (Rupa-)Sari.” 

As putta sometimes forms part of a name, so also 
does mdtd, pita, dhltd, mother, father, daughter. For 
example, there are Sigalamata, Nakulamata, Visakha 
Migaramata, Nakulapita, Suppavasa Koliyadhita. Now 
Nakulamata and Nakulapita have, in the Pali canon, 
no other names. They must therefore be translated 
as “ Nakula’s mother ” and “ Nakula’s father.” I 
think it as necessary to translate putta where it means 
a “ son ” in a life of religion, as it is to translate mdtd, 
pitd, dhltd and again putta where no such reference is 
intended. 

There are further the terms ayya and ayyaputta', 

^ E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, p. 1, n. I, “ Sakyamuni, ‘ the 
sage of the ^akyas’”; Hist. Bud. Thought, p. 150, “Sakyamuni, 
‘ the recluse of the Sakyas ’ ” ; S. Eadhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 
i. 351, “Sakyamuni, the sage of the Sakyas.” 

^ Mrs. Ehys Davids, Gotama the Mem, p. 89 ff.; Sakya, p. 115 if.; 
and cf. Unknown Go-founders of Buddhism, J.R.A.S., 1927, p. 193 ff. 

^ See below, p. 83. 
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these cannot mean exactly the same thing. The former 
is “ master ” and the latter “ little master,” something 
like our “ son of the house,” the young gentleman. 
Again there i&^ setthi and setthi-putta. The former is 
variously translated as banker, merchant, great 
merchant, treasurer." A difference in standing is, I hold, ■ 
intended, by setthiputta (see Nissag. VI), and should 
be shown in translations. A setthiputta is a young 
merchant, literally a son of a merchant, but he is not 
yet the head of the firm, for his description as putta 
means that his father is still alive. It would not be 
actually wrong to translate setthiputta && “merchant,” 
since he is one by occupation, but the full significance 
implicit in putta can only be l3rought out by regarding 
the word as pithy, not as pleonastic. In the same way 
I think that the intended implication of putta, when 
the poor workman addresses Kirapatika, in Pac. 
XXXIII, as ayyaputta, is that this employer, although 
paying the wages, was not the head of his business 
because his father was still living. 

Dhamml hatha and dhamma. — I have translated 
dhammi hatha often as “reasoned talk,” someti m es as 
“ talk on dhamma.” In so doing, I have been guided 
mainly by the context. I hold that in the phrase, 
“ then the lord on this occasion, in this connection, 
having given dhamml addressed the monks, 

saying,” the lord is not supposed to have given them 
talk on dhamrm, on material now found chiefly in the 
Suttas. I think it more probable that he was engaged 
in explaining to the monks such circumstances as had 
arisen since the first framing of a rule, and telling them 
why he thought its alteration justifiable. He would 
thus have been reasoning out the situation with them, 
marshalling the arguments bearing on the case. 

Similarly, Gotama is sometimes shown, for example 
in Xis. Ill and Pac. LVIII, as questioning monks or 
hearing reports about their conduct. Then, it is said, 
“ having given he framed a rule so that, 

given certain circumstances, they need not behave in 
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that particular way again. In this connection Pac. 
LVIII is interesting, for it asserts that the dhamml 
hatha, given was “ on what is befitting, on what is 
suitable.” These words, {an~)anulomiJca and {an-)anuc- 
chaviha, do not properly belong to Sutta but to Yinaya 
material. When they occur in the Suttas,^ it seems 
uniformly the case that they are used in connection 
with the discipline of monks or other somawos. 

On the other hand, when it is said, for example in 
Pac. VI, that Anuruddha roused and delighted the 
woman dkammiyd kathdya, it would be a mistake to 
think that he was explaining to her the need for making 
or altering a rule. The context in no way suggests 
this; it suggests that he had given her an inspiring 
talk in virtue of which she became a lay-adherent. 

Again, to take from among many other instances of 
it, the phrase as it stands in Pac. XXI. From the con- 
text it may be inferred that Gotama gave the nuns 
some lofty discourse to recompense their disappointment 
for “ the merely inferior talk on dhamma,” parittan neva 
dhammim haiham hatvd, given them by the group of 
six monks in place of the exhortation.^ 

Lest it be thought that in the Nissaggiyas and these 
Pacittiyas the phrase dhamml hatha supplants dhamma, 
it will be wise to draw attention to some of the passages 
where this great word occurs. In Pac. IV, the group 
of six monks are found making lay-followers speak 
dAamma line by line. This was made an offence. The 
Old Commentary on this Pacittiya, as well as that on 
Pac. VII, by its choice of words for defining dhamma, 
makes it clear that dhamma as the teaching, as dis- 
courses, as great sayings, as connected with the goal, 
attha, was being considered; and neither dhamma as 
dhamml hatha, reasoned talk germane to the matter in 
hand, nor dhamma as Alie text, as it is explained 


^ E.g., A. i. 106, ii. 27, iii. 116; Af. i. 477; 7i.T03; Sm. 385. 

" Cf. M. iii. 270, where Mahapajapati is shown, asking Gotama 
for exhortation, for instruction, for cZ/iam»w’AafAa, “ talk on dhanama,” 
for the nuns. 
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in Bu.’s commentary.^ PSc, VII traces the evolution 
of the circumstances in which it became permissible for 
a monk to teach dhamma, dhammam deseti, to women. 
Pac. V confines itself to mentioning that lay-followers 
listened to diiamma spoken by, bhdsita, monks who were 
elders. This would be in accordance with part of the 
definition given by the Old Commentary on Pac. IV 
and VII, that dhamma is what is spoken by disciples. 

Dhamma, for the reason stated in the Introduction 
to vol. i., I have left untranslated.® 

Ardma\ vihara. — I have usually translated drama, 
not as “ park,” but as “monastery”; and vihdra as 
“ dwelling-place.”® The Vinaya depicts monastic life 
at a fairly advanced stage, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the many words connected with the monks’ lodgings 
had attained definite meanings reflecting the habits and 
customs induced by their way of living. 

Ardmas were doubtless originally places for enjoy- 
ment, parks. Many were handed over by rich bene- 
factors to the Order as it grew and its increasing numbers 
called for larger and more fixed settlements. Ardmas 
thus became monasteries, places made use of by monks, 
and intended solely for this purpose. 

Yihdras too, as the monks increased in number, 
changed their character. The word had at some time 
stood for something much like an isolated parwena, 
or cell, but it came to imply a row of cells, or individual 
dwelling-places, connected by a verandah, jpamukhaJ^ 

It is curious and disappointing that the definition of 
vihdra in Pac. XIX and at Vin. iii. 156 is so unenlighten- 
ing. Neither is the word explained where other com- 
parable terms are briefly defined in Parajika II.® 

H. Kern® has to my mind given an acceptable, though 
short, account oi drdma, vihdra, parivena and kidi (hut) ; 

^ For Bu.’s interpretations of the words used in defining dhamma, 
see FA. 742, and below, p. 191. * B.B. i. Ivi. 

® For notes on these terms, see below, pp. 2, 46. 

* C/. Pac. X¥II. 2, 1. 6 gee B.D. i. 83. 

® Mem. Ini. Buddhism, p. 80 ff, 

d 
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and S. Dutt lias a learned and illuminating chapter^ 
on the development, interrelation and use of these 
quarters for monks, together with the function and 
character of such other words denoting habitations for 
monks as slma, boundary, limit ; avasa, residence, settle- 
ment, colony; mA sendsana, lodgings, bedding, “ seats.” 
S. Dutt shows, in this chapter, that as “ the communal 
life of the Bhikkhus came to gravitate more and more 
towards a coenobium,” largely “brought about by the 
institutions of Vassa,” the rains-retreat, so there de- 
veloped the means and the rules for communal, as against 
eremitical, dwelling. 

Ekamantam . — The literal meaning of this is “ at one 
side.” The word constantly occurs in the phrases, “ he, 
or she, stood, or sat down at one side.” This imphes 
respect accorded to a superior. In order to bring out 
this aspect oi ekamantam, of the respectful attitude 
adopted by laity towards monks, by monks to senior 
monks or to wiser monks, I have translated the word 
as “ at a respectful distance.” In so doing, I am follow- 
ing the Commentaries. These enumerate six wrong 
ways of sitting, nisajjadosa,^ such as would bring dis- 
comfort and inconvenience to a person worthy of con- 
sideration and honour. The only reason why I prefer 
my translation to the more literal one is that it better 
emphasises a particular point in the manners of the 
day; and also when we hear of lay-people sitting down 
or standmg by monks “ at a respectful distance,” one 
more piece of evidence, however small, testifying to the 
esteem in which monks were held by the laity, is forced 
to contribute its weight. 

Abbhantara . — This is a linear measure, mentioned 
below on pp. 20, 22, and which I have left untranslated 
for fear lest an English rendering should give a false 
impression.® 


‘ Early Bud. MonacJiism, Ch. V. 

^ See below, p, 42, n. 5, ^ See B.D. i., p. Iviii. 
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Bu.’s Commentary^ remarks that “ here one abbhan- 
tom is twenty-eight hands (hattha)”-, the C.P.D. says 
no more than that it is “ a certain measure of length.” 
The VibJianga Commentary does not include abbhantam 
among its graded linear measurements at all.^ In 
Moggallana’s scheme of measures of length,® although 
given at the very end of the scheme and looking like 
an afterthought, we find that twenty-eight ratanas 
equal one abbJiantam. Rhys Davids,^ following this 
scheme, describes ratana as “ (cubit, forearm) = hattha— 
kukku,” and says that hattha “ is the usual word.”® 
The Samyutta Commentary explains kuhhu by hattha.^ 
As it is very likely that these measurements varied with 
time and locality, in trying to establish the length of a 
Vinaya abbhantam it will be best to consider the hattha, 
twenty-eight of which were held to compose an abbhan- 
tara, according to Yinaya interpretations. 

We find hattha defined in the Old Commentary’ as 
“ from the elbow as far as the tip of the nail,” which 
means that hattha, taken as a measure of length, would 
comprise the hand together with the forearm.® Even 
so, there is yet some vagueness, for the tips of the nails 
are not all the same distance from the elbow. We are 
thus left with not an exact measurement. Rhys 
Davids however suggested that “ to the end of the little 
finger only is meant,”® apparently on the grounds that 
because the span, vidatthi, is the basis of computation 
for the ratana, two vidatthi making one ratana, and 
because vidatthi is “ the name for the ordinary span to 
the end of the fourth or little finger ” from the end of 
the thumb, therefore the hattha, which is equivalent 
to the ratana measure, would be from the elbow as far 
as the nail of the little finger. This provides a straight 
line for measurement, and the distance is about fifteen 
inches. One ahbhantara, taken as equal to twenty- 
eight hatthas, would therefore correspond to roughly 


^ VA. 654. 2 VbhA. 343. ® Abhp. 194-7. 

* Ancient Coins, etc., p. 15. ® Op. cit., loc. dt, n. 2. 

® SA. iii. 300. ’ Yin. iii. 121, iv. 221. 

** Cf. YA, 533. ® Ancient Coins, etc., pp. 15, 17. 
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tMrty-five feet. The “staff” in SekMya 58 (Fw. iv. 
200), that had to measure “ four hands,” would be about 
five feet in length. 

In conclusion, I very gratefully acknowledge my debt 
to Mrs. Rhys Davids for her unflagging interest in the 
preparation of this volume, and for kindly reading the 
proofs. Two revered theras of Colombo, the Venerable 
Rambukwella Siddhartha and the Venerable S. P. 
Vajiranana, have given me much valuable assistance 
with monastic practice and Vimya terminology. 

To these in particular, and also to other friends and 
acquaintances in Ceylon, too numerous to mention, I 
would tender my warm thanks in recognition of conversa- 
tions that were as instructive as they were stimulating. 
I am also indebted to the editor for his kind permission 
to reprint in this Introduction part of an article published 
in 1939 in the Vesak Number of the Ceylon Daily News. 

I. B. HORNER. 

Manchester, 1940. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DISCIPLINE 


VOLUME II. 




Vinayapipka 

SUTTAVIBHANGA (NISSAGGIYA) 

[These thirty rules, venerable ones, for offences of 
expiation involving forfeiture, come up for reci- 

tation.] 

FOEFEITUKB (NISSAGGIYA) I 

At one time the enlightened one, the lord, was staying 
at Vesali in the Gotamaka shrine.^ At that time 
three robes were allowed to monks by the lord.^ The 


^ Gotamaka-cetiya, one of the cetiyas or shrines of Vesali, to the 
south (D. iii. 9). Mentioned, with the other shrines of Vesali, as 
being pleasant (D. ii. 102-3, 118; A, iv. 309; S. v. 159; TJd. 62), 
AA. ii. 373 ascribes the Gotamaka-cetiya to a yakkha named 
Gotamaka. For further references to these shrines see UdA. 322-3; 
DiaL i. 220 ff.; K.S, v. 230, 231; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Gotama the 
Man, 193; B. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha as Legend and History, 
137; B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, 46, and Appendix; 
and D.P.P.V. : 

^ The three robes, ticwara, consisted of the inner robe or cloth, 
antaravdsaka, the upper robe or cloth, uttardsahga, the outer cloak, 
sanghdM. Permission to wear a double, diguna, outer cloak, a 
single, eteat/a, upper robe, and a single inner robe is given at Vin. 
i. 289, also at the Gotamaka shrine. At Vin. Texts ii. 212, n. 2, 
the three robes are described in detail, although there the sahghdti 
is wrongly called the waist cloth.” 

The antaramsaha is put on at the waist, and hangs down to just 
above the ankles, being tied i^ith the hay ahandhana, a strip of cloth 
made into a belt or girdle (allowed at Vin. ii. 136). The method 
of putting on the antaravdsaka is diheTexA from that adopted by 
laymen, Vin, ii. 137. Monks take the two ends together, fold them 
across together in front and then fold them back again; then the 
garment is held in position by the belt. The uttardsanga is the 
upper robe vrorn when a monk is in a residence. It covers him 
from neck to ankle, leaving one shoulder bare; it should not be worn 

rr. 1 
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groups of six monks, thinking: “ Three robes are allowed 
by the lord,” entered a village in one set of robes, 
remained in the monastery® in another set of three 
robes, went down to bathe in another set of three robes. 
Those who were modest monks looked down upon,® 
criticised,^ spread it about,® saying: “ How can the 
group of six monks wear an extra robe T”® Then these 
monks told this matter to the lord. 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that you wear an extra 
robe ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 


in the same way as laymen wear their upper cloth, Vin. ii. 137. 
The sanghdti is put on over this when the monk goes out. It may 
be exactly the same size as the uttardsanga, but it consists of double 
cloth, since to make it two robes are woven together. It is a good 
protection against cold, and monks may wrap themselves in it to 
sleep. All these three robes are made in the patchwork fashion. 
Only the bathing- cloth is plain. 

^ To end of ||1 j| below, c/. Vin. i. 289, where the sixfold group is 
again recorded as offending in this way. There a reference to 
this Nissag. rule is implied, for it is said that monks should not 
wear an extra robe, and whoever does so should be dealt with 
according to the rule. 

^ drama, a park, a place where one enjoys oneself, d-^ramati. 
Cf. definition of drama at Tin. iii. 49 as jgupjph&rdma pJialdrdma, 
flower-park, fruit-park (orchard). In Pali, however, the word has 
come to be used largely in connection with a residence for monks, 
hence a monastery. 

^ ujjhdyantL ExpL at F.4. 296 as avajjhdyanti avajdnantd tarn 
jhdyanti olokenti, Idmakato vd cintenti ti attho, they censured, de- 
spising, they were angry, (and) looked down upon him, or the 
meaning is they thought (of him) as inferior. Of. VA. 770 (wjjM- 
peti) and SA. L 349. XJjjhayati therefore seems to mean to think 
poorly of, to look down upon, to belittle someone, rather than to 
be irritated, angry, or to grumble. Of. Pdc. 13, Vin. iv. 38, 

^ khlyanti. Expl. at VA. 296 as tassa avan^arn kathenti pakdsenti, 
they speak blame (dispraise) of him, they show him up. Cf. SA. 
i. 349. Hence to speak badly of someone, to criticise. Of. Pdc. 13, 
Vin. iv. 38, Pdc. l^, Vin. iv. 152, Pdc. 81, Vin. iv. 154. 

® vipdcenti. Vixpl. at F^, 296 as vitthdrikam haronti sabbattha 
pattharanti, they make wide-spread, they spread everywhere. Hence 
to speak disparagingly, to spread ill-fame. C/. SA. i. 349. These 
three words occur frequently in Fin., but only once I think other- 
wise in the Canon, at S. i. 232. ® atirekaclvara. 
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How can you, foolisli men, wear an extra robe? 
It is not, foolish men, for pleasing' those who are not 
(yet) pleased^ . . ; And' thus, monks, this rule of 
training^ should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should wear ■ an extra robe, there is 
an offence^ of expiation^ involving' forfeitnre.''’^ 


^ appasanndmm pasddaya. Pasdda, prasdda (Skit.) is ''pleas- 
ing.’’ Cf, buddhe pasanm of >S. i. 34, pleased witli the Buddha, 
and therefore become his followers, Le. converted. Thus " pleasing ” 
has the sense of converting.’’ 

^ siJcJchdpada, Tada is a sentence, rule, regulation, ordinance, 
which indicates a training. Mere pada m mle; sikkM is training. 
Hence a rule of, or for, training. 

^ Although no word for " offence ” occurs in these rules, the terms 
themselves----e.p. dukkafa^-implj " offence.” 

^ pdcittiya. E. J. Thomas, Hist, Bud. Thought, p. W, n, 3, says 
that “ this translation depends on the derivation of pdcittiy a from 
Sanskrit but this is not the term used in the Sanskrit 

•versions of the Patimokkha, which have pdtayantika B>nd pdyantikaP 
Vm. Texts i. 32 and Geiger, Literatur und Sprache § 27, incline 
to etymology pmyaiciUika. Geiger points out that Sylvain Levi 
derives it from pmk-citta which +ika is the derivation to which 
the P.P.D. inclines. Pdcittiy a m prdyaicittika means lit. “in 
repentance, in compensation, in expiation.” Expiation is not, 
however, enjoined in these rules, but confession. Thus in reality 
pdcittiya means a (minor) offence to be confessed. But since the 
term pdcittiya has etymologically nothing to do with confession, I 
have kept to the more literal rendering of “expiation.” B. C. 
Law, Pali i. 46 ff,, speaks of Pacittiya offences as those 
“ for which some expiation was laid down . . . requiring repentance 
. . . requiring confession and absolution.” 

At Yin. i. 254 five things are allowed to the monks after the 
ceremonial making of the kathina cloth, one being to have as many 
robes as are wanted. This appears to be a relaxation of the above 
rule. 

^ nissaggiya. The thing to be forfeited or given up was that in 
respect of which the offence had been committed. 

The name of this class of offence, Nissaggiya Pacittiya, means 
that, besides confessing the offence, there is an object wrongfully 
acquired which has to be forfeited. In the next class of offence, 
Pacittiya, there is no such object which needs to be forfeited. To 
mark the distinction between these two classes of offence (Nissaggiya 
Pacittiya, and Pacittiya), as also their connection, in translating 
nissaggiya pdcittiya I have put nissaggiya^ “involving forfeiture,” 
in the secondary position, although in the Pali it stands before 
pdcittiya. 
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Thus this rule of training for monks came to be laid 
down^ by the lord. II 1 II 

At that time^ an extra robe accrued to® the venerable 
Inanda ; and the venerable Ananda was desirous of giving 
that robe to the venerable Sariputta, but the venerable 
Sariputta was staying at Saketa. Then it occurred to 
the venerable Inanda: “ A rule of training laid down by 
the lord is that an extra robe should not be worn. And 
this extra robe has accrued to me, and I am desirous 
of giving this robe to the venerable Sariputta, but the 
venerable [195] Sariputta is staying at Saketa. Now what 
line of conduct should be followed by me ?” Then the 
venerable Ananda told this matter to the lord. He said : 

“ But, Ananda, how long before Sariputta will come 
(here) 

“ Lord, on the ninth or tenth day,” he said. 

Then the lord on this occasion, in this connection, having 
given reasoned talk,^ addressed the monks, saying : 

“ Monks, I allow you to wear an extra robe for at 
most ten days. And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

When the robe-material is settled,® when a monk’s® 

^ -pannatta. The primary sense, “ made known,” is now lost. 
The word is now used in its secondary sense of established, given, 
passed, laid down. 

2 = Yin. i. 289. Also cf. below, Nissag. XXI, where the same story 
is told in the same words about an extra bowl. 

^ uppannam hoti, lit. there came to be arisen to, produced for, or 
born to. 0/ below, pp. 24, 90, 99, 114. 

^ dharnmi hatha. In this and similar contexts this does not mean 
talk on dhamma, on the doctrine as expounded in the Suttas, so 
much as any good, reasonable talk relevant to the matter in hand. 
Thus here the lord, it may be supposed, would have reasoned with 
the monks and have explained to them the causes and conditions 
leading him to modify the rule as originally laid down. Of. VA. 637 . 

^ nitthita, established, closed, settled, finished, ready to wear, or 
done for.” For this last see V in. Texts i. 19 in note. That 
nitthita has the two meanings of “ made ” and “ done for ” is 
borne out by the Old Corny. Huber, J.As. 1913, Xov.-Dec., p. 490, 
has “ si un bhiksu a les trois robes au complet,” and doubtless the 
meaning here is that the robes have been distributed and each 
monk has his set of three robes made up and ready to wear. 

® bhihhhund, instrumental used for genitive. 
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katliina^ (privileges)® Itave been reraoved,® an extra 
robe may be worn for at most ten days. For bim who 
exceeds that (period), there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture.” || 2 [j 


^ The kathina cloth is the cotton cloth supplied annually, after 
the rains, by the laity to the monks for making robes. Kathina 
refers to a specially ceremonial cloth, for it is made with special 
ceremony at the end of the rains. The kathina cloth should be 
brought at dawn, offered to the Order, cut by the monks, sewn and 
dyed. All this must be done on the same day. Then it is taken 
to a smia^ boundary, and with formulae is offered by the Order to 
one monk. Ways in which kathina comes to be made, atthata, and 
not made, anaUhata, are given at Fm. i. 254 f. The kathina cloth 
brings certain privileges, which, however, last only four months. 
It loses its quality automatically at the end of the season, as w'ell as 
in other ways, A monk can wear kathina cloth for any length of 
days as long as the kathina quality is there. If it is not kathina 
cloth, he can wear an extra robe for only ten days. On atthata 
c/. also below, p. 26, n. 3. 

^ Five things were allowable to monks when the kathina cloth 
had been (formally) made, atthata, Yin. i. 254. 

^ ubhhatasmim kathine ; sometimes uhhhdra- or uddhdra-. On 
these phrases see Yin. Texts i. 18, n., for a most interesting though 
tentative account of the usages connected with the robes. Also 
Yin, Texts ii. 148, n., 157, n. Huber, J.As., 1913, Nov.-Dee., p. 490, 
renders “ et qu’il ait pris le kathina’^; Gogerly, J.R.A.S., 1862, 
p. 431, and the kathina (or cloth for the purpose) has been con- 
secrated” ; Dickson, J.R.A.S., 1876, p. 105, '‘when the kathina period 
has expired”; Rhys Davids, Yin, Texts i. 18, “when the kathina 
has been taken up by the bhikkhu ” ; Yin. Texts ii. 157, “ suspen- 
sion of the kathina privileges ” (for teM?^M66Adra) ; B. C. Law, 
Mist, Pali Lit. i. 52, “ after the performance of the kathina cere- 
mony.” 

For the eight grounds for removing the five kathina “ privileges ” 
—i.e., the five things that are allowable after the kathina cloth is 
made — see Yin. i. 255 ff. According to Old Corny., see below, they 
may also be removed before the time by the Order. The ceremony 
of making and distributing the kathina cloth (see above, p. 5, 
n. 1) took place after the rains, Fm. i. 254, and it was seen to that 
each monk had three robes. These, though worn by him, were the 
property of the Order. He might not need three new ones every 
season. However, it might happen that, through dampness or other 
causes, his three robes were not ready to wear, or he might be 
going to another residence (see the palibodha and apalibodha at 
Yin. i. 265), and then he might take (temporarily) an extra robe. 
Thus for this period the rule as to the three robes was relaxed, 
and an extra robe might be worn, but not for more than ten days. 
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When the robe-material is settled means: the robe- 
material is made up^ for a monk; or lost^ or destroyed^ 
or burnt, or an expectation of robe-material is dis- 
appointed.^ 

When the hathina {privileges) have been removed 
they come to be removed because of a certain one of 
eight grounds,® or they come to be removed before the 
time by the Order. 

For at most ten days means: it may be worn for ten 
days at the maximum. 


Wien the kathina privileges had been removed for one or other 
of the eight grounds for removing them, then the monk must 
assign his extra robe. At Vin. i. 289 monks are allowed ” to 
assign, vikappeti, an extra robe. Of, Vin. i. 254 for the allow- 
ance to have as many robes as desired when the kathina cloth 
has been made, and before the privileges, of which this is one, are 
removed. 

^ kata; cf, kataclvara at Vin. i. 256, a robe that is made up, 
finished, ready to wear, opposed to civara^ robe-material, probably 
meaning not ready to wear, and viffakatacwara^ o. robe or robe- 
material that is imperfectly executed, thus not ready to wear. 
VA. 638 says that kata means that it is finished by means of a 
needle. 

^ V A. 638, carried off by thieves.” On removal of kathina 
privileges owing to loss of the robe-material, see Vin. i. 
255 ff.^ 

® Ihid., ‘‘ destroyed by white ants.” 

^ civardsd u;pacchinnd. On a monk going away with the ex- 
pectation of a robe and the removal of his kathina privileges on 
various grounds, see Vin. i. 259 ff. VA. 638 says that longing for 
a robe arises and is cut off. These are impediments to getting 
robes settled.” The last four cases mean that a monk’s responsi- 
bility for a robe is gone. 

® Given at Vin. i. 255, also at F^. 638. See above, p. 5, n. 3, 
and Vin. Texts ii. 157 for a discussion of the validity of these grounds 
or reasons, mdtikd, fox removal. They are as follows: the ground 
depending on (the monk) having gone away, on (Ms robe being) 
settled, on Ms having resolved {not to have it finished), on (Ms 
robe) being lost, on Ms having heard (that the privileges are removed 
in a certain residence), on the lapse of an expectation (that a special 
gift of a robe would be made to him), on Ms having gone beyond 
the boundary (of the commumty to which the kathina cloth was 
given), on the general removal (of the kathina privileges of the 
whole Order). Eemoval means that the quality of kathina will 
disappear (see above, p. 5, n. 1). 
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An eoslra robe means: one that is not allotted/ not 
assigned/ ^ 

Robe-material means: any one robe-material of the 
six (kinds of) robe-materials® (including) the least one 
fit for assignment/ ])1 II 

For Mm who exceeds that period there is an offence 
involving forfeiture means: it is to be forfeited on the 
eleventh day at sunrise; it should be forfeited to the 
Order,® or to a group,® or to an individual. And thus, 
monks, it should be forfeited: That monk, approaching 
the Order, arranging his upper robe over one shoulder, 
honouring the feet of the senior monks, sitting down 
on his haunches, saluting wdth joined palms, should 


^ anadhitthita. This meaBS a robe used by a certain monk him- 
self, rather than one not yet designated for a particular monk, and 
thus still at the disposal of the Order, not disposed of, not allotted. 
See VA. 642 if. Cf, nitthita in connection with robes, translated 
above as ‘ ' settled.’’ Also see n. on adhitthdna, B.D, i. 128. C.P.D, 
gives adhitthita as determined ” for a similar Vin. passage. 

^ avikappita, possibly meaning kept and given to another monk. 
At Win, i. 289 monks are allowed to assign an extra robe; then 
presumably it ceases to be ‘‘ extra.” On the allowance to allot, not 
to assign {adMuMtum na vikappetum) various articles, see Vin, 
i. 296 1 

^ At Vin. i. 281 six kinds of robes were permitted to the monks: 
made of linen, cotton, silk, wool, coarse hemp, canvas. At Vin. 
i. 58, 96 these six are called benefits extra to rag-robes. Cf, below, 
pp. 40, 48, and Vin, iv. 60. 

mkappanupagapacchima. P.E.D. explains vikappanupaga as 
according to option,” under upaga. But vikappana is a technical 
term meaning the assignment of robes. The meaning of pacchima^ 
according to the Commentary, is the least ” — le., the smallest in 
measurement according to the assignment or apportioning of the 
robes. For F^. 639 says, having pointed out the kinds of robes 
(Ic., the six kinds, as in note above), now, in order to point out the 
measure, he says vikap^ pacehimam. Its measure is two spans in 
length, one span in width. Thus the text says, ‘ Monks, the least 
robe that I allow you to assign is one that is eight finger-breadths 
in length and four finger-breadths wide according to the finger- 
breadth of the accepted standard ’ ” {sugatangula, cf. Vin. iv. 168). 
The ' text ’ quoted by Bu. is Vin. i. 297. Cf below, pp. 40, 48, 140. 
^ samgha, five or more monks; see Vin. i. 319. 

® gana, two to four monks. 
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speak^ tlms; ‘ Honoured sirs, this robe is to be forfeited 
by me, the ten days having elapsed. I forfeit it to the 
Order.’ Having forfeited it, the offence should be 
confessed.^ The offence should be acknowledged by an 
experienced, competent monk; the robe forfeited® 
should be given back^ (with the words) : ‘ Honoured 
sirs, let the Order listen to me. This robe of the monk 
so and so, which had to be forfeited, is forfeited (by 
him) to the Order. If it seems right® to the Order, the 
Order should give back this robe to the monk so and so.’ 

That monk, approaching two or three® monks, ar- 
ranging his upper robe over one shoulder . . . joined 
palms, should speak thus : ‘ Honoured sirs, this robe 
[196] is to be forfeited by nie, the ten days having 
elapsed. I forfeit it to the venerable ones.’ Having 
forfeited it, the offence should be confessed. The 
offence should be acknowledged by an experienced, 
competent monk ; the robe forfeited should be given 
back (with the words) : ‘ Let the venerable ones listen 
to me. This robe of the monk so and so, which had 
to be forfeited, is forfeited (by him) to the venerable 
ones. If it seems right to the venerable ones, let the 


^ passive construction, lit. the Order should be spoken to.” 

^ djpatti desetabhd. VA. 640, having greeted the Order (as above) 
the monk says, ' I, reverend sirs, having fallen into such and such 
an offence, that I confess. If there is one robe it constitutes one 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture; if there are two (robes) 
there are two (such offences); if there are many (robes) there is a 
multiplicity (of such offences).’ He should forfeit his robe or 
robes saying, ‘ Here is a robe (are robes) to be forfeited for trans- 
gressing the ten days. I forfeit it (them) to the Order.’ The 
same procedure is required if forfeiting them to a group or to one 
monk. The offending monk then says that he sees his offence, and 
is exhorted to restrain himself in the future. 

nissattka-cwaraj mssattha heing -p.-p. of nissajjati, 

^ ddtabbam, 

^ 'pattakatla^pattakdla, having attained the (right) time. 

® sambahuld bhikMu in Fin. almost always means a gai^a^i.e., 
two to four monks. In the Suttapitaka the expression means 
‘‘many monks.” Yet at Fin. ii. 15 samhahuld them bhihhhu ap- 
parently include eleven theras, and at Fin. i. 300 samhahuld therd 
include five elders; thus in these two passages samhahuld should be 
translated by “ several, a number of.” 
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venerable ones give back this robe to the monk so 
and so.’ 

That monk, approaching one monk, arranging his 
upper robe over one shoulder, sitting down on his 
haunches, saluting with joined palms, should speak thus 
to him: ‘ Your reverence,^ this robe is to be forfeited 
by me, the ten days having elapsed. I forfeit it to the 
venerable one.’ Having forfeited it, the offence should 
be confessed. The offence should be acknowledged by 
this monk; the robe forfeited should be given back 
(with the words) : ‘ I will give back this robe to the 
venerable one.’ |i 2 1| 3 1| 

If he^ thinks® that ten days have elapsed when they 
have done so, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to whether ten days 
have elapsed, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he does not think that ten days have 
elapsed when they have done so, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks that one* 
is allotted® when it is not allotted, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks that one 
is assigned when it is not assigned, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks that one 
is bestowed when it is not bestowed, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks that one 
is lost when it is not lost, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that one is destroyed 
when it is not destroyed, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that one is burnt 


‘ Svwo; in preceding cases hhante. ® i.e. a monk. 

® sanm, OT “ is aware.” It has been suggested to me that the 
first two cases (excluding that of “ is in doubt ”) are more definite 
in meaning than the later ones, and that therefore these first two 
might be translated by “is aware” and “is not aware,” and the 
others by“ thinks ” and “ does not think.” But the Pali word is 
the same throughout. 

■* i.e. an extra robe. 

® This and the next six ca8es=below, Vin. iii. 251 (without the 
“assigned” clause), 262. 
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when it is not burnt, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that one is stolen 
when it is not stolen, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. Not forfeiting the robe which had 
to be forfeited, if he makes use of it, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing.^ If he thinks that the ten days have 
elapsed when they have not elapsed, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether the 
ten days have not elapsed, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that the ten days have 
not elapsed when they have not elapsed, there is no 
offence. 

There is no offence if, within ten days, it is allotted,^ 
assigned, bestowed, lost, destroyed, burnt, ^ if they tear 
it from him,^ if they take it on trust^ ; if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer.^ II 4 II 


Then’ the group of six monks did not give back a 
robe that had been forfeited. They told this matter to 
the lord. He said: '' Monks, a robe that has been for- 


^ dukkata, also to be confessed. 

^ adhittiieti, accord, to G.P.D. to employ, adopt, keep for oneself. 

^ These clauses indicate that the monk has lost responsibility for 
the robe. 

^ acckinditvd ga^Jianti. This phrase appears to be a substitute 
for vilumpati, to steal, which as avilutte viluttasa^m occurs im- 
mediately after burnt in the preceding paragraph. 

^ vissdsam ganhanti. At Yin, i. 296 things are allowed to be taken 
on trust from a monk endowed with five qualities : he must be an 
acquaintance and a friend, alive, he must have spoken about the 
thing taken, and must know that he will be pleased with the monk 
for taking it. Of. also Yin. i. 308 for various cases where a robe 
taken on trust is said to be rightly taken or wrongly taken. 

® Cf. Nissag. 2, 3, 28; and cf. Bhikkhuni Nissag. 1, where for 
“ burnt ” we get broken ’’ (of a bowl). 

^ tena kho pana samayena, ybtj likely equivalent here to atha, 
then, for in this and similar contexts it does not mean so much 
“ at one time,” as at the more definite ‘‘ then ” — i.e.y at a time 
(shortly) after the rule had been laid down, but marking a con- 
tinuation of the story which led up to and included the formulation 
of the rule. 
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feited is not not to be given backd Whosoever should 
not give it back, there is an offence of wrong-doing.” 
1|6||[197] 


^ na nisatthacwaram na ddtahbam ; cf, below, p. 117, and Vin. 
iv. 245, where the same thing (using the double negative) is said of 
a bowl. ' 


FORFEITURE (NISSAGGIYA) II 


At one time the enlightened one, the lord, was staying 
at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapin^ka’s 
monastery. At that time monks, entrusting robes to 
the hands of (other) monks, set out on a tour of the 
country with (only) an inner and an upper robe^ ; these 
robes, deposited for a long time, became soiled^; the 
monks dried them in the sun. The venerable Ananda, 
as he was engaged in touring the lodgings, saw these 
monks drying these robes in the sun. Seeing these 
monks he came up to them, and having come up he 
said to these monks: 

“ Your reverences, whose are these robes that are 
soiled ?” Then these monks told this matter to the 
venerable Ananda. The venerable Ananda looked 
down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the monks, entrusting robes to the hands 
of (other) monks, set out on a tour of the country with 
(only) an inner and an upper robe Then the 
venerable Ananda told this matter to the lord. He 
said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks, entrusting 
robes to the hands of (other) monks, set out on a tour 
of the country with (only) an inner and an upper robe ?” 

^ That is with the antaravasaka, the inner robe, and the uttard- 
sanga, the upper robe or garment. The two together are called 
santaruttara — i.e., sa-antar’-uttara, the inner one with the upper 
one. They did not wear the outer cloak, 7 A. 652. For notes on 
the three robes see above, p. 1, n. 2. This rule is in opposition to 
the previous one, where monks wore more than the prescribed 
number of robes; here they wear less than the right number. See 
also Bhikkhuni Pac. 24. 

^ VA. 651, “ having black and white circles on the places which 
had been touched by the perspiration.” 

^ At Vin. i. 298 Ananda himself, though through thoughtlessness, 
entered a village without his outer cloak. 

12 ■ 
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“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, 
sa;^g: 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men, having en- 
trusted robes to the hands of (other) monks, set out on 
a tour of the country with (only) an inner and an upper 
robe ? It is not, monks, for pleasing those who are 
not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

When the robe-material is settled, when a monk’s 
kathina (privileges) have been removed, if this monk 
should be away, separated from his three robes,^ even 
for one night, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.”^ 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. 1| 1 H 

At that time a certain monk became ill in Kosambi. 
Kelations sent a messenger to this monk, saying: “ Let 
the revered sir® come, we will nurse (him).” The 


^ ticwarena vippavaseyya, Cf, Vin, ii. 123, where it is a dukkata 
offence for a monk to be separated from his nisidana, piece of cloth 
for sitting on, for four months. 

^ At Vin, i. 254 the five privileges allowable to monks after the 
ceremonial making of the kathina-cloth, atthataJcathina, include one 
called asamdddnacdra, translated, at Vin. Texts ii. 151, in accordance 
with Bu.’s explanation, as ‘'going for alms without wearing the 
usual set of three robes,’’ a relaxation of the above rule. At Vin. 
i. 298 it is a dukkata offence for a monk to enter a village wearing 
(only) his inner and upper robes. But because Ananda thought- 
lessly did so on one occasion, the lord is reputed to have put forward 
five reasons for laying aside the outer cloak, five (identical) reasons 
for laying aside the upper and inner robes, and five (partly identical 
and partly different) reasons for laying aside the cloth for the rains. 
It is not said which reason covered Ananda’s lapse. When monks 
are staying in lodgings in the jungles they are allowed to lay aside 
one of the three robes in a house ; but then it came about that if 
they are away from that robe for more than six nights, there is an 
offence; see Nissag. 29. 

^ bhaddanto, an honorific title. Gf. below, p. 80, where an ill 
monk is allowed to travel wdthout a rug, santhata, if he has the 
agreement of the Order as to the rug. 
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monks said: “ Go, your reverence, relations will nurse 
you.” He said: 

“Your reverences, a rule of training laid down by 
the lord is tkat one should not be away, separated from 
the three robes; but I am ill, I am not able to set out 
taking the three robes. I [198] will not go.” 

They told this matter to the lord. Then the lord, on 
this occasion, in this connection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying: 

“I allow you, monks, to give a monk who is ill the 
agreement (to be regarded) as not away, separated from 
the three robes.^ And thus, monks, should it be given: 
That monk who is ill, approaching the Order, arranging 
his upper robe over one shoulder, honouring the feet of 
the senior monks, sitting down on his haunches, saluting 
with joined palms, should speak thus: ‘ I, honoured 
sirs, am ill, I am not able to set out taking the three 
robes. Thus I, honoured sirs, request the Order for the 
agreement (to be regarded) as not away, separated from 
the three robes.’ A second time it should be requested, 
a third time it should be requested. The Order should 
be informed by an experienced, competent monk, saying : 

‘ Honoured sirs, let the Order listen to me. This monk 
so and so is ill, he is not able to set out taking the three 
robes. He requests the Order for the agreement (to 
be regarded) as not away, separated from the three 
robes. If it seems right to the Order, let the Order 
give this monk so and so the agreement (to be regarded) 
as not away, separated from the three robes. This is 
the motion. Honoured sics, let the Order listen to 


^ ticivarena avip^avdsasammutim. This means that by con- 
vention, by agreement among other monks, the one who is ill is 
regarded as not separated from his three robes, although in fact he 
is separated from them and goes away without them. On account 
of this agreement, the separation, being regarded as no 

separation, does not count as an offence. Cf. also sammuti at, 
e.g,, Nissag. 14; Fm. i. 283 f. The government is by democracy, 
for the monks agree among themselves. At Fm. i. 298 the illness 
of a monk is one of the reasons ** allowed ’’ for his laying aside his 
outer cloak. See Fm. i. 109 f. for agreement to, and removal of, 
ticivarena avif'pavdsa in conmotioio, boundary. 
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me ... the three robes. The Order gives the monk 
so and so the agreement (to be regarded) as not away, 
separated from the three robes. If the giving to the 
monk so and so of the agreement (to be regarded) as 
not away, separated from the three robes, is pleasing 
to the venerable ones, let them be silent; if it is not 
pleasing, they should speak. Agreement (to be re- 
garded) as not away, separated from the three robes, is 
given by the Order to the monk so and so, and it is 
pleasing to the venerable ones; therefore they are 
silent. So do I understand this.’ And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth: 

When the robe-material is settled, when a monk’s 
kathina (privileges) have been removed, if this monk 
should be away, separated from the three robes, even 
for one night, except on the agreement of the monks,^ 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 

When the robe-material is settled means : the robe- 
material is made up for a monk, or lost or destroyed or 
burnt, or an expectation of robe-material is disap- 
pointed.® 

When the kathina {privileges) have been removed 
they come to be removed because of a certain one of 
eight grounds, or they come to be removed before the 
time by the Order.® 

If this monk should be away, separated from the three 
robes, even for one night means: without the outer cloak, 
or without the upper robe, or without the inner robe. 

Except on the agreement of the monks means: setting 
aside the agreement of the monks. 

There is an offence involving forfeiture m&ms,: it is to 
be forfeited at sunrise ; it should be forfeited to the 
Order, or to a group, or to an individual. And thus, 
monks, should it be forfeited. . . . [199] ‘ Honoured 
sirs, these three robes were away, separated from me 


^ Of. rule in Nissag. 29. 


® GJ. Nissag. I. 3, 1. 
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for a night, without the agreement of the monks (and) 
are to be forfeited. I forfeit them to the Order . . .’ 
‘ . . . should give back . . . let the venerable ones 
give back . . . I will give back this robe to the vener- 
able one.’ II 1 (j 

A village having one precinct,^ various precincts; a 
dwelling having one precinct, various precincts ; a stable^ 
having one precinct, various precincts; a watch-tower® 
having one precinct, various precincts; a quadrangular 
building^ having one precinct, various precincts; a long 
house® having one precinct, various precincts; a man- 
sion® having one precinct, various precincts; a boat 

^ ekufacdra ; of. Vm, iii. 46, gdmufacdra. 

^ uddosita ; VA. 654 expL, yanddlnam hhanddnam said, a room 
for such impiemeuts as waggons, etc. 

^ aUa ; V A, 654 expL, "‘it is made with bricks for warding off 
hostile kings, and thick walls, and is four or five storeys high.’^ 
C/. VhhA.m. 

^ mala (or mala). Cf. Vin. i. 140; D. i. 2; Sn., p. 104. SnA. 447 
calls mandalamdlam, a mandapam, or pavilion. At Vbh. 251 this 
and the preceding building (atta) and the following one (pdsdda) 
are included in the definition of sendsana, lodgings. VA. 654 says 
that '^ndla is ekakutasangaMto caturassapdsddo, a quadrangular 
building comprised under one roof. F6AA. 366 quotes this defini- 
tion, while also saying that mdla is like an eating-hall, a pavilion. 
This and the next two, pdsdda and hammiya, occur, as mala, pdsdya, 
hammiya at Ayaramgasutta II. 7, 1, and are translated by Jacobi 
in Jaina Sutras i. 105 as loft, platform, roof. See his note on mala, 
loc. cit. But from the it seems that mala and pdsdda are two 

different styles of houses, the one square, the other long, while 
hammiya is a larger type of house. 

^ pdsddo ti dighapdsddo, VA. 654. Pdsdda has also been defined 
as the big buildings of kings; cf. below, p. 130, the pdsdda of King 
Bimbisara. If a pdsdda type of building is built by other people, 
then it is called a hammiya. 

® hammiya. See above, n. 4. VA. 654 calls it mundaechadana- 
pdsddo, a long house ’’ under a bare roof. This appears to be a 
house with what we should nowadays call a “ sun-roof” — i.e., all 
the rooms have ceilings, so that they are covered in; but over the 
whole or part of the uppermost rooms, although there are ceilings, 
there is no further outside roofing. This means that one can walk 
on the wpper side of the ceiling with no roof over one. Vin. Texts 
i. 173, n. 1, says that pdsdda ‘‘ is a long storeyed mansion (or, the 
whole of an upper storey). Hammiya is a Pdsdda, which has an 
upper chamber placed on the topmost storey.” 
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having one precinct, various precincts ; a caravan having 
one precinct, various precincts; a field having one 
precinct, various precincts; a threshing-floor^ having 
one precinct, various precincts; a monastery® having 
one precinct, various precincts; a dwelling-place® having 
one precinct, various precincts; the foot of a tree having 
one precinct, various precincts; an open space having 
one precinct, various precincts. || 2 1| 

A village having one ‘precinct means: a village comes 
to be for one family,* and is enclosed®: laying aside the 
robe within the village, he should remain® within the 
village. It is not enclosed^: he should remain in the 
same house® as that in which the robe was laid aside. 


At Vin. ii. 154 five kinds of roof {chadana) are given: of tiles (or 
bricks), stones, plaster, ^t?ia~grass, palm-leaves. At Yin. ii. 146 
hammiya is given with vihdra, addhayoga^ pasada and guhd as tbe 
five leV'dniy abodes, allowed to monks, wMle at Vin. i. 58, 96 these 
are called “ extra allowances,” to dwelling at the foot of a tree; 
Vin* i. 239 names these five abodes as paccantima vihdra Jcappiya- 
bhdmi, “ outside building as a kappiyabhumi ” [Yin, Texts ii. 119) 
where the country people may keep and cook their stores; and at 
Vin. L 284 the Order is allowed to agree upon any one of these that 
it desires as a storeroom for robe-material. At Yin. ii. 152 hammiya 
occurs as one of the three inner chambers, gabbha^ allowed to monks. 
Hammiya-gabbha is translated at Yin. Texts iii. 173 as “ chambers 
on an upper storey,” with quote from the Corny, in n. 5: hammiya- 
gabbho ti dhdsatale kutdgdragabhho mudandacchadanagabbho vd. Vin. 
Texts i. 173, n. 1, quotes Bu.’s definition on Vin. i. 58: hammiyan 
ti uparidkdsatale patitthitakutdgdro pdsddo yeva. 

^ Parana ; here, in dhannakararia, seems to mean preparing the 
doing. VA. 654 explains hj khxdai com ready for threshing, or 
the threshing-floor. 

^ YA. 654, “ a flower-park or an orchard.” ® vihdra. 

^ Y A. 652, “ it is the village of one ruler or headman.” 

^ YA. 652, “ it is enclosed by a wall or by a fence or by a 
ditch.” 

® vatthahham. In this meaning c/l Fin. ii. 8. VA. 652, “he 
ought to wait in a place of his own choosing within the village until 
the sun rises.” 

VA. 652, “ it is shown by this that there are various precincts 
to this same village.” 

® VA. 652, “ the definition of a house is that it is the dwelling of 
one family, etc.” 

II. 


9 . 
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or it should not be removed from the reach of the 
hand.^ 

A village comes to be for various families,® and is 
enclosed: he should remain in the same house as that 
in which the robe was laid aside — either in the hall or 
at the entrance® — or it should not be removed from 
the reach of the hand. Or if, going to the hall, laying 
aside the robe within a reach of the hand, either he 
should remain in the hall or at the entrance, or it should 
not be removed from the reach of the hand. The robe 
being laid aside in the hall, he should either remain in 
the hall or at the entrance, or it should not be removed 
from the reach of the hand. It is not enclosed : he 
should remain in the same house as that in which the 
robe was laid aside, or it should not be removed from 
the reach of the hand. II 3 II 

A dwelling comes to be for one family, and is enclosed ; 
there are various rooms, various inner rooms^: laying 
aside the robe within the dwelling, he should remain 
within the dwelling. It is not enclosed: he should 
remain in the same room as that in which the robe was 
laid aside, or it should not be removed from the reach 
of the hand. 

A dwelling comes to be for various families, it is 
enclosed and there are various rooms, various inner 
rooms: he should remain in the same room as that in 

^ hatthapdsa. VA. 652 says that the robe should not be moved 
for more than two and a half linear measures — ratana. Cf, 
VbJiA, 343, dve vidattMyo mtanam, A vidatthi is a span of twelve 
fingers’ breadth. Cf. also Vin. iii. 149. VA. 652 proceeds, “ having 
gone beyond this measure, if the monk by psychic potency waits in 
the air until the sun rises, there is an offence involving forfeiture.” 
Hatthapdsdy B, reach of the hand, arm’s length, is a technical term, 
always used in the Vin. to denote a distance of two and a half 
cubits around oneself. 

- VA . 652, ‘Mt is a village belonging to various rulers and head- 
men, like Vesali and Kusinara, etc.” 

^ dvdramule==^nagamdvdrassa samipe, VA. 652. 

There is not much difference between “room,” and 

otwaZra, ‘ tinner room,” but the latter is usually a bedroom, sleeping- 
apartment. 
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which the robe was laid aside, or at the main entrance,^ 
or it should not be removed from the reach of the hand. 
It is not enclosed: he should remain in the same room 
as that in which the robe was laid aside, or it should 
not be removed from the reach of the hand. 1| 4 ]| 

A stable comes to be for one family, and is enclosed ; 
there are various rooms, various inner rooms: [200] 
laying aside the robe within the stable, he should remain 
within the stable. It is not enclosed: . . . (See i|4 j|) 
... A stable comes to be for various families. . . . 
It is not enclosed . . . or it should not be removed 
from the reach of the hand. || 5 j| 

A watch-tower comes to be for one family: laying 
aside the robe within the watch-tower, he should remain 
within the watch-tower. A watch-tower comes to be 
for various families; there are various rooms, various 
inner rooms; he should remain in the same inner room 
as that in which the robe was laid aside or at the main 
entrance, or it should not be removed from the reach 
of the hand. || 6 i| 

A quadrangular building comes to be for one family: 
laying aside the robe within the quadrangular building 
(See II 6 II) . . . A quadrangular building comes to be 
for various families . . . from the reach of the hand. 

II 7 II 

A long house comes to be for one family: lapng aside 
the robe within the long house. ... A long house 
comes to be for various famihes . . . from the reach of 
the hand. j| 8 II 

A mansion comes to be for one family: laying aside 
the robe within the mansion. . . . A mansion comes 
to be for various families ... from the reach of the 
hand. [} 9 II 


^ VA, 654, dvdTamiUe==^ghaTadvdmmule, 
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A boat comes to be for one family: laying aside the 
robe within the boat. ... A boat comes to be for 
various families; there are various rooms, various inner 
rooms^; he should remain in the same inner room as 
that in which the robe was laid aside, or it should not 
be removed from the reach of the hand. || 10 |j 

A caravan comes to be for one family: laying aside 
the robe in the caravan, seven ahhhantaras^ should not 
be removed before or behind, an abbhantara should not 
be removed from the side. A caravan comes to be for 
various famihes: laying aside a robe in the caravan, it 
should not be removed from the reach of the hand. 

iillll 

A field comes to be for one family, and is enclosed: 
laying aside the robe within the field, he should remain 
within the field. It is not enclosed: it should not be 
removed from the reach of the hand.® A field comes to 
be for various families, and is enclosed. Laying aside 
the robe within the field, he should either remain at the 
main entrance, or it should not be removed from the 
reach of the hand.* It is not enclosed: it should not be 
removed from the reach of the hand. 1| 12 1] 

A threshing-floor comes to be for one family, and is 
enclosed: laying aside the robe on the threshing-floor, 
he should remain on the threshing-floor. It is not 
enclosed: it should not be removed from the reach of 
the hand. A threshing-floor comes to be for various 
families, and is enclosed: laying aside the robe on the 


‘ Of. the “ ocean-going ship ” of A. iv. 127 =/S. iii. 155, and the 
one at Ja. r. 75 which took five hundred passengers. Thus the 
Indians at the time of the compilation of these works were not 
apparently ignorant of quite large-scale shipbuilding. 

^ abbhantara also ai Vin. i. 111. F2t. 654 says, “here one 
abbhantara is twenty-eight hands.” See Intr., p. 50. 

® FA 654, “ of the field.” 

* v.ll. at Ffw. iii. 276 suggest some difficulty, even as though 
there were some omission. ■ 
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thresMng-floor, he should either remain at the gate, 
or it should not be removed from the reach of the 
hand. II 13 !i 

A monastery comes to be for one family, and is 
enclosed.^ . . . (See |] 13 1|) . . . It is not enclosed. 
. . .A monastery comes to be for various families. . . . 
It is not enclosed; it should not be removed from the 
reach of the hand. |1 14 11 [201] 

A dwelling-place comes to be for one family, and is 
enclosed: laying aside the robe within the dwelling- 
place, he should remain within the dwelling-place. It 
is not enclosed: he should remain in the same dwelling- 
place as that in which the robe was laid aside, or it 
should not be removed from the reach of the hand. A 
dwelUng-place comes to be for various families, and is 
enclosed: he should remain in the same dwelling-place 
as that in which the robe was laid aside or at the main 
entrance, or it should not be removed from the reach 
of the hand. It is not enclosed: he should remain in 
the same dwelling-place as that in which the robe was 
laid aside, or it should not be removed from the reach 
of the hand. || 15 jj 

A foot of a tree comes to be for one family: laying 
aside the robe in the shade, if he spreads it entirely in 
the shade at the time of mid-day, he must remain in 
the shade.® A foot of a tree comes to be for various 
families; it must not be removed from the reach of the 
hand. |j 16 1| 

An open space having one precinct means: in a jungle 
where there are no villages,® the same precinct is seven 


^ At Yin. n. IM monks were allowed to enclose their aramas 
(monasteries) with bamboo fences, thorn fences and ditches. 

* The area is that to which the inid-day shadow spreads. People 
used to live at the foot of trees. Mvla, foot, is lit. root. 

® Cf. definition of “ jungle ” at Fw. iii. 46, 51. 
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abbhantaras all roiind^; beyond tbat there are different 
precincts.^ || 17 1| 

If he thinks that he is away, separated when he is 
away, separated, except on the agreement of the monks, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he is in doubt as to whether he is away, separated, 
except on the agreement of the monks, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks 
that he is not away, separated, when he is away, 
separated, except on the agreement of the monks, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If he thinks that it is taken away^ when it is not taken 


1 =Vin, i. 111. VA. 655 says, -'standing in the middle there 
are seven abbhantaras extending to all quarters; sitting in the middle 
he guards the robe put down on the boundary of the eastern or 
western quarter. But if at the time of sunrise he goes as much 
as a hair’s breadth to the eastern quarter, the robe is to be forfeited 
in the western quarter. But at the time of uposatha, beginning 
with the monks sitting at the outer circle of the congregation, the 
boundary of the seven abbhantaras should be removed, so that the 
boundary increases to the size to which the Order increases.” 

^ Thus, in order to be in the same precinct as the robe, he has to 
be within seven abbhantaras of it. 

^ Meaning doubtful. Paccuddhata seems— pati-\-uddhata or 
uddhata, from uddharati. Cf, above, pp. 5, 15, ubbhatasmim 
hatkine, and p. 6, n. 5. Cf. below, || 19 || anto arune pacm- 
ddharati; also p. 159; and Vin. iv, 121 f., apaccuddhdraka (ssiid of 
a robe). 

If, in this clause, the noun that governs paccuddhata had been 
mentioned, the meaning of the verb would have been clearer. I 
think that it means “ taken away ’■ on the analogy of uhhJiata, and 
that " robe ” is the understood subject; see V A. 657. Thus paccu- 
ddhata comes into line with the other past participles, vissajjita^ 
nattha, etc., whose subject here, as often elsewhere, is to be taken 
as “ robe.” A robe that is taken away means, as do these other 
verbs (see also " no offence ” paragraph), that a monk is no longer 
responsible for it. Secondly, there is the suggestion that a-paccu- 
ddhata means " not (formally) given see C.P,D. In this context, 
the noun to be supplied could also be " the agreement,” for paccu- 
ddharati does not appear to be a verb used for giving or distributing 
robes to monks; and in this case the monk had his robe and was 
asking permission to be away from it. But if we were to read 
“ the agreement is taken away,” we should still have to explain 
paccuddharati in the " no offence ” paragraph, and the point would 
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II. 3, 18-19] 

away . . . If he thinks that it is bestowed when it is 
not bestowed ... If he thinks that it is lost when it 
is not lost ... If he thinks that it is destroyed when 
it is not destroyed ... If he thinks that it is burnt 
when it is not burnt ... If he thinks that it is stolen 
when it is not stolen, except on the agreement of the 
monks, there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture. Not forfeiting the robe which had to be for- 
feited, if he makes use of it, there is , an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is away, separated, 
when he is not away, separated, there is an ofence of 
wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether he is not 
away, separated, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that he is not away, separated, when he is 
not away, separated, there is no offence, jj 18 j| 

There is no offence if before sunrise^ it is taken away, 
bestowed, lost, destroyed, burnt; if they tear it from 
him ; if they take it on trust^ ; if there is the agreement 
of the monks,® if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer.* 
II19118I1 - 


then arise, Could monks, or did they, rescind an agreement once they 
had given it ? Thirdly, the kathina privileges might be the subject 
of paceuddhata, paccuddharati, for their removal has been mentioned 
as a condition in the rule: it is an offence to be absent from the 
robes if the privileges are removed. Hence there could only be “ no 
offence ” if they are not removed, whereas the reverse is sta,ted to 
be the case. Moreover, ubbhata, not pacmddhata, is the normal 
way of speaking of the kathina privileges that are removed. 

^ anto aru‘^=anto-arunagga, “ the time before sunset,” so C.P.D. 
2 Cf. Nissag. 1, 3, 21 (“ broken ”=Fw. iv. 245), 27, 29. 

® All these clauses show that in some way the monk’s responsi- 
bility for the robe had gone. ‘ Cy. below, p. 159. 


FOEIEITURE (NISSAGGIYA) III 

. . . at SavattH in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. At that time a robe^ accrued to® a certain 
monk not at the right time.® The robe, as they made 
it, did not suffice for him. Then [202] that monk, 
pulling out that robe, smoothed it again and again.* 
The lord, as he was engaged in touring the lodgings, 
saw this monk pulling out this robe and smoothing it 
again and again, and seeing him he approached this 
monk, and having approached he said to this monk ; 

“ Why, monk, do you, pulling out this robe, smooth 
it again and again 1” 

“ Lord, this robe which accrued to me not at the 
right time, as they made it does not suffice for me, 
therefore do I, pulliug out this robe, smooth it again 
and again.” 

“ But, monk, is there for you an expectation of a 
robe?”® 

“ There is, lord,” he said. 

Then the lord on this occasion, in this connection, 
having given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, saying : 

“ Monks, I allow you, having accepted a robe not at 
the right time, to lay it aside in the expectation of a 
robe.”® 11 111 

^ eivara means both the made-up robe and the robe-material or 
robe-cloth. 

® uffamam hoti, Cf. above, p. 4, n. 3; below, pp. 90, 99. 

^ akdlactmm. Also at Yin, iv. 245, 246, 284, 287. 

^ YA, 658, “ thinking, if one gets rid of the creases, it will be 
big (enough for me), sprinkling it with water, treading upon it with 
his feet, pulling it out with his hands and taking it up, he rubbed 
it across his back . . , but dried by the sun, it the robe- 
material) became as small as before, so he did this again.” 

® cwarapmcdsu, Gf. clvardsd at Yin, i, 259 ff., and hhattapaccdsd 
ivw 77.",: 

® Cf. Nissag. II, wheremonks are not allowed to wear extra robes. 
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Then monks said: “It is allowed by the lord, if a 
robe has been accepted not at the right time, to lay it 
aside in the expectation of a robe.” These, accepting 
robes not at the right time, laid them aside for more 
than a month. These robes, tied up in bundles, re- 
mained on a bamboo for hangiug up robesd Then the 
venerable Ananda, as he was engaged in touring the 
lodgings, saw these robes tied up in bundles that 
remained on the bamboo for hanging up robes. Seeing 
them, he addressed the monks thus : 

“ Your reverences, whose are these robes, tied up in 
bimdles, that remain on the bamboo for hangiug up 
robes ?” 

“ Your reverence, they are our robes, given not at 
the right time, that are laid aside in the expectation 
of robes.” 

“ But for how long, your reverences, have these robes 
been laid aside ?” 

“ For more than a month, your reverence,” they said. 

Then the venerable Ananda looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, sajdng: 

“ How can these monks, having accepted robe- 
material not at the right time, lay it aside for more 
than a month ?” 

Then the venerable Ananda told this matter to the 
lord. He said : 

“Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks having 
accepted robe-material not at the right time, laid it 
aside for more than a month 1” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men, having accepted 
robe-material not at the right time, lay it aside for 
more than a month? It is not, monks, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased. . . . And thus also, 
nionks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

When the robe-material is settled, when a monk’s 


^ clvarmaTnsa, witli cwamrajju aUowed at Vin, L 286, ii. 121. 
Cf. below, p. 152. 
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kattina (privileges) have been removed, if robe-material 
should accrue to the monk not at the right time, it may, 
be accepted by that monk if he so wish. Having 
accepted it, it should be made up quickly. But if it 
is not sufi&cient for him, that robe-material may be laid 
aside by that monk for a month at most, should he 
have any expectation that the deficiency may be 
supplied.^ If he should lay it aside for longer than 
that, even mth the expectation (of the deficiency being 
supplied), there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.” II 2 II 111 [203] 

When the robe-material is settled means: . . . (See 
Mssag. II. 3) ... or they are removed before the time 
by the Order. 

If robe-material {should accrue) not at the right time 
means: some that has accrued during the eleven months^ 
when the kathina. cloth is not (formally) made®; some 
that has accrued during the seven months when the 
kathina cloth is (formally) made, even a gift (of material) 
offered^ at the right time; this means robe-material 
(accruing) not at the right time. 


‘ Lit. “ for tte completion of,” paripuriyd. 

^ VA. 658, “ setting aside one last month of the rainy season 
(hattika), there remain eleven months.” 

“ atthata, fiova. attharati, lit. “ to spread out.” Not, however, to 
be taken literally here, but as the ceremony of making the robes at 
the end of the rains. See Fw. Texts ii. 148 n. for very interesting 
remarks on distributing the robes, and above, p. 5, n. 1. 

These curious expressions, “ during the eleven, during the seven 
months,” mean, I think, that, in the case of the eleven, the kathina 
cloth is only , distributed in the month following the termination 
of the rains; therefore there would be eleven months when it is not 
made. In the case of the seven months, it is probably meant that 
no making of robes takes place during the rains, but that in unusual 
circumstances robe-material might be given to a monk during the 
remaining seven months of the year. VA. 658 says that the four 
mouths of the rainy season (kattika) are in the winter; thus setting 
aside five months (i.e., these, with the one remaining over after 
“ eleven months ”), there remain seven. Cf. VA. 729. Of. above, 
p. 5, n. 3; below, p. 154, n. 3. 

^ adissa ; VA. 658, uMsitva. 
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Should accrue means: should accrue from the Order 
or from a group or from a relation or from a friend, 
or as rag-robes, or by means of his own property. ’■ 

If he so wish means: himself desiring, it may be 
accepted. 

Having accepted it, it should he made up quickly means : 
it should be made up wdthin ten days. 

But if it is not sufficient for him means: if it is not 
enough to be worn. 

That robe-material may be laid aside by that monk for 
a month at means: it may be laid aside for a 

month at the maximum.® 

That the deficiency may he supplied means: for the 
sake of supplying the deficiency. 

Any expectation means: there is expectation from the 
Order or from a group or from a relation or from a 
friend, or as to rag-robes, or by means of his own 
property.® || 1 1| 

If he should lay it aside for longer than that, even with 
the expectation {of the deficiency being supplied) means: 
if a robe that was expected accrues on the very day 
that the first robe* accrues, he should have it made up 
within ten days. ... If a robe that was expected 
accrues two days . . . three days ... four days . . . 
five days ... six days ... seven days . . . eight days 
. . . nine days . . . ten days after the first robe accrues, 
he should have it made up within ten days. If a robe 
that was expected accrues eleven days . . . twelve days 
. . . thirteen days . . . fourteen days . . . fifteen days 
. . . sixteen days . . . seventeen days . . . eighteen 


^ Cf. below^^ ^ paranmm . . . paramatd. 

® F^. 658, on a certain day the Order or a group will receive 
robes, and there will be a robe for me; . * . a robe has been ordered 
for me by my relations, by a friend; when these come they will 
give the robes. ... I will get a robe from the dust-heap, . . . 
by my own property, meaning cotton threads, etc.’^ This last must 
mean that if he has the means of sewing the robes together, he may 
do so. Cf. below, p. 91. 

^ muladivara, as opposed to paccdsd-cwamy the robe that was 
expected (VA, 659). 
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days . . . nineteen days . . . twenty days after the 
first robe accrues, he should have it made up within 
ten days . . . twenty-one days after the first robe 
accrues, he should have it made up within nine days 
. . . twenty-two ... twenty-three . . . twenty-four 
. . . twenty-five . . . twenty-six days after the first 
robe accrues, he should have it made up within four 
days. If a robe that was expected accrues twenty- 
seven ... twenty-eight . . . twenty-nine days , . .he 
should have it made up within one day. If a robe that 
was expected accrues thirty days after the first robe 
accrues, on that same day it should be allotted, assigned, 
bestowed. But should it not be allotted or assigned or 
bestowed, it is to be forfeited on the thirty-first day at 
sunrise; [204] it should be forfeited to the Order, or to 
a group, or to an individual. And thus, monks, should 
it be forfeited: . . . ‘ This robe, hojaoured sirs, (given) 
not at the right time, is to be forfeited by me, the 
month having elapsed. I forfeit it to the Order.*^ . . . 
‘ The Order should give back ... let the venerable 
ones give back . . . I will give back this robe to the 
venerable one.’ 1| 2 1| 

If the robe that was expected accrues but is different 
from the first robe that has accrued, and there are some 
nights over,^ it should not be caused to be made up 
unwillingly.® If he thinks that a month has elapsed 
when it has elapsed, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to whether 
a month has elapsed . . . If he does not think that a 
month has elapsed when it has elapsed ... If he 
thinks that one is allotted when it is not allotted . . . 
If he thinks that one" is assigned when it is not assigned 

^ J.e., the month not being finished (F.4. 659). 

^ akdma. VA. 659, “ if the fixst robe is soft and the robe that 
was expected is coarse and it is impossible to mix them, and there 
are nights, though not a month, remaining, the robe should not be 
caused to be made up unwillingly. But taking another robe that 
was expected, this should be made up after an interval, and the robe 
that was expected should be assigned as a cloth used for water- 
strainers.” 
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. . . If he thinks that one is bestowed when it is not 
bestowed . . . If he thinks that one is lost when it is 
not lost . . . If he thinks that one is destroyed when 
it is not destroyed ... If he thinks that one is burnt 
when it is not burnt ... If he thinks that one is 
stolen when it is not stolen, there is an offence of ex- 
piation involving forfeiture. Not forfeiting the robe 
which had to be forfeited, if he makes use of it, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that a month 
has elapsed when it has not elapsed, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether a 
month has not elapsed, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that a month has not elapsed when 
it has not elapsed, there is no offence, j] 3 || 

There is no offence if within a month it is allotted, 
assigned, bestowed, lost, destroyed, burnt, if they tear 
it from him, if they take it on trust ; if he is mad, if he 
is the first wrong-doer.^ || 4 || 2 1| 


1 Cf. Nissag. I, II, XXVIII, XXIX; and Nissag. XXI=Fw. 
iv. 245 broken ” instead of ‘‘ burnt 


FOEFEITURE (NISSAGGIYA) IV 

. . . at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time^ the former wife of the 
venerable XJdayin had gone forth among the nuns. 
She frequently came to the venerable Udayin, and the 
venerable Udayin frequently went to this nun. Now 
at that time the venerable Udayin used to participate 
in a meal with this nun. Then the venerable Udayin, 
dressing in the morning,® taking his bowl and robe, 
approached this nun, and having approached and dis- 
closed his private parts in front of this nun, he sat 
down on a seat. And further, the nun having disclosed 
her private parts in front of the venerable Udayin, sat 
down on a seat. Then the venerable Udayin, im- 
passioned, looked at and thought about® this • nun’s 
private parts and emitted semen. Then the venerable 
Udayin said to this nun; 

“ Go, sister, fetch water, I will wash the inner robe.” 
[ 205 ] 

“ Give^ it (to me), master, I will wash it myself,” and 
she took hold of one part with her mouth and placed 
one part on her private parts. Because of this she 
conceived a child. The nuns spoke thus: 

“ This nun is one who does not lead the Brahma-life, 
(because) she is pregnant.” 

(She, saying,) “ Ladies,® I am not one who does not 
lead the Brahma-life,” told this matter to the nuns. 


^ Opening phrases are the same as those of Pac. 30. 

® puhhanha aparanha are the morning and the afternoon. 
Of. EhuA. 105. 

® upanijjhayaii hsis smse of “to look at (eagerly) ” and “ to re- 
flect on.” 

* aAaraii has sense of “ to give ” here. s ayye. 

■ 30 ■ :r^ : 
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The nuns looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can master Udayin get a soiled robe^ washed 
by a nun ?” Then these nuns told this matter to the 
monks. Those who were modest monks looked down 
upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“How can the venerable Udayin get a soiled robe 
washed by a nun ? ” Then these monks told this matter 
to the lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Udayin, got a soiled 
robe washed by a nun ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

“ Was she a relation of yours, Udayin, or not a 
relation ?” 

“ She was not a relation, lord,” he said. 

“ Foolish man,® one who is not a relation does not 
know what is suitable or what is unsuitable, or what is 
pleasant or what is unpleasant for a woman who is not 
a relation. Thus you, foolish man, will get a soiled 
robe washed by a nun who is not a relation. It is not, 
foolish man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased 
. . . And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth: 

Whatever monk should get a soiled robe washed or 
dyed® or beaten* by a nun who is not a relation, there 
is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.”® || 1 |j 

IFAaiever means: he who . . . 

Monk means : ... is monk to be understood in this case. 

{A nun) who is not a relation means: one who is not 
related on the mother’s side or on the father’s side back 
through seven generations.® 

^ lit. old robe.’’ 

^ Oldenberg’s edn. has but see Sinhalese edn., and 

also below, pp. 39, 44, where the voc., moghapurisa, occurs in 
similar contexts. ^ Six kinds of dyes allowed at Vin. i. 286. 

^ At Vin. i. 286 monks are allowed to beat, dhoteti, with the hands 
robe-material that has become harsh. 

5 Cf. Nissag. XVII for both rule and Old Corny. 

® Cf. below, Nissag. VI. 3, 1. This de^inition=7^n. iii. 212, 214, 
216, 219, 235; Vin. iv. 60, 61. 


^32 : BOOK OF THE DISCIPLINE [III. 206-207 

Nun means: one ordained by both Orders.^ 

A soiled robe means: dressed in^ it once, put on® once. 
Wash means: be gives an order* — ^tbere is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If washed, it is to be forfeited. 

Dye means: be gives an order— there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If dyed, it is to be forfeited. 

Beat means: be gives an order— there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If once having given a blow with the 
palm (of the hand) or a blow with a club, it is to be 
forfeited. It should be forfeited to the Order, or to a 
group, or to an individual. And thus, monks, should 
it be forfeited: ‘Honoured sirs, this soiled robe which 
I had washed by a nun who is not a relation, is to be 
forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the 

Order should give back . . . let the venerable ones 
give back. ... I will give back this robe to the 
venerable one. ’’Mi 111 [206] 

If he thinks that she is not a relation when she is 
not a relation and makes her wash (his) soiled robe^* 

^ =below, pp. 40, 96, and 'passim. YA. 660, ‘‘ she is ordained 
by a motion of tbe Order of nuns where the resolution is put three 
times and followed by the decision (as the fourth item, natticatuttha), 
then she is ordained in the same way by the Order of monks. There- 
fore she is ordained by eight Vinaya acts.’’ 

^ nimttha, p.p. of nivaseti. It refers to the antaravdsaka, the inner 
or under robe that hangs down from the waist, and to the utta- 
rdsanga, upper robe; also to the cloths for the rains (Nissag. XXIV), 
to garments worn by members of other sects (Fm. i. 305 f.), to 
garments akkandla and potthaka {Yin. i. 306 f,)> to nuns’ 

vests (YA. 663), to a laywoman’s outer cloak, sdtaka, Yin. iy. 18. 

^ pdruta, p.p. of pdmpati. It refers to the sangMti, outer cloak; 
also to a (costly) or cloth (below, p. 109), and to vihdracivara, 
and other things that a monk may put on, pdrupitum, to cover the 
body if the robes are stolen or lost (Nissag. VI, p. 46, below). 
Thus, for a monk, both nivaseti and pdmpati are required to indicate 
the putting on or dressing in the complete set of three robes. Cf. 
Yin. iv. 281 f., where the two words occur in connection with the 
five kinds of robes a nun should wear. See below, p. 88, where 
old rug,” purdv^asanthata, m as is soiled robe,” purdna- 

civara, above. 

^ YA. 660, '‘ the nun who was ordered prepares an oven, collects 
sticks, makes a fire, fetches water, until, having washed it, she holds it 
up: there is an offence of wrong-doing in each action for the monk.” 
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there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he thinks that she is not a relation when she is not a 
relation and makes her wash, makes her dye (his) soiled 
robe, there is an offence of wrong-doing together with 
an offence involving forfeiture.^ If he thinks that she 
is not a relation when she is not a relation and makes 
her wash, makes her beat (his) soiled robe, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing together with an offence in- 
volvmg forfeiture. If he thinks that she is not a rela- 
tion when she is not a relation and makes her wash, 
makes her dye, makes her beat (his) soiled robe, there 
are two offences of wrong-doing together with an 
offence involving forfeiture. 

If he thinks that she is not a relation when she is 
not a relation and makes her dye (his) soiled robe, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he thinks that she is not a relation when she is not a 
relation and makes her dye, makes her beat (his) soiled 
robe, there is an offence of wrong-doing together with 
an offence involving forfeiture. If he thinks that she 
is not a relation when she is not a relation and makes 
her dye, makes her wash (his) soiled robe, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing together with an offence in- 
volving forfeiture. If he thinks that she is not a 
iielation when she is not a relation and makes her dye, 
makes her beat, makes her wash (his) soiled robe, there 
are two offences of wrong-doing together with an offence 
involving forfeiture. 

If he thinks that she is not a relation when she is not 
a relation and makes her beat (his) soiled robe, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he 
thinks that she is not a relation when she is not a 
relation and makes her beat, makes her wash (his) 
soiled robe, there is an offence of wrong-doing together 
with an offence involving forfeiture. If he thinks that 
she is not a relation when she is not a relation and 
makes her beat, makes her dye (his) soiled robe, there 


^ nissaggiyena apatti dukkatassa ; probably pdcittiya omitted 
merely for the sake of brevity. 
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is an offence of wrong-doing together with an offence 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that she is not a 
relation when she is not a relation and makes her beat, 
makes her wash, makes her dye (his) soiled robe, there 
are two offences of wrong-doing together with an offence 
involving forfeiture. 

If he is in doubt as to whether she is not a relation . . . 
If he thinks that a woman is a relation when she is not 
a relation ... If he makes her wash another’s soiled 
robe, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he makes 
her wash a sheet (used as) a piece of cloth for sitting 
on,^ there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he makes a 
woman who has been ordained by one (Order only) 
wash it,^ there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that she is not a relation when she is a relation, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt 
as to whether she is a relation, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that she is a relation when 
she is a relation, there is no offence. || 2 1| 

There is no offence when a female relation is washing it 
if a woman assistant who is not a relation is (helping) ; if 
she washes it unasked®; if he makes her wash an unused 

^ A compound word in Pali, nisidana-paccattharana. Nisldana is 
a piece of cloth for sitting on; paccattharat^a is the bed-clothes, 
really a piece of cloth for covering a bed or chair, thus a sheet. 
C/. below, p. 46, n. 3. At Yin. i. 295 a nisidana was found to 
be too small to protect the whole lodging; to meet this difficulty 
the lord is reputed to have allowed a paceattharay.a, made as large 
as one wishes. It looks therefore as if nistdana-paccatthara'^a is 
either a sheet that is a piece of cloth to sit upon, although larger 
than a mere “ piece of cloth to sit upon,” the mere nisidana-, or 
that it is a sheet used as, or instead of, a piece of cloth for sitting 
on. Cf. nisldana-santhata, in Nissag. XV, below, p. 87, and. both 
in Introduction. 

2 VA. 662, “ causing it to be washed by one who was ordained 
(only) in the presence of the nuns is an offence of wrong-doing, and 
it is the same for one who has been -ordained (only) in the presence 
of the monks; five hundred Sakyan women were ordained in the 
presence of the monks.” 

^ YA. 662, “ if she has come for the Exposition and the Exhorta- 
tion, seeing the soiled robe and taking it from the place where it was 
put, she says: ‘ Give it, master, I will wash it,’ and when it is brought 
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one; if he makes her wash another requisite/ except 
the robe; if it is (washed) by a female probationer, by a 
female novice ; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer.M|3ii31| 

siie washes it and moreover dyes it and beats it — this is called ^ she 
washes it unasked ’ (avuttd). If she hears a monk ordering a youth 
or a novice to wash the robe, she says: ' Bring it, master, I will 
wash it,’ and she washes it, or taking it for a time, having washed 
it and dyed it, she then gives it back — ^this is called " she washes it 
unasked.’ ” , ^ 

^ Ibid,, “ a sandal, bowl, shoulder-strap, girdle, couch, chair, 
straw mat.” 

^ 0/. below, p. 97 f. 


FORFEITURE (NISSAGGIYA) V 


... at Rajagaha in tlie Bamboo Grove at tlie 
squirrels' feeding-place. At tbat time tbe nun Uppa- 
lavanna^ was staying at SavatthL Then the nun 
Uppalavanna, dressing in the morning [207] and taking 
her bowl and robe, entered Savatthi for alms-food. 
Having wandered about Savatthi for alms-food, returning 
from her alms-gathering after her meal,^ she approached 
the Blind Men’s Grove^ for the mid-day rest; having 
plunged into the Blind Men’s Grove she sat down at the 
foot of a tree for the mid-day rest. Now at that time 
some thieves, having done their deeds, ^ having killed a 
cow^ and taken the flesh, entered the Blind Men’s 
Grove. Then the robber-chief saw the nun Uppa- 
lavanna as she was sitting at the foot of the tree for 
the mid-day rest, and seeing her, it occurred to him: 


^ Vin. in. 35 tells the story of the rape of Uppalavanna by a 
brahmin youth ; see B.D, i. 53, n. 5. 

2 'pacchdhhatta ; bhatta usually means cooked rice. As this is the 
main thing put into the bowl, it has come to mean the whole 
meal. 

^ Malalasekera, D.P.P.N. i, HI, says, ^ Blind,’ usually, but 
wrongly, translated ‘Dark’,” He gives the story accounting for 
the name of this Grove, an episode that must have taken place 
before the rape of Uppalavanna, as it is said (DhA. ii. 49, 52) that 
after that time nuns were not to stay in this Grove. VA. 662 also 
says that Uppalavanna entered the Blind Men’s Grove, because 
the rule of training had not then been laid down. Those who 
translate andkavana 8>s Dark Grove ” think of it, rightly or 
wrongly, as a Grove where, because it is so dark, it is impossible 
to see anything. 

^ hata-kammd'—i.e., committed thefts. Said of ^ndnava {Corny, 
cora, thief) at iii. 102, and of com at Yism. 180, Jd, 
iii. 34. 

^ The cow was probably not so sacred then as now, and the 
cattle-thief common in those days. 
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“ If my sons and brothers see this nun they will trouble 
her,” and he went by a different wayd 

Then that robber-chief, taking the best meats of the 
cooked meat, tying (them up) in a leaf-packet, and 
hanging it up on a tree near the nun Uppalavanna, 
said; “ Whatever recluse or brahmin sees it, it is given 
(to him), let him take it,”^ and having spoken thus, he 
departed. Then the nun Uppalavanna, arising from 
contemplation,® heard these words of that robber-chief 
as he was speaking.^ Then the nun Uppalavanna, 
taking that meat, went to the nunnery. Then the nun 
Uppalavanna, having prepared® that meat at the end 
of that night, tying it up into a bundle with her upper 
robe,® rising in the air,^ reappeared in the Bamboo 
Grove. || 1 1| 

Now at that time the lord was visiting the village for 
alms-food, and the venerable Udayin came to be the 
one left behind as guardian of the dwelling. Then the 
nun Uppalavanna approached the venerable Udayin, 
and having approached, she said to the venerable 
Udayin: 

“ Where, honoured sir, is the lord ?” 


^ VA. 662, “ It is said that formerly the robber-chief knew the 
tJien, therefore seeing her as he went in front of the robbers, he said: 
‘ Do not go there, all come here,’ and taking them he went by another 
way.” 

® By these words the meat was made kappiya, allowable, and 
became a gift that might be taken. 

® On samadhi as a term in Hindu philosophy, see Eadhakrishnan, 
Eastern Religions and Western Thought, 49-52. It is there ren- 
dered as “ unification,” “ identification,” “ ecstatic conscious- 
ness.” It is possible that the “ sense of immediate contact with 
ultimate reality, of the unification of the different sides of our 
nature,” was not absent &om the Early Buddhist conception of 
samadhi. 

‘ FA. 663, “ It is said that the theri arose from contemplation at 
the appointed time: he spoke (the words reported above) at that 
very moment, and she heard and thought, ‘ There is no other samana 
or brahmin here but me.” 

® sampadetva, possibly “ roasted.” ® —Fin. iv. 162. 

^ On vehasa as “ above the ground ” see B.D. i. 79, n. 6. 
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He said, “ Sister, the lord has entered the village for 
alms-food.” 

“ Give this meat to the lord, honoured sir,” she said. 

“ You, sister, have pleased the lord with this meat ; 
if you were to give me your inner robe, likewise would 
I become pleased with the inner robe.”^ 

“ But we women, honoured sir, get things with 
difficulty. This is my last, (my) fifth robe.^ I shall not 
give it to you,” she said. 

“ It is as if, sister, a man giving an elephant should 
caparison® its girth,^ yet even so do you, sister, (though) 
giving meat to the lord, not give® me your inner robe.”® 

Then the nun Uppalavanna, being pressed by the 
venerable Udayin, giving him her inner robe, went to 
the nunnery. The nuns, taking the nun Uppalavanna’s 
bowl and robe, said to the nun Uppalavanna : 

“ Lady, where is your inner robe ?” 

The nun Uppalavanna told this matter to the nuns. 
The nuns [208] looked down upon, criticised, spread it 
about, saying : 

“ How can the venerable Udayin accept a robe from 
a nun ? Women come by things with difficulty.” And 

^ FA. 663, Udayin is filled with lust and greed. 

® Ibid., she did not speak from greed, for “ in those who have 
destroyed the cankers there is no greed ” ; but there was no robe 
left over of the five that were to be worn by nuns. These five, as 
fanca cwarani, are referred to at Vin. iv. 281 f. At Vin. ii. 272 it 
is said that the three usual robes, the vest, samkaccM]ca, &nd the 
bathing-cloth, should be pointed out to women who wish to receive 
the upasampada ordination. Nuns were also allowed indoors 
robes or cloths, avasathacwaraXVin. ii. 217), but apparently such 
things were handed from nun to nun as need arose {Tin. iv. 
303). 

^ sajjeyya. Sajjeti is to send out, to prepare, equip, fit up, 
decorate, deck out, and came to mean to give. 

* kaccha, here acc. pi. It is the girth or middle of an animal. 
If a present of an elephant is being made, a decorated cloth to be tied 
round his middle should also be given. 

® Here there is a parallelism between feiccM, an accessory of the 
elephant, and the inner robe, which Udayin thought 

might accompany the gift of meat. The meat had been wrapped 
up in the nun’s upper robe, and it is to be presumed that she was 
in consequence going about in her inner robe; see Intr., p. xviii. 
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then these nuns told this matter to the monks. Those 
who were modest monks ... spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the venerable Udayin accept a robe from 
a nun?” Then these monks told this matter to the 
lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Udayin, accepted a 
robe from a nim ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

“ Is she a relation of yours, Udayin, or not a relation ?” 

“ She is not a relation, lord,” he said. 

“ Foolish man, one who is not a relation does not 
know what is suitable or what is unsuitable, or what 
is righU or what is wrong for a woman who is not a 
relation.^ Thus you, foolish man, will accept a robe 
from the hand of a nun who is not a relation. It is not, 
foolish man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should accept a robe from the hand 
of a nun who is not a relation, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 2 [| 1 1| 

Then scrupulous monks did not accept exchange of 
robes® with nuns. The nuns ... spread it about, saying : 

“ How can the masters not accept exchange of robes 
with us ?” 

Monks heard these nuns who looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about. Then these monks told this 
matter to the lord. Then the lord on this occasion, in 
this connection, having given reasoned talk, addressed 
the monks, saying: 

“ Monks, I allow you to accept exchange among these 


^ Santa, meaning “ right ” or “ existent.” 

^ Cf. below, p. 44, and Yin. iv. 59. Also above, p. 31, where, 
however, we get pasadika and apasMika, pleasant and unpleasant, 
instead of santa and asanta, right and wrong. 

® parivattakaclvara. Of . parivatteti, to barter, p. 55, below. 
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five (classes of people)^: a monk, a nun, a female pro- 
bationer, a male novice, a female novice. I allow you, 
monks, to accept exchange among these five (classes of 
people). And thus, monks, this rule of training should 
be set forth: 

Whatever monk should accept a robe from the hand 
of a nun who is not a relation, except in exchange, there 
is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.”^ || 2 i| 


Whatever means: . . . (See Nissag. IV. 2, 1) . . . 

Nun means: one ordained by both Orders.® [209] 

A robe means: any one robe of the six (kinds of) 
robes (including) the least one fit for assignment.* 
Except in exchange means: without an exchange. 

He accepts : in the action there is an offence of wrong- 
doing; it should be forfeited on acquisition; it should 
be forfeited to the Order, or to a group, or to an indi- 
vidual. And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: 
‘ Honoured sirs, this robe, accepted from the hand of 
a nun who is not a relation, is to be forfeited by me. 
I forfeit it to the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order should 

give back ... let the venerable ones give back . . . 
I will give back this robe to the venerable one.’ || 1 \\ 

If he thinks that a woman is not a relation when she 
is not a relation, (and) accepts a robe, except in ex- 
change, there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture. If he is in doubt as to whether the woman 
is not a relation, (and) accepts a robe, except in ex- 
change, there) is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thinks that a woman is a relation 
when she is not a relation, (and) accepts a robe, except 


^ VA. 663, “ among these five (kinds of) co-religionists having the 
same faith, the same morality, the same views.” 

“ At Vin. iv. 60 it is a pacittiya to give {datum) a robe to a nun 
who is not related, except in exchange. 

® =above, p. 32, below, p. 96, and Tin. iv. 52, 56, 57, 60, 
passim. 

* =above, p. 7, and see there n. 4; see also below, pp. 48, 140. 
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in exchange, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he accepts a robe, except in exchange, 
from the hand of a woman ordained by one (Order 
only),^ there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks 
that a woman is not a relation when she is a relation, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt 
as to whether a woman is a relation, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that a woman is a relation 
when she is a relation, there is no offence. |j 2 || 

There is no offence if she is a relation; if there is an 
exchange; if there is a large thing for a small thing, or 
a small thing for a large thing®; if a monk takes it on 
trust®; if he takes it for the time being; if he takes 
another requisite, except the robe; if she is a female 
probationer, a female novice ; if he is mad, if he is the 
first wrong-doer. II 3 |j 3 II 


^ VA. 664, “ taking from the hand of a woman ordained in the 
presence of nuns (only), is an offence of wrong-doing; but from one 
ordained in the presence of monks (only), is an offence of expiation.’’ 

2 VA. 664, if bartering a precious sandal, a robe, shoulder-strap, 
waist-band, for a robe of little value, he accepts that robe, there 
is no offence.” 

® At Vin. iv. 60 it is the nun who may take on trust, the monk 
giving. 
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... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyansd came to be skilled® in giving 
dhamma-talk.® Now at that time a certain son of a 
(great) merchant* approached the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, and having approached and 
greeted the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
he sat down at a respectful distance.® As he was sitting 
at a respectful distance, the venerable Upananda, the 


^ He had a novice, Kandaka, who behaved badly, Fin. i. 79, 85. 
At Fin. i. 153, having promised Pasenadi to spend the rains with 
him, he went to another place; and at Fin. i. 300, having spent the 
rains at one place, he accepted a share of robes at others. At 
Fin. ii. 165, coming late to a meal, he made a monk get up and 
give him his place. At Fin. ii. 168 he took two lodgings, and is also 
called a “ maker of strife, quarrelsome.” He is mentioned in 
Nissag. 8 , 9 , 10 , 18 , 20 , 25 , 27 , and in various Pacittiyas. 

^ pattho, probably for paddho. VA, 665 says, pattJio ti cheko 
samaUho patibalo, 

^ dhamml kathd. Here, more a talk on religious or pbilosopbical 
matters than the “ reasoned talk ” given by the lord before modi- 
fying one of tbe rules. See above, pp. 4, 14. 

^ setthiputta. Setthi is a banker and a trader combined, bence a 
merchant, bead of a guild. He is primarily a merchant, and a 
banker only because a merchant, and because there were no banks 
in those days. Setthi-putta indicates that the father was still alive, 
so that his son, the setthiputta^ is not yet head of the firm, but will 
be on the death of his father. He would then become a seUhi. 

^ ekamantam nisidi, lit. sat down to one side, or end. In sitting 
down in the presence of an honoured person, care should be taken 
not to sit down in any of the six wrong ways, or nisajjadosa. These 
are atidura, accdsanna, uparivdtay unnatappadesa, atisammukha, 
atipacchd, too far, too near, to windward, on a higher seat, too 
much in front, too much behind; see VA. 12%=M. A '. i. TiO;XJdA. 53 
(abbreviated) ; 8 A. i. 16 for similar six wrong ways of standing ; and 
cf. 8 A. ii. 86 for a different set of six nisajjadosa. To consider all 
these difficulties, and to sit down so as to cause no discomfort to 
the honoured person, is ekamantam nisidl. 
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son. of the Sakyans, gladdened . . . and delighted that 
son of a (great) merchant with dhamma-talk. 
then the son of the (great) merchant, having been 
gladdened ... and delighted by the venerable Upa- 
nanda, the son of the Sakyans, with dhamma-talk, 
said to the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans: 

“ Honoured sir, do let me know what will be of use.^ 
We are able to [210] give to the master, that is to say 
of the requisites of robes, alms-food, lodgings and 
medicine for the sick.”® 

“If you, sir, are desirous of giving something to me, 
give (me) one cloth from these,”® he said. 

“ Wait, honoured sir, until I go to the house; having 
gone to the house I will send either one cloth from these 
or something better than these.” 

A second time the venerable Upananda, the son of 
the Sakyans, said to the son of the (great) merchant . . . 
A third time the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
• Sakyans, said to the son of the (great) merchant: “ If 
you, sir, are desirous of giving something to me, give 
(me) one cloth from these.” 

“ Now, honoured sir, for us who are sons of respect- 
able families, it is awkward* to go out with (only) one 
piece of cloth. Wait, honoured sir, until I go to the 
house; having gone to the house I will send either one 
cloth from these or something better than these.” 

^ yena attho. Cf. B.D. L 222 for same expression. 

^ Gen. or dat. pi. used here instead of acc. pL, wHch usually goes 
with, datum, to give. 

® ito. This refers to the two pieces of cloth that a man w'ould 
ordinarily wear, as is done today in India, except in the Punjab: 
the dhoti md the chaddar, the one put on at the waist, and the other 
to cover the top part of the body. The son of the merchant, in this 
story, presumably had on no more than the customary two pieces 
of cloth, so that if he gave one away, he would have to go partially 
naked. So he said, Wait.’’ 

^ Msmim viya==kim viya, it is what ? it is like what ? There is 
no English expression to render this exactly, but in most Indian 
languages there is something of the sort. The origin of the ex- 
pression is obscure. Cf, it is awkward to go empty-handed,” 
hismim viya rittahatiham ganturny h^ow, p. 321, and n. 4. 
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“What is the good, sir, of your offering without 
desire to give, because even after you have offered you 
do not give ?” 

Then that son of the (great) merchant, being pressed 
by the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
giving one cloth, went away. || 1 1| 

People, seeing the son of a (great) merchant, spoke 
thus: 

“ Why do you, master, come with (only) one cloth 1” 
Then this son of a (great) merchant told this matter to 
these people. The people looked down upon, criticised, 
spread it about, sa 3 dng: 

“ These recluses, sons of the Sakyans, have great 
desires, they are not contented ; among them it is not 
easy to make reasonable requests.^ How can they take 
a cloth when a reasonable request was made by the son 
of a (great) merchant ?”■' 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks ... spread it about,, 
saying; 

“ How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, ask the son of a (great) merchant for a robe 
Then these monks told tms matter to the lord. He 
said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, asked the 
son of the (great) merchant for a robe ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

“Is he a relation of yours, Upananda, or not a 
relation ?” 

“ He is not a relation, lord,” he said. 

“ Poolish man, one who is not a relation does not 
know what is suitable or what is unsuitable, or what is 
right or what is wrong for one who is not a relation.^ 
Thus you, foolish man, will ask a son of a (great) mer- 
chant for a robe. It is not, foolish man, for pleasing 

1 dhammanimantana, a request such as could reasonably be made 
by a pious man to a good monk, a request made to religious people 
in a suitable ^ay. Here the monk presumed on the request made 
him by the merchant’s son. ^ Cf. above, p. 39. 
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those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever moaik should ask a man or a woman house- 
holder who is not a relation (of his) for a robe, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 2 || 1 1| 


Now at that time several monks^ [211] were going 
along the high-road from Saketa to Savatthi. Midway 
on the road, thieves issuing forth, plundered these 
monks.® Then these monks said : 

“ It is forbidden by the lord to ask a man or woman 
householder who is not a relation for a robe.” And 
being scrupulous, they did not ask, (but) going naked 
as they were to Savatthi, they saluted the monks 
respectfully. The monks said : 

“ Your reverences, these Naked Ascetics® are very 
good because they respectfully salute these monks.”* 
They said: “Your reverences, we are not Naked 
Ascetics, we are monks.” 

The monks said to the venerable Upali: “ If so,® 
reverend XJpali, question these.”® 

Then the venerable Upah, haviug questioned these 
monks,^ said to the monks: “ These are monks, your 
reverences; give them robes.” 

Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: “ How can monks come naked 1 Should they 
not come covered up with grass or leaves ?” Then these 
monks told this matter to the lord. Then the lord, on 


^ sambahula bhikkJiu, or “ two or three ” or “ many monks see 
above, p. 8, n. 6. 

^ VA. 665, “ they stole their bowls and robes.” ajimka. 

* Or, “ these Naked Ascetics who respectfully salute these monks 
are very good.” * ingha. 

® VA. 665, “ask them for the sake of knowing their status as 
monks.” 

’’ Ibid., “ he asked them about the pabajja and the upasampada 
ordinations, and about bowls and robes.” 
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that oceasion, in that corniection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, sapng: 

''I allow, monks, one whose robe is stolen or one 
whose robe is destroyed, to ask a man or woman house- 
holder who is not a relation (of his) for a robe. If 
there is for the Order at the first residence^ which he 
approaches either a robe in the dwelling-place^ or 
a bed-cover^ or a ground-covering^ or a mattress- 

^ mdsa. Of, B,B, L 314, a. 3. Avdsa appears to be largely a 
monastic term, nivesana being a layman’s dwelling. I tbink that 
the arrangement was as follows: drama was a whole monastery, 
consisting of the grounds and the buildings; avdsa was the ‘‘colony ” 
or place in which the monks lived. In general, the larger avdsa 
may be said to have contained, besides such “ rooms ” as the 
uposatha hall, the refectory, the warming-room and so on, a number 
of vihdras. These were the separate rooms or dwelling-places, each 
given over to one monk, or if he had a saddhiviharin to two, to live 
in and use as his quarters, while staying at that particular drama. 

The so-called “ temples,” the drdmas^ of Ceylon today contain 
five buildings on the “temple” or monastery site: the the 
shrine-room, the hall of residence for monks (containing separate 
rooms for each monk), the teaching-hall (school) and the preaching 
hall. Several cells or rooms, farivena or vikdra^ suitable for not 
more than one monk to sleep in, lead off some of the large caves at 
Eiiora and Ajanta. 

^ vihdracwara. As far as I know the word occurs only here. 
VA. 666 says, “ people having had a residence erected, thinking, 

‘ Let the four requisites belonging to us be of use (to the monks),’ 
making ready sets of three robes and depositing them in the resi- 
dence that they have erected— this is what is called a vihdracwaraJ" 
It thus seems to be a robe put by in case of need in a residence, 
and more specifically in the vihdra, ot dwelling-place portion of it— 
i.e., not in the refectory or any of the other rooms used together 
by the community. 

^ Uttar atthar ana. This is a cover for a bed or chair, used out of 
respect for the person who uses the bed or chair, so as to prevent 
his clothes from being soiled. YA. 666 says that it is called a sheet 
for spreading on or over a couch, uttarattharanan ti mancahassa 
upari atthafa7}a'kam paccattharariam vmcati. At YA. 11% utta- 
rattharana is called a sheet that may be spread over couches and 
chairs, uttaratthara'i^an ti nama maftcapUhanam upari attharitabba- 
kam paccattharanam. On paceatthurana see above, p. 34, n. 1. 

^ bhummattharana. YA. 666, “ when the earth is prepared, they 
cover it for the sake of preserving its texture with carpets; spreading 
out a straw mat above this they walk up and down.” At YA. 116 
bhummattharana is called a mat for sitting or lying on, katasdraJca^ 
that may be spread on the ground, (y, below, p. 73. 
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cover/ (I allow) liim to take it to put on, if he says, 
‘ Getting (a robe), I will replace® it.’ But if there is not 
for the Order either a robe in the dwelling-place or a bed- 
cover or a ground-covering or a mattress-cover, then he 
should come covered up "with grass or leaves; but he 
should not come naked. Who should so come, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing.® And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should ask a man or woman house- 
holder who is not a relation (of his) for a robe, except 
at the right time, there is an offence of expiation in- 
volving forfeiture. This is the right time in this case: 
if a monk becomes one whose robe is stolen or whose 
robe is destroyed; in this case this is the right time.” 
I|2!i 

Whatever xm&XLS.-. he who ... 

Monk means: ... is monk to be understood in this 
case. 

Not a relation means: one who is not related on the 
mother’s side or on the father’s side back through seven 
generations.* 

A householder means: he who lives in a house.® 

A woman householder means: she who lives in a 
house.® [212] 

‘ bhisicchavi. VA. 666, “ the outer skin (chavi) of a mattress 
for a couch or a mattress for a chair.” BMsi, a mattress, may mean 
a door-rug, something thick for wiping the feet, or a cushion. In 
fact, anything like a mattress afterwards came to be called bhisi. 
At Yin. iv. 40 (=below, p. 240) five materials are given of which 
a, bhisi might lawfully be made. See also Yin. Texts ii. 210, n. 

“ odahissdmi. YA. 667 explains by puna thapessami, “I will 
deposit again.” 

® Of. Yin. i. 305 : whatever monk adopts nakedness, the adoption 
of members of other sects, there is a grave offence; Yisakha’s stric- 
tures on nakedness for monks and nuns, Yin. i. 292, 293; and Mssag. 
XXIV. below. At the root of the desire that monks should be 
clothed was the need, lay and monastic, to differentiate between 
bhikkhus and titthiy as, or those of them who were Naked Ascetics. 

‘ Of. above, p. 31; below, p. 55. 

.® C/. below, p. bb. Ajjhdvasati is, according to C.P.D., “to 
dwell in (as an owner).” 
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A robe means: any one robe of the six (kinds of) 
robes (including) the least one fit for assignment.^ 

Except at the right time means: setting the right time 
to one side. 

One whose robe is stolen means: a monk’s robe becomes 
stolen^ by kings or by thieves or by rogues, or it becomes 
stolen by anyone whatsoever. 

One whose robe is destroyed means: a monk’s robe 
becomes burnt by fire, or it becomes carried away by 
water,® or it becomes eaten by rats and white ants, or 
it becomes worn by use. || 1 H 

If he asks, except at the right time, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing in the action ; it is to be forfeited on 
acquisition. It should be forfeited to the Order, or to 
a group, or to an individual. And thus, monks, should 
it be forfeited: ‘This robe, honoured sirs, asked for by 
me from a householder who is not a relation, except at 
the right time, is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the 
Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order should give back . . . 

let the venerable ones give back ... I will give back 
this robe to the venerable one.’ |) 2 1| 

If he thinks that a man (or woman) is not a relation 
when he is not a relation, (and) asks for a robe except 
at the right time, there is an offence of expiation in- 
volviug forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to whether a 
man is not a relation (and) asks for a robe except at 
the right time, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thinks that a man is a relation when 
he is not a relation, (and) asks for a robe except at the 
right time, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thinks that a man is not a relation 
when he is a relation, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether a man is a relation. 


‘ Cf. above, p. 7, and n. 4; p. 40, and below, p. 140. 

^ Here presumably witb the sense of ‘‘ taken forcibly/’ 

^ udakena vulham; cf. Vin. i. 32. Sinhalese edn. has vulham, 
which I understand to be the correct form. 
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there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
a man is a relation when he is a relation, there is no 
offence. 11 3 II 

There is no offence if it is at the right time ; if they 
belong to relations; if they are invited^; if it is for 
another; if it is by means of his own property®; if he 
is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. ||4 [| 3 1| 


^ V A. 667 seems to take ndtakdnam pavdritdnafri together — i.e,^ 
without the comnia of the text. Corny, says “ if they are for reia- 
tious who are invited ; and later pavdritdnam is taken up again, 
'' whoever having invited, but who owing to foolishness or forget- 
fulness, does not give, should be asked. ... If he says, ‘ I invite 
you to my house,’ going to his house you should sit down for as 
long as desirable, or lie down, but take nothing. If he says, I 
invite you to whatever is in my house,’ you should ask for what is 
allowable there.” C/. below, pp. 52, 57. 

^ VA, 667, if he asks for a robe by means of utensils allowable 
to monks (kappiyahha'^da), if it is by an allowable procedure 
yavoMrena),’" 0/. above, p. 27, n. 3. 
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... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. At that time the group of six monks 
having come up to monks whose robes had been stolen, 
said: “ Your reverences, one whose robe has been stolen 
Qr one whose robe has been destroyed is allowed by the 
lord to ask for a robe from a man or woman householder 
who is not a relation’-; your reverences, ask (them) for 
a robe.” 

They said: “ No, we don’t want^ (one), your rever- 
ences, a robe has been obtained by us.” 

“ We are asking for the venerable ones,” they said. 

“ Do ask (them), your reverences.” 

Then the group of six monks, having approached 
householders, said: 

“ Sirs, monks are coming whose robes have been 
stolen; give them robes,” (and) they asked for many 
robes. At that [213] time a certain man who was 
sitting in a village assembly halP said to another man: 

“ Master,^ monks are coming whose robes have been 
stolen; I gave them a robe.” 

Then he said: “ I also gave (to them).” 

Then another man said: “ I also gave (to them).” 

These men . . . spread it about, saying: “ How can 
these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, not knowing modera- 
tion,® ask for many robes ? Will the recluses, sons of 
the Sakyans, deal in the cloth trade® or will they set 
up a shop’ ? ” 

The monks heard these men who . . . spread it about. 

^ Nissag. VI. ^ alcm. ® sabhayam nisinno. 

* ayyo, not ayye, indicates affection and familiarity along with 
respect. 

® They do not care for moderation, do not think of it, or have 
forgotten it. ® This is simply a rebuke. 

’ (y. below, p. 113, and F*w. ii. 291. 
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Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: “ How can the group of six monks, not knowing 
moderation, ask for many robes ?” Then these monks 
told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, not knowing 
moderation, asked for many robes ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, not knowing modera- 
tion, ask for many robes ? It is not, foolish men, for 
pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased ... And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

If a man or a woman householder who is not a rela- 
tion, asking (a monk), should invite^ him (to take 
material for) many robes, then at most (material for) 
an inner and an upper robe® should be accepted as 
robe-material by that monk; if he should accept more 
than that, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.” || 1 j| 

Him means: the monk whose robe has been stolen. 

A man who is not a relation means: . . . (See Nissag. 
VI. 3, 1) . . . she who lives in a house. 

(For) many robes^ means: (for) abundant robes.® 

Ashing, should invite means: he says, “ Take just as 
much as you want.” 

At most (material for) an inn&r and an upper robe 

^ ahJiihatthum fpavareyya. See Yin. Texts ii. 440 for note on this 
phrase. It is there found that abhihatikum {in spite of the spelling 
with -tth-) is a gerund iiom abhi-hary like Prakrit abhihattum. This 
is confirmed by F-4, 668, MA. ii. 264 (on M. i. 222)~*AA. (on 
A. V. SdO)=SA. in. 54 (on S. iv. 190) which explain abJiihatthum by 
abhihafitva. The phrase abhihatthum jpma/reti is followed by the 
instrumental, the sense of famrek being to “ present with, to supply 
with, to invite with.’’ Here to invite ” seems the best translation, 
as the choice of the amount is made to rest with the monk. Also 
YA. 668 says that the term means to make to like,” as well as 
nmanteti, to request, or invite. C.P.P. suggests that abhiharati+ 
pavdreti means to bring out and offer (food, etc.). 

“ santaruttara ; see above, p. 12, n. 1. 

^ bahuhi . . . bahukehi. 
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should he accepted as robe-material by that monk means: 
If the three (robes) come to be destroyed, two may be 
accepted; if Wo are destroyed, one may be accepted; 
if one is destroyed nothing may be accepted. 

If he should accept more than that means: if he asks 
for more than that there is an offence of wrong-doing 
in the action. It is to be forfeited on acquisition; it 
should be forfeited to the Order, or to a group, or to 
an individual. And thus, monks, should it be for- 
feited: ‘ Honoured sirs, having gone up to a house- 
holder who is not a relation, this robe material asked 
for by me more than that (which I should ask for), 
[214] is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’. . . 
‘. . . the Order should give back ... let the venerable 
ones give back ... I will give back this robe to the 
venerable one.’ |1 1 1| 

If he thinks that a man is not a relation when is he 
not a relation (and) asks for robe-material more than 
that (which he should ask for), there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to 
whether he is not a relation . . . (See Nissag. VI. 3, 3) 

. . . is no offence. ||2 H 

There is no offence if, saying: ‘I will take the re- 
mainder,’ taking it he goes away; if they give the 
remainder, saying: ‘ Let it be only for you ’; if they do 
not give because (a robe was) stolen^; if they do not 
give because (a robe was) destroyed; if they belong to 
relations^; if they are invited; if it is by means of his 
own property®; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer. || 3 1| 2 1| 

^ YA. 669, “ they give on account of Ms being learned and so on ” 
(and not because be was robbed). 

“ Gf. above, p 49. ^ Cf. above, pp. 27, 49. 
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. . . at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in AnatFapindika’s 
monastery. At that time^ a certain man said to his 
wife: “ I will present® master Upananda® with a robe.” 
A certain monk who was going for alms heard the 
words of this man as he was speaking. Then this 
monk approached the venerable Upananda, the son of 
the Sakyans, and having approached he said to the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans: 

“ You, reverend Upananda, are of great merit^; on a 
certain occasion a certain man said to his wife: ‘ I will 
present master Upananda with a robe.’ ” 

“ Your reverence, he is my supporter,” he said. 

Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
approached this man, and having approached he said 
to this man: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, sir, desire to present 
me with a robe ?” 

“ Did I not also think, master: I will present master 
Upananda with a robe ?” 

“ If you, sir, desire to present me with a robe, present 
me with a robe like this. What shall I do with one 
presented that I cannot make use of 1” 

Then that man ... spread it about, saying: “ These 
recluses, sons of the Sakyans, have great desires, they 
are not contented. It is not easy to present them with 
a robe. How can master Upananda, before beiag in- 
vited by me, approaching me, put forward a considera- 
tion® with regard to a robe ?” 

1 C/. Nissag. IX. 

^ acchadeti has sense of to give so as to clothe or cover. 

^ See also Nissag. VI. 

^ Same thing said to Upananda at Vin, i. 300, and iii. 217, 257 
{pp. 58, 145, below). 

^ vikappafn dpajjissatL Cf. below, p. 145, where again Upananda 
is greedy about robes. 
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Monks keard that man who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: “ How can the venerable Upananda, the son 
of the Sakyans, before being invited, approaching a 
householder, put forward a consideration with regard 
to a robe ?” Then these monks told this matter to the 
lord. [215] He said: 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, before 
being invited, approaching a householder, put forward 
a consideration with regard to a robe ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

“Is he a relation of yours, Upananda, or not a 
relation ?” 

“ He is not a relation, lord,” he said. 

“ Foolish man, one who is not a relation^ does not 
know what is suitable or what is unsuitable, or what 
is right or what is wrong for one who is not a relation.® 
Thus you, foolish man, before being invited, approach- 
ing a householder who is not a relation, will put forward 
a consideration with regard to a robe. It is not, foolish 
man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . 
And thus, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth: 

In case a robe-fund® comes to be laid by for a monk 
by a man or a woman householder who is not a relation 
(of his), thinking: ‘ I will present the monk so and so 
with a robe, having got the robe in exchange for this 
robe-fund ’ — ^then if that monk, out of desire for some- 
thing fine, approaching before being invited, should put 
forward a consideration with regard to a robe, saying: 
‘Indeed it would be well; do let the venerable one,* 


1 Cf. below, p. U7. 

^ 0/. above, pp. 39, 44, and below, pp. 59, 147. 

^ civaracetapana. A robe-fund consisted of tbings for barter. 
TMs passage is complicated by the various meanings, brought out 
by the old Corny, (see below), which appear to be attached to the 
cognate forms, °cei5apana, %etdpanena, md ¥A. 670, 

civaracetdpanan ti cwaramulam, 

^ dyasmdy perhaps here “ gentleman ’—or lady ” ; certainly it. 
is an honorific title. below, p 
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having got a robe Mke this or like that in exchange for 
this robe-fund, present it to me,’ there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture.” ||1|1 

For a monh^ means; for the good of a monk, making 
a monk an object, being desirous of presenting to a 
monk. 

A man who is not a relation means; one who is not 
related on the mother’s side or on the father’s side back 
through seven generations.® 

A householder means; he who lives in a house.® 

A woman householder means; she who lives in a 
house.® 

Robe-fund means; gold or a gold coin* or a pearl or 
a jewel or a coral or a ploughshare® or a (piece of) cloth® 
or thread or cotton. 

For this robe-fund means; for what is present.'^ 

Having got in exchange means; having bartered.® 

I will present means; I will give. 

Then if that monk means; that monk for whom the 
robe-fund comes to be laid by. 

Before being invited means; before it was said (to him) ; 
‘ What kind of robe do you want, honoured sir ? What 
kind of robe shall I get in exchange for you V 

Approaching means; going to the house, approaching 
(him) anywhere. 

Should put forward a consideration with regard to a 

^ Of. this portion of the Old Oomy. with that on Nissag. IX. 
and XXVII. 

® See above, pp. 31, 47. ® Cf. above, p. 47. 

* For note on UraMa, nnwrought gold, and smanna, wrought 
gold, see B.D. i., p. 28. 

® ^Jidla. At S. i. 169, Sn., p. 13 and ver. 77, this means “ plough- 
share.” Gf . Vin. i. 225. 

® seems connected with poia. 

’’ paccwpatthita, present, ready, at hand. 

® parivatteti; &ho means to turn over, to deal with, to change. 
Cf. pdrivattakacwara, exchange of robes, at p. 39, above. At Tin. 
ii. 174 monks are allowed to barter valuable woollen garments and 
valuable cotton garments, or cloths, hambala and dussa, for increasing 
(the accessories of lodgings). 
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rohe means; ‘ Let it be long or wide or rougb^ or soft.’ 

[ 216 ] 

For this robe-fund means: for what is present. 

Like this or like iikii means: long or wide or rough 
or soft. 

Having got in exchange means: having bartered. 

Present {it) means: give (it). 

Old of desire for something fine means: wanting 
what is good, wanting what is costly. 

If according to what he says, he gets in exchange one 
that is long or wide or rough or soft, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing in the action. It is to be forfeited on 
acquisition; it should be forfeited to the Order, or to a 
group, or to an individual. And thus, monks, should 
it be forfeited: ‘ Honoured sirs, before I was invited 
(to take) this robe, approaching a householder who was 
not a relation, I put forward a consideration with regard 
to a robe; it is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ 
. . . ‘ . the Order should give back ... let the 
venerable ones give back ... I will give back this 
robe to the venerable one.’ H 1 |i 

If he thinks that a man is not a relation when he is 
not a relation, (and) before being invited, approaching 
a householder, puts forward a consideration regarding a 
robe, there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If he is in doubt as to whether the man is not a relation, 
(and) before being invited, approaching a householder, 
puts forward a consideration with regard to a robe, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he thinks that a man is a relation when he is not a 
relation, (and) before being invited, approaching a 
householder, puts forward a consideration with regard 
to a robe, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thinks that a man is not a relation 
when he is a relation, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether a man is a relation, there 

^ ajfijpitamy ot a close weave, solid. But, as opposed to ‘‘ soft/’ 
it must here mean harsii or rough. F4. 727 explains it by gJiana, 
solid, compact, massive. Qf. below, p. 145. 
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is an ofifence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that a man 
is a relation when he is a relation, there is no offence 

i|2|| 

There is no offence if they belong to relations,^ if they 
are invited; if it is for another; if it is by means of his 
own property; if he gets something of small value in 
exchange while he desires to get something costly in 
exchange; if he is mad, if he is the first wrona-doer 
l|3||2|! 


‘ Cf. pf. 49, 52. 
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. . . at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. At that time^ a certain man said to another 
man: “ I will present master Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, with a robe.” Then he^ said; “I also will 
present master Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, with 
a robe.” A certain monk who was going for alms 
heard this conversation of these men. Then this monk 
approached the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, and having approached, he said to the vener- 
able Upananda, the son of the Sakyans: 

“You, reverend Upananda, are of great merit; on a 
certain occasion a [217] certain man said to another 
man: ‘ I will present master Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, with a robe.’ Then he^ said ; ‘ I also will present 
master Upananda, the son of the Sakyans with a robe.’ ” 

‘ Your reverence, these (men) are my supporters.’ 

Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
approached these men, and having approached, he said 
to these men: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, sirs, desire to present 
me with robes ?” 

“ Did we not think, master: ‘ We will present master 
Upananda with robes ? ’ ” 

“ If you, sirs, desire to present me with robes, present 
me with a robe like this. What shall I do with ones 
presented that I cannot make use of ?” 

Then these men . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ These recluses, sons of the Sakyans, have great 
desires, they are not contented. It is not easy to 
present them with robes. How can master Upananda, 
before being invited by us, approaching, put forward a 
consideration with regard to a robe ?” 

^ Cf- Nissag. VIII. ^ The other man. 

.V! 
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Monks heard these men who spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, say- 
ing: “ How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, before being invited, approaching householders, 
put forward a consideration with regard to a robe? ’ ’ Then 
these monks told this matter to the lord. He said; 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, before 
being invited, approaching householders, put forward a 
consideration with regard to a robe ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

“ Are they relations of yours, Upananda, or not 
relations ?” 

“ They are not relations, lord,” he said. 

“ Foolish man, one who is not a relation does not 
know what is suitable or what is unsuitable, or what is 
right or what is wrong for those who are not relations.^ 
Thus you, foolish man, before being invited, approach- 
ing householders who are not relations, will put forward a 
consideration with regard to a robe. It is not, foolish man, 
for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased .... And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

In case various robe-funds come to be laid by for a 
monk by two men householders or by (two) women 
householders who are not relations (of his), thinking: 
‘ We will present the monk so and so with robes, having 
got various robes in exchange for the various robe- 
funds.’ Then if that monk, out of desire for something 
fine, approaching before being invited, should put 
forward a consideration with regard to a robe, saying: 
‘ Indeed it would be well; do let the venerable ones, 
having got a robe hke this or like that in exchange for 
the various robe-funds, present it to me, the two together 
with one, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.” || 1 1| [218] 


^ Gf. above, pp. 39, 44, 69. 

^ ubho’va Santa ekend ti. VA. says nothing, bnt see Old Corny. 
below. It means that the two men should combine and put their 
funds together so that there should be two funds which could then 
be exchanged for one (good) cloth or robe, and the two men present 
the monk with one robe. 
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Forumonk^ means: . . . (See Nissag. VIII. 2, 2) . . . 
being desirous of presenting to a monk. 

By two^ means: by two.® 

Men who are not relations means: . . . back through 
seven gtuierations.® 

Men householders mean : they who live in a house. 

Women householders xm&w. they who live in a 
house. 

Robe-funds mean: gold or gold coins or pearls or 
jewels or corals or ploughshares or cloths or threads or 
cottons.^ 

For these various robe funds means: for these (things) 
that are present. 

Having got in exchange means: having bartered. 

We uill present means: we will give. 

Then if that monk means: that monk for whom the 
robe-funds have come to be laid by. 

Before being invited means: . . . ‘ . . . what kind of 
robe shall we get in exchange for you V 

Approaching . . . should put forward a consideration 
with regard to a robe means: ‘ Let it be long . . .’ 

For these various robe funds means: for these (things) 
that are present. 

Like this . . . present [it) means: give (it). 

The two together with one means: two people for one 
(robe).® 

Out of desire for something fine means : wanting what 
is good, wanting what is costly. 

If, according to what he says, they get in exchange 
one that is long or wide or rough or soft, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing in the action . . . (See Nissag. 
VIII. 2, 1-3; instead of a householder who is not a 


^ Cf, this portion of the Oli Corny, with that on previous 
Mssag. 

^ ubkinnam, (more properly ‘ both *} * . . dvinnam. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 39, 44, 54. 

^ Cf. above, p. 55, where these items are given in the singular, 
since only one robe-fund is being defined. 

® dve pi jam ekena, two people with one (fine robe instead of with 
two more ordinary ones). 
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relation, . . . a householder read householders who are 
not relations ... householders) . . . if he gets some- 
thing of small value in exchange while they desire to 
get something costly in exchange ; if he is mad, if he is 
the first wrong-doer. II 2 II 
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... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Xow at that time a chief minister/ the 
supporter of the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, sent a robe-fund^ by a messenger to the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, saying: 
“ Having got a robe in exchange for this robe-fund, 
present master Upananda with a robe.” 

Then that messenger approached the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, and having ap- 
proached, he said to the venerable Upananda, the son 
of the Sakyans: “Honoured sir, this robe-fund was 
brought for the venerable one; let the venerable one 
accept this robe-fund.” [219] 

When he had spoken thus, the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, said to that messenger: “ Sir, 
we do not accept a robe-fund; but we accept a robe if 
it is at the right time and if it is allowable.”® 

When he had spoken thus, that messenger said to the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans: “ But is 
there someone who is the venerable one’s attendant^ ?” 

At that time a certain lay-follower went to the 
monastery on some business or other. Then the vener- 
able Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, said to that 
messenger: “Sir, this lay-follower is the monks’ at- 
tendant.”' 

Then that messenger, informing® that lay-follower, 

^ mahamatta is at B.D. i. 74 included in definition of “ kings.” 

- See Nissag. VIII. and IX. 

^ ka-ppiya — i.e., something that is made allowable for the monks 
to take because it has been given, and so made legally acceptable. 
See Ff».i.206. 

* veyijavaceakara, usually a lay-attendant in little better po.sition 
than a servant. YA. 672 explains by Mccakaro kappiyakarako, one 
who makes something legally allowable (to the monks by offering 
it to them). ® sa%iiapelva=jandpetva, VA. 672. 
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approached the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, and having approached, he said to the vener- 
able Upananda, the son of the Sakyans : 

“ Honoured sir, the person whom the venerable one 
has pointed out as an attendant has been instructed^ 
by me; let the venerable one approach (him) at the 
right time (and) he will present you with a robe.” 

Then the chief minister sent a messenger to the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, to say: 
“ Let the master make use of this robe; we want this 
robe made use of by the master.” 

Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
did not say anything to that lay-follower. A second 
time the chief minister sent a messenger to the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, to say: “ Let the 
master make use of . . . by the master.” A second 
time the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
did not say anything to that lay-follower. A third 
time the chief minister sent a messenger to the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, to say: “ Let the 
master make use of . . .by the master.” |1 1 11 

Now at that time there came to be a meeting-day for 
the townspeople,® and an agreement was made by the 
townspeople that: Whoever comes the last pays fifty.® 


^ sannatto=anaUo, VA. ^l% 

* ^ negamassa samayo hoti. Negama also occurs at Vin, i. 268, 
Tlie word comes from nigama, wMch is from naM-gama. Originally 
things were sent by water rather than by land, so that villages on 
rivers {mdl-gdma) wouldi become the centres of trade. In India 
all important cities are on a river. Thus naM-gama is an important 
place, a town even, which may or may not be the seat of a king 
(rdjadhdni). If a gdma, village, becomes very big, it is called nagara, 
town. If not so big, then it is a fura. This is usually a fortified 
town. Villages and towns run in this order: gdma, village; nigama, 
a river-side and hence important village or little town; fura, a 
fortified town, in which kings may live; nagara, a town (this may 
contain a fortified portion, but may spread outside it); rajadJidni, 
seat of a king. 

^ panndsam bandho. Bu. is doubtful of the reading; there is also 
the vJ, baddfio, which is synonymous with jito ox jmo below. VA, 
672 says the fine (or punishment, da7}da) is fifty hahd^anasJ' 
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Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
approached that lay-follower, and having approached, 
he said to that lay-follower: 

“ Sir, I want the robe.” 

“ Honoured sir, wait this day* (only). Today there 
comes to be a meeting-day for the townspeople, and an 
agreement was made by the townspeople that : Whoever 
comes last pays fifty.” 

“ Sir, give me the robe this very day,”** he said, and 
he took hold of his waist-band.® Then that lay-fol- 
lower, being pressed by the venerable Upananda, the son 
of the Sakyans, having got a robe in exchange for the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, went the 
last. People said to this lay-follower: “Why do you, 
master, come the last ? You have lost fifty.”* Then 
that lay-follower told this matter to those people. 
The people . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ These recluses, sons of the Sakyans, have great 
desires, they are not contented; [220] amongst them it 
is not easy to render a service. How can they, being 
told by a lay-follower: ‘ Honoured sir, wait this day 
(only),’ not wait ?” Monks heard these people who 
... spread it about. Those who were modest monks 
. . . spread it about, saying: “ How can the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, being told by a lay- 
follower: ‘ Honoured sir, wait this day (only),’ not 
wait ?” Then these monks told this matter to the lord. 
He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, being 

^ djjufiho, VA, 672 explains by ajja ekam divasam. It is tbere- 
fore more likely to mean (only) tms day (the rest* of the present 
day-and-night) as given in the C.P.D., than '‘this moonlight 
night ” of the P,E,D. ^ ajf eva, 

^ ovaitikdya fardrmsL Ovattikd can also mean a bracelet and a 
patch. See Vin, Texts ih 153, n. 3; Morris, J,P,T.S,, 1887, p. 156. 
Pammasi, transld. at BM i, 203 as “ rubs up against'’ is here 
explained by VA. 672 m took hold. 

^ panndsam jino 'si. Oldenberg, Vin, Texts iii. 277 says, “ Prob- 
ably we ought to read jtm Fjl. 672 has the reading jito 'si. 

Jiyati, one of whose meanings is “to lose,” is in Pali both the 
passive of -s/Ji and the prs. middle of \/jyd (ji), therefore it can 
have jifa ox jim as past participles. 
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told by a lay -follower: ‘Honoured sir, wait this day 
(only),’ did not wait ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 
“ How can you, foolish man, being told by a lay- 
follower: ‘Honoured sir, wait this day (only),’ not 
wait ? Foolish man, it is not for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: |i 2 || 

In case a king or one in the service of a kiag^ or a 
brahirun or a householder should send a robe-fund for 
a monk by a messenger, sa 3 dng: ‘ Having got a robe 
in exchange for this robe-fund, present the monk 
so and so with a robe ’ ; then if this messenger, ap- 
proaching that monk, should say: ‘ Honoured sir, this 
robe-fund was brought for the venerable one; let the 
venerable one accept this robe-fund,’ then the messenger 
should be spoken to thus by this monk : ‘ Sir, we do 
not accept a robe-fund, but we accept a robe if it is at 
the right time and if it is allowable.’ If this messenger 
should say to the monk : ‘ But is there someone who is 
the venerable one’s attendant ?’, then, monks,^ an 
attendant should be pointed out by the monk in need 
of a robe — either one who is engaged in the monastery® 
or a lay-follower — saying: ‘This is the monks’ atten- 
dant.’ If this messenger, instructing this attendant, 
approaching that monk, should speak thus: ‘ Honoured 


^ mjabhogga. P.E.D. seems to see in this the meaning of “ Of 
royal power, entitled to the throne, as a designation of ciass/^ It 
says, under art. and quoting this passage, that mjabhogga 

'' takes the place of the usual hhaitiyaP I think, however, that the 
reference is back to the chief minister, who has already appeared 
in this episode. Cf. also below, Old Corny,, p. 67. 

2 Vin. Texts i. 23, n. I, ‘‘ this word of address is most note- 
worthy. ... It must be meant as an address by the Buddha 
himself to the brethren.” Cf. also Pfe, 71, where bhiJckhave again 
occurs in the rule. 

^ drdmika, one who is employed in petty or menial works in a 
monastery, an attendant in a monastery. Nowadays such a man 
receives food there. 


11 . 
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sir, I have instructed the person whom the venerable 
one pointed out as an attendant; let the venerable one 
approach at the right time, (and) he wilLpresent you 
with a robe then, monks, if that monk is in need of 
a robe, approaching that attendant, be should state^ 
and remind him two or three times, saying: ‘ Sir, I am 
in need of a robe.’ K while stating and reminding two 
or three times, he succeeds in obtaining® that robe, that 
is good. If he does not succeed in obtaining it, he should 
stand silently® for it four times, five times, six times at 
the utmost. If he succeeds in obtaining that robe, 
.standing silently for it, four times, five times, six times 
at the utmost, [221] that is good. If he, exerting 
himself* further than that, succeeds in obtaining that 
robe, there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If he does not succeed in obtaining it, he should either 
go himself to where the robe-fund was brought from 
for him,® or a messenger should be sent to say: ‘ That 
robe-fund which you, sirs, sent for a monk, is not of 
any use to that monk.® Let the gentlemen make use 
of their own,® let your own things be not lost.’® This 
is the proper course in this case.” || 3 || 1 j| 


For a monk means: for the good of a monk, makin g 
a monk his object, being desirous of presenting to a 
monk. 

A king mems: he who rules a kingdom. 


^ codetabbo, here to request or state, but “ state ” is cbosen for 
the translation, since monks were not allowed to make a request. 

“ abhinippkadeti. 

® The silent mode of asking came to be the only one allowed to 
the monks. But here they are permitted to express their wants in 
words before they begin their silent standing. 

* vayamamdna. 

® According to VA. 674 if a monk neither goes himself nor sends 
a messenger, he falls into an offence of wrong-doing for breaking 
a, custom {vattabheda}. 

® na tarn tassa bhikkhum kirlci aithatn anubhoti. 

’’ yuhjant’ dyasnianto sakam, or “ let the gentlemen have the 
benefit of their own things.” ^ md vo sakam vinas{s)d ti. 
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One in the king’s service means: whoever is in the 
king’s pay.i 

A brahmin means: a brahmin by birth. 

A householder means: excepting the king and he who 
is in the king’s service and the brahmin, he who remains 
is called a householder. 

A robe-fund means: 
a jewel.® 

For this robe-fund means: for what is present. 

Having got in exchange means: having bartered. 

Present means: give. 

If that messenger, apfroaching that monk, should say : 
‘ Honoured sir, this robe-fund was brought for the venerable 
one, let the venerable one accent this robe-fund,’ then this 
messenger should be spoken to thus by this monk ; . . . 
‘. . . is the monks’ attendant.’ He should not say: 
‘ Give it to him,’ or ‘ He will deposit it,’ or ‘ He will 
barter it,’ or ‘ He will get it in exchange.’ 

If this messenger, instructing this attendant, approaching 
that monk, should speak thus : ‘ Honoured sir, I have 
instructed the person whom the venerable one pointed oui 
as an attendant ; let the venerable one approach at the 
right time [and) he will present you with a robe ’ ; then, 
monks, if that monk is in need of a robe, approaching that 
attendant, he should state and remind him two or three 
times, saying : ‘ Sir, I am in need of a robe.’ He should 
not say : ‘ Give me a robe,’ ‘ Fetch me a robe,’ ‘ Barter 
a robe for me,’ ‘ Get a robe in exchange for me.’ A 
second time he should say ... A third time he should 
say ... 

If ... he succeeds in obtaining {that robe), that is 
good. If he does not succeed in obtaining it, going there, 
he should stand silently for it ; he should not sit down 
on a seat, he should not accept food, he should not 


2 

gold or a gold coin or a pearl -or 


^ mnno bhattavetandharOf living on a salary and food from a 
king. 

^ Cf. earlier definitions of a fiouseliolder ’’ as "‘ lie wlio lives in 
a lioiise/’ above, pp. 47, 55, 60. 

® Cf. earlier and longer definitions of "" robe-fund ’’ at pp. 55, 60. 
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teach dhamma’-; being asked, ‘Why did you come ?’ he 
should say: ‘ You know it, sir.’ If he either sits down 
on a seat [222] or accepts food or teaches dhamma, he 
loses an opportunity.® A second time he may stand. 
A third time he may stand. Having stated four times, 
he may stand four times. Having stated five times, he 
may stand twice. Having stated six times, he may not 
stand.® 11 1 II 

If he, exerting himself further than that, succeeds in 
obtaining that robe, there is an offence of wrong-doing 
in the action. It is to be forfeited on acquisition; it 
should be forfeited to the Order, or to a group, or to an 


^ na dharmno hhdsitahho. VA, 673 says that if asked to recite 
a piece of the text (or a blessing, at the beginning of a ceremony) 
or a grace (at the end of a meal), he should not say anything. 

^ tkdnam bhanjati — to go and stand. VA, 673 thdnam= 
dgaiakdrmfam — ie., the reason or occasion for which he came 
(namely, to acquire a robe). 

^ The method of reckoning the stating and standing is compli- 
cated. In the first place it is curious that here the monk seems 
able to state up to six times, while above, p. 66, it was said that he 
may state up to two or three times. According to V A. 674 there 
are three statings and three standings, and an increase in the one 
means a decrease in the other so far as asking for it four times goes. 
Here it means (so VA.) that if there is a decrease of one stating 
there is an increase of two standings. Therefore a double standing 
is shown to be the sign {lakhhaiia) of one stating. So, by this 
reckoning, stating up to three times, there may be standing up to 
six times. Stating twice, there may be standing up to eight times. 
(This must be because there might have been one more stating, three 
statings allowing six standings, but because there are here only two 
statings, tw^o more standings may be added, making eight.) Stating 
once, there may be standing up to ten times. (Here there might 
have been two more statings —eight standings. This, with the one 
more stating that was legal and its two standings, makes altogether 
ten standings.) Inasmuch as stating up to six times there should 
be no standing, so standing up to twelve times there should be no 
stating. Therefore if he states but does not stand, six statings are 
required. If he stands but does not state, twelve standings are 
required. If he stands and asks, for each stating two standings 
should be omitted. This is Bu.’s contribution to the subject. It 
seems that if a monk stands and speaks, saying that he wants a 
robe, he must lose tw^o ‘‘ standings — i.e., two opportunities to 
stand for a robe. 
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individual. And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: 
‘ Honoured sirs, this robe obtained by me, by stating 
more than three times, by standing more than six times, 
is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ . . . 
‘ . . . the Order should give back ... let the venerable 
ones give back ... I will give back this robe to the 
monk so and so.’ 

If he does not succeed in obtaining it, he should either 
go himself to where the robe fund loas brought from for 
him, or a messenger should be sent to say : ‘ That robe- 
fund which you, sirs, sent for a monk, is not of any use 
to that monk. Let the gentlemen 7nake use of their own, 
lei your own things be not lost.’ This is the proper course^ 
in this case means: this is the appropriate course^ in 
this case. || 2 1[ 

If he succeeds in obtaining it by stating more than 
three times, by standing more than six times, thinking 
that they are more, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he succeeds in obtaining it by 
stating more than three times, by standing more than 
six times, but is in doubt (as to the number of times), 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he succeeds in obtaining it by stating more than three 
times, by standing more than six times, thinking them 
to be less, there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture. If, stating less than three times, standing less 
than six times, he thinks them to be more, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If stating less than three times, 
standing less than six times, he is in doubt (as to the 
number), there is an offence of wrong-doing. If, stating 
less than three times, standing less than six times, he 
thinks them to be less, there is no offence. || 3 H 

There is no offence in stating three times, in standing 
six times; m stating less than three times, in standing 

^ “proper course” is samtoi, etiquette, courtesy; “appropriate 
course ” is anudhammata, custom; used with, regard to the monks. 
Dhamma here means good social manners and customs. Anudham- 
»no(a is a synonym for sawrci. 
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less than six times; if himself not stating, he gives; if 
stating, the owners give; if he is mad, if he is the j&rst 
wrong-doer. |i 4 H 2 1| 

The First Division: that on Kathina-cloth^ 

This is its key® : 

Ten (nights), one night, and a month, and washing, 
acceptance. 

Three about those who are not relations, of two, 
and by means of a messenger. [223] 


‘ kathinavagga. Cf. the Kathinakkhandhaka, Tin. i. 253-266. 

® uddana, something like a mnemonic verse, an abbreviation, 
in which only a leading word of each rule is given, and simply to 
help the memory of the monk who is reciting the rules. All the 
teaching was oral. 
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... at Alavi in the chief shrine at Alavi.^ At that 
time the group of six monks, approaching silk-makers,* 
said: “ Sirs, hatch* many silk- worms, and give them to 
us, for we want to make a rug^ mixed with silk.” These 
looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, 
approaching us, speak thus: ‘ Sirs, hatch . . . mixed 
with silk ’ ? It is a loss for us, it is ill-gotten for us 
that we, for the sake of livelihood, for the sake of wife 
and children, are bringing (these) many small creatures 
into destruction.” 

Monks heard these men who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks, approaching 
silk-makers, say: ‘ Sirs, hatch ... a rug mixed with 
silk Then these monks told this matter to the 
lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, approaching 
silk-makers, spoke thus: ‘Sirs, hatch ... a rug mixed 
with sUk ’ 1” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, 
saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, approaching silk- 
makers, speak thus: ‘Sirs, hatch ... a rug mixed 
with silk ’ ? It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those 


1 Of. B.D. i. 247. 

^ hosiyakdraha^ preparing the raw silk, raising silk- worms 

(kosakdraka), ratker than silk- weavers. 

^ pacatha, lit. boil or cook. 

^ santhata, something that is spread: a rug, mat or a sheet. See 
Intr., p. xxiL 

n ■■ 
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who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monks should cause a rug to be made 
mixed with silk, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.” j| 1 j| 

Whatever means: he who ... 

Monk means: ... is monk to be understood in this 
case. 

A rug means: it is made “ having spread,” not 
woven.^ 

Should cause to he wade means: if he makes it or 
causes it to be made mixing it with one silken filament,^ 
there is an offence of wrong-doing in the action. It is 
to be forfeited on acquisition. It should be forfeited 
to the Order, or to a group, or to an individual. And 
thus, monks, should it be forfeited : . . . ‘ Honoured 
sirs, this rug, which I had made mixed with silk, is to 
be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ ... ‘. . . the 

Order should give back ... let the venerable ones 
give back ... I will give back this rug to the vener- 
able one.’ II 1 II [224] 

If what was incompletely executed by himself, he has 
finished by himself, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he makes others finish what 
was incompletely executed by himself, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If what was 
incompletely executed by others, he has finished by 
himself, there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture. If he makes others finish what was incom- 
pletely executed by others, there is an offence of expia- 
tion involving forfeiture. If he makes it or causes it 
to be made for another, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If, acquiring what was made for another, he 

^ I.e., having spread out the material, or by the spreading method; 

see Intr., p. xxii. 

amsu is really the technical name of those small particles of 
which a thread is composed, not the thread itself. 
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makes,,, use , of . it, there, is. an. oifence ' of .wrong- 
doing.^ , ■ 

There is no offence- if he^ makes a canopy^ or a 
groniid-covering® or a screen-waiP or a mattress^ or a 
squatting mat®; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer. || 2 1| 2 1| 


1 ==:below, Yin. iii. 227, 229, 233, and Yin. iv, 167, 171. 

^ Nowadays a canopy would be used for putting over sliriiies. 

^ U/. p. 46, above. 

^ Such as a wall made up of cloth. Word occurs at Yin. iii. 189, 
iv. 269, Ja. ii. 88. ^ bhisi ; see above, p. 47. 

® bimbohana, such as monks in Ceylon use nowadays in the hall 
where the uposatha is held and the wpasamqmda conferred. They 
are usually padded. These items recur below at pp. 78, 82, 89, 
and Fm. iv. 171, 279. 
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... at Vesali in the Great Grove in the Hall of the 
Peaked Roof. At that time the group of six monks had 
a rug^ made of pure black sheep’s® wool. People, 
engaged in touring the dwelling-place, seeing them . . . 
spread it about, saying: “ How can these recluses, sons 
of the Sakyans, have a rug made of pure black sheep’s 
wool, like householders who enjoy pleasures of the 
senses ?” Monks heard these people who . . . spread 
it about. Those who were modest monks . . . spread 
it about, saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks have a rug made 
of pure black sheep’s wool ?” Then these monks told 
this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, had a rug 
made of pure black sheep’s wool ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, have a rug made of pure 
black sheep’s wool ? It is not, fooUsh men, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should cause a rug to be made of 
pure black sheep’s wool, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture.” jj 1 11 


^ savtJiata, see above, p. 71, n. 4. 

* elaka, a ram, a wild goat, according to P.E.D and CMlders. 
Edaka (Sto.) is a kind of sheep, a ram, a wild goat, according to 
Monier- Williams. Aja is certainly a goat. The compound aj-daka 
sometimes occurs, as at D. i. 5, seeming to mean the goats and the 
sheep. In India, the goat and the sheep closely resemble one 
another: the tails of the former stick up, those of the latter hang 
down; but the colour and texture of their hair, or wool (loma), are 
similar. 
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Whatever means: . . .is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Bloch means: there are two (kinds of) black: black by 
nature or dyed black. 

A rug means: it is made “ having spread,” not woven. 
[ 225 ] 

Should cause to he made means: if he makes it or 
causes it to be made, there is an offence of wrong-doing 
in the action. It is to be forfeited . . . to an individual. 
And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: . . . . this 

rug which I, honoured sirs, had made of pure black 
sheep’s wool if he is the first wrong-doer.^ 

i|2|i 


1 Cf. Nissag. XI. 
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... at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. At that time the group of six monks said; 
“ It is forbidden by tbe lord to have a rug made of pure 
black sheep’s wool.”^ And these, taking only a little 
white for the seam,^ all the same® had a rug made of pure 
black sheep’s wool. Those who were modest monks 
. . . spread it about, saying: 

“How can this group of six monks, taking only a 
little white for the seam, all the same have a rug made 
of pure black sheep’s wool 1” Then these monks told 
this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, taking only 
a little white for the seam, all the same had a rug made 
of pure black sheep’s wool 1” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish men, taking ... pure black 
sheep’s wool ? It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth; 

When a new rug is being made for a monk, two 
portions of pure black sheep’s wool may be taken, the 
third of white, the fourth of reddish brown colours.^ 


1 Nissag. XII. 

® anta. YA. 684, “ applying (or bringing) white to it, making as 
it were a border at the edge (am«a) of the sheet.” 

® taih’ eva, or “ as before.” 

* gocariyanan ti Jcapilam'^v.anam, FA. 684, which seems to indi- 
cate “the colour of oxen,” although cari^a does not mean vatjwa, 
colour. Yin. Texts i. 25, n. 2, says, “ This is deliberately chosen as 
an ugly mixture, which would lessen the commercial value of the 
rug.” It might also be a preventive of unstdtable pride in a fine 
article. But I think that this rule should be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the previous one (Nissag XII), expanding it, and 
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If a monk should cause a new rug to be made not taking 
two portions of pure black sheep’s wool, the third of 
white, the fourth of reddish brown colours, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 1|11| 

New means: it is so called with reference to the 
making. 

A riig means: it is made “ having spread,” not woven.^ 

Is being made means: making or causing to be 
made. 

Two portions of pure black sheep’s wool may be taken 
means: being brought, two tula weights^ may be taken. 

The third of white means: a tula weight of white. 

The fourth of reddish bro'wn colours means: a tula 
weight of reddish brown colours. [226] 

If a monk . . . not taking two portions of pure black 
sheep’s wool, the third of white, the fourth of reddish brown 
colours means: if he makes or causes a new rug to be 
made not taking a tula weight of white, a tula weight of 
reddish brown colours, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing in the action; it should be forfeited on acquisition. 
It should be forfeited to . . . an individual. And 
thus, monks, should it be forfeited: ‘ Honoured sirs, 
this rug which I caused to be made not taking a tula 
weight of white, a tula weight of reddish brown colours, 
is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ . . . 
‘ . . . the Order should give back . . . let them give 
back ... I will give back this rug to the venerable 
one.’ 

If what was incompletely executed by himself, he has 
finished by himself . . . (See Nissag. XI. 2, 2) ... he 
makes use of it, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

There is no offence if he makes it taking a tula weight 
of white, a tula weight of reddish brown colours; if he 


giving th.e detail necessary for carrying it out properly. Tlie monks 
had nothing to do with the “ commercial value ” of things, but it 
was important that they should not behave like those leading the 
household life. ^ See above, p. 72, n., and p. 75. 

^ tula, lit. balance, a measure of weight. 
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makes it taking more of white, more of reddish brown 
colours; if he makes it taking only of white, only of 
reddish brown colours; if he makes a canopy or a ground- 
covering or a screen-wall or a mattress or a squatting- 
mat^ ; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. |1 2 1| 


^ Cy, above, p, 73, aad notes. 


FOEFEITURE (NISSAGGIYA) XIV 

. . . at Savattbi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. At that time monks had a rug made every 
year. They were intent on begging, intent on hinting,^ 
saying: “Give sheep’s wool, we want sheep’s wool.” 
People ... spread it about, saying: “ How can these 
recluses, sons of the Sakyans, have a rug made every 
year ? How can they be intent on begging, intent on 
hinting, saying: ‘ Give sheep’s wool, we want sheep’s 
wool ’1 For, (although) our children soil and wet them^ 
and they are eaten by rats, our rugs once made last for 
five or six years. But these recluses, sons of the 
Sakyans, have a rug made every year; they are intent 
on begging, intent on hinting, saying: ‘ Give sheep’s 
wool, we want sheep’s wool.’ ” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: “ How can monks have a rug made every year ? 
How can they be intent on begging, intent on hinting, 
saying: ‘ . . . we want sheep’s wool ’ ?” Then these 
monks told this matter to the lord. [227] He said: 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, have a rug 
made every year, that you are intent on begging, intent 
on hinting, saying: ‘ . . . we want sheep’s wool ’ 1” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“How, monks, can these foolish men have a rug 
made every year ? How can they be intent on begging, 
intent on hinting . . . ‘ . . . we want sheep’s wool ’ 1 
It is not, monks, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

A new rug which a monk has had made should be 


1 =B.D. i. 246. 
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^ Cf. Vin, iv. 129. 
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used for six years. If, within the six years, whether he 
has got rid of or has not got rid of that (former) rug, 
he should have a new rug made, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 1 i| 

Now at that time a certain monk became ill in 
Kosambi. Relations sent a messenger to this monk, 
sajing: “Let the revered sir^ come, we will nurse 
(him).” Monks spoke thus: “ Go, your reverence, 
relations will nurse you.” He said: 

“ Your reverences, a rule of training laid down by the 
lord is that a new rug which a monk has had made 
should be used for six years; but I am ill, I am not able 
to set out taking a rug, and without a rug there comes 
to be no comfort for me. I will not go.” 

They told this matter to the lord. Then the lord, on 
this occasion, in this connection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, to give a monk who is ill the 
agreement as to a rug.^ And thus, monks, should it 
be given: That monk who is ill, approaching the Order, 
arranging his upper robe over one shoulder, honouring 
the feet of the senior monks, sitting down on his 
haunches, saluting with joined palms, should speak 
thus: ‘ I, honoured sirs, am ill; I am not able to set out 
taking a rug. Thus I, honoured sirs, request the Order 
for the agreement as to a rug.’ A second time it should 
be requested, a third time it should be requested. The 
Order should be informed by an experienced, competent 
monk, saying: ‘Honoured sirs, let the Order listen to 
me. This monk so and so is ill. He is not able to set 


1 bkaddanto. Cf. above, p. 13 ff., -where an ill monk is allowed 
to travel without his three robes, if he has the formal agreement 
of the Order to be regarded as not away, separated from them. 

“ samthata-sammuti. VA. 686 says that he may have a new rug 
made at the place to which he goes (thereby not waiting for the six 
years to elapse). Cf. Nissag. II. 
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out taking a rug. He requests the Order for the agree- 
ment as to a rug. If it seems right to the Order, let the 
Order give this monk so and so the agreement as to a 
rug. This is the motion. Honoured sirs, let the Order 
listen to me. [228] This monk . . . requests the Order 
for the agreement as to a rug. The Order gives to the 
monk so and so the agreement as to a rug. If the giving 
to the monk so and so of the agreement as to a rug is 
pleasing to the venerable ones, let them be silent; if it 
does not seem right, they should speak. Agreement as 
to a rug is given by the Order to the monk so and so; 
it is pleasing ... So do I understand this.’ And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

A new rug which a monk has had made should last 
for six years. If, within the six years, whether he has 
got rid of or has not got rid of that (former) rug, he 
should have a new rug made, except on the agreement 
of the monks, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.” II 2 II 


New means: . . . not woven. 

Has had made means: making or causing to be 
made. 

Should he used for six years means: it should be used 
for six years at the minimum. 

If within six years means: in less than six years. 

Getting rid of .. . that {former) rug means: giving it 
to others. 

Not getting rid of means : not giving it to anyone. 

Except on the agreement of the monies means: setting 
aside the agreement of the monks, if he makes or causes 
another new rug to be made, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing in the action. It is to be forfeited on 
acquisition. It should be forfeited to the Order, or to 
a group, or to an individual. And thus, monks, should 
it be forfeited; ‘ Honoured sirs, this rug, which I had 
made for me less than sis years ago without the agree- 
ment of the monks, is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to 
the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . should give back ... let the 
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venerable ones give back ... I will give back this rug 
to the venerable one.’ 

If what was incompletely executed by himself, he 
has finished by himself, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture ... if he makes others finish what 
was incompletely executed by others, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture.^ 

There is no offence if he makes one after six years; 
if he makes one after more than six years; if he makes 
it or causes it to be made for another; if, acquiring what 
was made for another, he makes use of it; if he makes 
a canopy or a ground-covering or a screen-wall or a 
mattress or a squatting-mat^; if there is the agreement 
of the monks; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 
il 3 II [229] 

^ Cf. above, p. 72. = Gf. above, p. 73. 
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... at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Then the lord addressed the monks, saying: 
“ Monks, I want to go into solitary retreat for three 
months. I am not to be approached by anyone except 
the one who brings the alms-food.”^ 

“ Very well, lord,” these monks answered the lord, 
and accordingly no one here went up to the lord except 
the one who brought the alms-food. Now at that time 
an agreement was made by the Order at Savatthi, 
saying: “Your reverences, the lord wishes to go into 
solitary retreat for three months. The lord should not 
be approached by anyone except the one who brings 
the alms-food. Whoever approaches the lord should be 
made to confess^ an olfence of expiation.” 

Then the venerable Upasena, the son of Vahganta,® 
approached the lord together with his followers, and 
having approached and greeted the lord, he sat down 
at a respectful distance. Now it is the custom for 
enlightened ones, for lords, to exchange friendly greet- 
ings with in-coming monks. The lord said to the 
venerable Upasena, the son of Vahganta, as he was 
sitting at a respectful distance: 

“ Upasena, I hope things go well with you, I hope 

^ At S. V. 325 the lord dwelt in solitude for three months; at 
Yin. iii. 68, S. v. 12, 320 for two weeks. “ desdpetabbo. 

® Referred to at Yin. i. 69, Ja. ii. 449 for ordaining his saddhi- 
viMrika only a year after his own ordination. At A. i. 24 he is 
called chief among those who are altogether charming {samanla- 
pasddika, also title of YA.). Both these points are referred to at 
Pss. Breth. 261 f. He was younger brother to Sariputta, and had 
three sisters. Gala, Upacala, Sisupacala, their mother being Rupasari, 
and his father Yafiganta; cf. DhA. ii. 84, where Sariputta’s father 
is also said to be Vanganta; and Pas. Bisters, p. 96, where the three 
sisters are said to be junior to Sariputta. See also Thag. 576, 
Ap. i. 62 for his verses; Ud. 46, where he says that he is of great 
psychic power and majesty; and see D.P.P.N. 
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you are keeping going, I hope you have come here with 
but little fatigue on the journey ?” 

“ Lord, things go well with us, lord, we keep ourselves 
going, we have come here with but little fatigue on the 
journey, lord.” 

Now at that time the monk who was the fellow- 
resident of the venerable Upasena, the son of Vanganta, 
was sitting not far from the lord. Then the lord said 
to this monk: “ Monk, are rag-robes pleasing to you 

“ Rag-robes are not pleasing to me, lord,” he said. 

“ Then how is it, monk, that you are one who wears 
rag-robes ?” 

“ Lord, my preceptor is one who wears rag-robes, 
therefore am I also one who wears rag-robes.” Then 
the lord said to the venerable Upasena, the son of 
Vanganta: 

“ And is this crowd^ agreeable to you, Upasena 1 
How is it that you lead^ the crowd, Upasena ?” 

He said: “ Lord, I say to whoever asks me for the 
upasampada ordination: ‘ Your reverence, I am a 
jungle-dweller, an almsman,® one who wears rag-robes.* 
If you also will become a jungle-dweller, an almsman, 
one who wears rag-robes, then will I confer the upa- 
sampada ordination upon you.’ If he promises me, I 
confer the upasampada ordination, but if he does not 
promise me I do not confer the upasampada ordination. 
[230] I say to whoever asks me for help®: ‘ Your rever- 
ence, I am a jungle-dweller, an almsman, one who wears 
rag-robes. If you also will become a jungle-dweller, an 
almsman, one who wears rag-robes, then I will give 
you help.’ If he promises me, I give help; but if he 
does not promise me, I do not give help. Thus do I, 
lord, lead the crowd.” |j l II 


^ parisd, 2 vinesi, 

^ 2 nndapdt{Jca. This I tMnk is a word that may be correctly 
rendered by almsman,” '' beggar for alms.” See i., Intr. 
xli, and Yism. 66. 

* These three atiga (practices) are explained in detail at Vism. 
59 fF. Sometimes combined with tecivarika^ a wearer of the three 
robes, as, e.g., at Vm, L 253, M, i, 214. ^ nissaya. 
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“Good, Upasena, good; it is good, Upasena, that 
you lead the crowd. But do you know, Upasena, of the 
Order’s agreement at Savatthi ?” 

“ Lord, I do not know the Order’s agreement at 
Savatthi.” 

“ At Savatthi, Upasena, an agreement was made by 
the Order: ‘ Your reverences, the lord wishes to go into 
solitary retreat for three months. The lord should not 
be approached by anyone except the one who brings 
the alms-food. Whoever approaches the lord should be 
made to confess an offence of expiation.’ ” 

“ Lord, the Order at Savatthi will be well known for 
its own agreement; we will not lay down what is not 
(yet) laid down, nor will we abolish what has been laid 
down, but we will dwell in conformity with and 
according to the rules of training which have been 
laid down.” 

“ That is very good, Upasena; what is not (yet) laid 
down should not be laid down, nor should what is laid 
down be abolished, but one should dwell in conformity 
with and according to the rules of training which have 
been laid down. Upasena, I allow those monks who 
are jungle-dwellers, who are almsmen, who wear rag- 
robes to come up for the sake of seeing me, if they 
wish to.” 

At that time several monks^ who came to be standing 
outside the gateway,® said: “ We will make the venerable 
Upasena, the son of Vahganta, confess to an offence of 
•expiation.” Then the venerable Upasena, the son of 
Vahganta, rising up from his seat with his followers, 
greeting the lord, departed keeping his right side towards 
him. Then those monks said to the venerable Upasena, 
the son of Vahganta : “ Do you, reverend Upasena, 
know of the Order’s agreement at Savatthi I” 

“ But, your reverences, the lord said to me: ‘ But do 
you know of the Order’s agreement at Savatthi 1 . . . 
according to the rules of training which have been laid 


^ samhahuld bhiJckhUi see above, p. 8, n. 6. 

^ dvdrakottkaka, or tbe (store”}room over or by tbe gate. 
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down.’ Your reverences, it is allowed by tbe lord, wbo 
said: ‘ Those monks who are jungle-dwellers, who are 
almsmen, who w'ear rag-robes may come up for the 
sake of seeing me, if they wish to.’ ” 

Then these monks said: “ What the venerable Upasena 
says is true; what has not yet been laid down should 
not be laid down, nor should what has been laid down 
be abolished, but one should dwell in conformity with 
and according to the rules of training that have been 
laid down.” jj 2 j| 

Then monks heard: “ They say it was allowed by the 
lord, saying: ‘Those monks who are jungle-dwellers, 
who are almsmen, who wear rag-robes may come up 
for the sake of seeing me, if they wish to.’ ” These, 
longing for a sight of the lord, discarding their rugs,^ 
[231] took upon themselves the practice of jungle- 
dwellers, the practice of those who are almsmen, the 
practice of those who wear rag-robes.^ Then the lord 
as he was engaged in touring the lodgings together with 
several monks,® saw here and there discarded rugs, and 
seeing them, he addressed the monks, saying: 

“ How is it, monks, that there are these discarded 
rugs here and there ?” 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord. Then 


^ See above, p. 71, n. 4. It is on this passage that VA. 687 says 
“ their santhata (rugs) counting as a fourth robe.” Reference to 
a fourth robe, catutthaka ctvara, is made at Visw. 65, to be 
worn principally apparently for the purpose of washing and 
dyeing the three usual robes, and as either an inner or an outer 
robe. 

- These three aiigas appear as dhutaguna (together with that of 
sapadanacdrika, continuous alms-begging) at Vin. iii. 15 {—B.D. 

i. 26), and together with others at F*s»i. 59 ff. Cf. also Yin. i. 253, 

ii. 299 (with teeivarika) and Yin. ii. 32. At A. iii. 391 the three 

ways of living given in Yin. above occur with gamantavihdn, one 
w'ho dwells in village-outskirts, nemantanika, the guest, and gaka- 
jiaticivaradhara, the wearer of robes given by a householder. If 
any one of these does not behave suitably he is tm'angena gamyho, 
blameworthy as to that attribute (which he has taken on himself) — 
aitga being a technical term covering these various modes of 
scrupulous living. 3 See above, p. 8, n. 6. 
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the lord, on that occasion, in that connection, having 
given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, saying : 

“ On account of this, monks, I will lay down a rule 
of training for monks based on ten grounds: for the 
excellence of the Order, for the comfort of the Order 
. . ... And thus, monks, this rule of training 

should be set forth: 

When, (with the addition of part of) a rug, (a piece 
of) cloth to sit upon® is being made for a monk, (a piece) 
the breadth of the accepted span® must be taken from 
all round an old rug in order to disfigure^ it. If a 
monk should have made (with the addition of part of) 
a rug, a new (piece of) cloth to sit upon without taking 
(a piece) the breadth of the accepted span from all 
round an old rug, there is an offence of expiation in- 
volving forfeiture.” || 3 || 1 1| 

A {piece of) cloth to sit upon means: it is so called if it 
has a border.® 

~ 1 =Fin. iii 21 (B.D. i. 37 f.); ^71987100; v' 70. 

^ Rug ” and “ piece of clotli to sit upon ” are nisidam-santhata^ 
transld, at Yin. Texts i. 25 as ‘‘ a rug to sit upon/’ and at i. 26 as 
“ seat-rug,” as thougii only one article were meant, which, was 
probably the case, although two were involved in the making. For 
Old Corny, defines nistdam and sarUhata separately below; also 
santhata has occurred alone in Nissag. XI~XIY. At Yin. iv. 123 
nisidana appears among other requisites, while at Yin, iv. 170-171 
directions are given as to the size a nisidana is to be made; at Yin, 
i. 295 a nisidana is allowed as a protection for body, robes and 
lodgings; at Yin. i. 297 it is one of the things allowed to be allotted 
but not assigned. At Yin, ii. 123 the six monks were separated 
from their nisidana for four months, which led to a prohibition. 
It thus seems to be the thing sat upon and not the occasion of sitting 
upon something. Huber, 1913, p. 37 (==4:97) translates 

nisidanasamstara as tapis,” while for santhata, alone, he has 
couverture.” Satis Chandra Vidyabhnsana, So-sor-thar-pa, p. 21, 
has “piece of carpet made into a seat,” while for the Tibetan 
equivalent for santhata alone, he gives ‘‘ mat.” On santhata, see 
Intr., p. xxii, and cf, nisidana-paccatthara^a, above, p, 34, and 
Yin. i. 295. ^ suyatavidatthi, see B.D. i. 253. 

^ dubbafinakarandya, occurring also below, p. 407, in Pac. LVIIL 
^ sadasam vuccati. 0/. Fin. iv. 123, 111, Sadasa^sa+-dasd, 
At Yin, ii. 301-307 we get the opposite (adj,), again quali- 

fying nisidana, and where an unbordered, adasaha, msidana is nofc 
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A rug means: it is made “ having spread,” not woven.^ 
Is being made means: making or causing to be made. 
Old rug means: dressed in it once, put on once.^ 

(A piece) the breadth of the aecepted span must he tahen 
from all round in order to disfigure it means: cutting a 
circle or square so that it may become firm,® it should 
be “ spread ” in one quarter or it should be “ spread ” 
having been unravelled. 

If a monk . . . without taking {a piece) the breadth of 
the accepted span from aU round an old rug means: if 
without having taken (a piece) the breadth of the 
accepted span from all round an old rug, he makes or 
has made, (with the addition of part of) a rug, a new 
(piece of) cloth to sit upon, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing in the action; it should be forfeited on acquisition. 
It should be forfeited to . . . an individual, ibid thus, 
monks, should it be forfeited: ‘ Honoured sirs, this 
(piece of) cloth to sit upon having been made (with the 
addition of part of) a rug, (but) without having taken 
(a piece) the breadth of the accepted span from all 
roimd an old rug is to be forfeited by me. I forfeit it 
to the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order should give back 
... let the venerable ones give back ... I will give 
back to the venerable one.’ 


allowed (even if it is of the right size). At Vin. iv. 170, 171 the 
right size is prescribed for the nialdma, a border is allowed, and it 
is said that this border should be a span; if these measurements 
are exceeded the nisidana should be cut down (to the proper size) 
on acquisition. At the Council of Vesali, Vin. ii. 294 £, it is said 
that a piece of cloth to sit upon that has no border is not allowable, 
because a monk who had one of this nature would incur the pacittiya 
offence involving cutting down (ie., Pac. LXXXIX), Fin. ii. 307. 
All the ten matters, vatthu, whose allowability is being questioned 
at the Council are explained, see Vin. ii. 300 f., except this one and 
the one concerning gold and silver (Mssag. XVIII). 

‘ C/. above, pp. 72, 75, 77. 

= —definition of soiled, or old, robe, above, p. 32. Thus the 
words used are those which usually refer to the putting on of the 
set of three robes: nivattha and paritia. But Bu. at VA. 687, in 
explaining their meaning in the above passage, defines them as 
nisinm and nipanna respectively, sat on and Iain on. See Intr., 
p. xxiv. 3 thirabhdvaya. 
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If wiiat was incompletely executed by himself be has 
finished by himself, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. . . . (See Nissag. XI. 2, 2). 
. . . if he makes it or causes it to be made for another, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

There is no offence if he makes it having taken (a 
piece) the breadth of the accepted span from all roimd 
an old rug; [232] if, failing to get it, he makes it having 
taken a smaller (piece)^; if, failing to get it, he makes it 
not having taken (any portion)^; if acquiring what was 
made for another, he makes use of it; if he makes a 
canopy or a ground-covering or a screen-wall or a 
mattress or a squatting-mat®; if he is mad, if he is the 
first wrong-doer. II 2 II 


^ alahlianto thokataram ddiyitva karoti. Bu. is silent. 
^ alahhanto middiyitvd karoti, 

» Of. above, pp. 73, 75, 78, 82 and Vin, iv. 171 ff. 



FORFEITURE (NISSAGOIYA) XVI 

. . . at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time as a certain monk was 
in the country of the Kosalas^ going to SavatthI, (some) 
sheep’s wooP accrued® (to him) on the way. Then that 
monk went along tyii^ up that sheep’s wool into a 
bundle with his upper robe.^ People, seeing this monk, 
made fun of him, saying: “For how much have you 
bought (it), honoured sir, how great will the profit 
become ?” 

This monk, being made fun of by these people, 
became ashamed.® Then that monk, going to Savatthi, 
threw down® the sheep’s wool even as he was standing.'^ 
Monks said to this monk: “ Why do you, your reverence, 
throw down this sheep’s wool even as you are standing ? ” 

“Because I, your reverences, was made fun of by 
(some) people on account of this sheep’s wool.” 

“ But from how far have you, your reverence, con- 
veyed this sheep’s wool ?” 

“ For more than three yojanas,® your reverences,” he 

^ Savatthi was the capital of the Kosala country. 

^ elakalomdni. 

^ uppajjimsu ; uppajjati is usually ‘‘ arises, is produced, is born ; 
ef, above, pp. 4, 24, below, pp. 99, 153. 

Cyi above, p. 37. 

® manku, lit. staggered or shocked. See A. v., p. v. 

® dsiimbhi. 

^ thitako 'm. YA. 687 says, as men bringing a large burden of 
wood from the jungle, being weary, let it drop (pdienti) even as they 
are standing {thitakd 'm), so he let it drop.” 

® See Rhys Davids, Ancmit Ooins, etc., p. 16, for “ Tabulated 
Statement of Passages on the length of the Yojana.” His tentative 
conclusion is that in fifth-century Pali literature the yojana means 
between seven and eight miles. Childers reckoned twelve miles to 
a yojana. See also E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha as Legend . . ., 
1927, p. 17. All ascending scale of measures of length is given at 
YhhA. 343. 
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I said. Then those who were modest monks . . . spread ? 

( it about, saying; “ How can this monk convey sheep’s | 

wool for more than three yojanas ?” Then these monks 
I told this matter to the lord. He said: [ 

I “ Is it true, as is said, that you, monk, conveyed 1 

t sheep’s wool for more than three yojanas 1” I 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

, The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, sajdng: 

“ How can you, foolish man, convey sheep’s wool for 
more than three yojanas ? It is not, foolish man, for i 

pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And ' 

thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: i 

Sheep’s wool may accrue to a monk as he is going 
along a road. It may be accepted by that monk, if he I 

likes; but having accepted it, it should be conveyed in : 

i his (own) hands for three yojanas at the utmost, if there 

i are no carriers. If he should convey it further than 

; that, even if there are no carriers, there is an offence of 

; expiation involving forfeiture.” Ij 1 |j [233] 

I 

I To a monk as he is going along a road means; as he is 

; going on a roadway.^ 

' Sheep’s wool may acarue means: it may accrue from 

the Order or from a group or from a relation or from a 
friend or as rag-robes or by means of his own property.® 

If he likes means: if he wishes. 

It may he accepted . . . but having accepted it, it 
should he conveyed in his {own) hands for three yojanas 
at the utmost means: it should be conveyed in his (own) 
hands for three yojanas at the maxi m um. i 

If there are no carriers means : if there is no one who | 

j is a carrier, neither a woman nor a man, nor a house- i 

holder nor one who has gone forth. 

If he shoidd convey it further than that, even if there j 

are no carriers means: if he makes the first foot go | 

beyond three yojanas, there is an offence of wrong-doing. \ 

If he makes the second foot go beyond, there is an [ 


pantha. 


" Cf, above, p. 27, 
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offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If standing 
within three yojanas he lets it drop beyond the three 
yojanas, there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture. If he makes it go beyond three yojanas, placing 
it in a vehicle or a bundle of another (person) without 
(his) knowing it, it is to be forfeited. It should be 
forfeited ... to an individual. And thus, monks, 
should it be forfeited; ‘ Honoured sirs, this sheep’s wool, 
made by me to go beyond three yojanas, is to be for- 
feited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order 
should give back ... let the venerable ones give back 
... I will give back this sheep’s wool to the venerable 
one.’ 

If he makes it go beyond more than three yojanas 
thinking them to be more, there is an offence of ex- 
piation involving forfeiture. If, being in doubt, he 
makes it go beyond more than three yojanas, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he 
makes it go beyond more than three yojanas thinking 
them to be less, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thinks that it is less than three yojanas 
when it is more, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he is in doubt as to whether it is less than three yojanas, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it is less than three yojanas when it is less, there is no 
offence. 

There is no offence if he conveys it for three yojanas; 
if he conveys it for less than three yojanas; if he conveys 
it for three yojanas and conveys it back; if desiring a 
habitation, going three yojanas, he conveys it beyond 
that^; if he conveys something stolen that he has got 
baek^; if he conveys something destroyed that he has 


^ VJ. 688 says, “ going where he is unable to receive the recitation 
and interrogation (of the Patimokkha) or necessities and so on, he 
goes elsewhere beyond that. Elsewhere beyond that means, there 
is no offence in so conveying it for a hundred yojanas.” 

“ VJ. 688, “ thieves stealing it (from him), knowing its useless- 
ness give it back.” This means that thieves took his sheep’s wool 
when he had done perhaps two and a half yojanas; he retraces his 
steps and they return him the wool as it is of no value for them; 
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got back; if he makes another convey goods tied 
up in a bundle^ ; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer. ||2|1 


he goes a, yojana in order to reach his vihara. Thus he would have 
done three and a half yojanas, but the part of the journey due to 
the robbing incident does not count. 

^ katabhanda ; cf. below, p. 98. VA» 689 says “ goods tied up 
(katam hhandam) in a blanket, fleecy cover, sheet and so on, anything 
even if it is tied up only with a thread.’^ 



FORFBITUEE (NISSAGGIYA) XYII 

. . . among the Sakyans at Kapilavatthii in the 
Banyan monastery.^ At that time the group of six 
monks had sheep’s wool [234] washed and dyed and 
combed by imm. The nuns, through washing., dyeing, 
combing the sheep’s wool, neglected^ the exposition, the 
interrogation, the higher morality, the higher thought, 
the higher insight.^ Then Mahapajapati the Gotamid 
approached the lord, and having approached, greeting 
the lord, she stood at a respectful distance. As she 
was standing at a respectful distance, the lord spoke 
thus to Mahapajapati the Gotamid: 

Gotami, I hope that the nuns are zealous, ardent, 
(with) a self that is striving 


^ Besides tlie Nigrodharama at Kapilavatthu, there was another 
at Rajagaha, mentioned, e,g., at D. ii. 116. D,P.P,N. says that the 
one at Kapilavatthu was given to the Order by a Sakyan named 
Nigrodha. If the evidence for this were stronger, it would have 
to be translated Nigrodha’s monastery.” 

^ Of, Vin. i. 190, where these same five items are again connected 
with to neglect. 

® adhisila, adhicitta, adhipaMd, given at D. iii. 219 as the three 
trainings.” The descriptions given at A. L 235 and of adhicittam- 
anuyutia at A A. 254 ff. to my mind make it quite clear that 
points to the higher states of morality, thought and insight, and 
therefore should not be translated, as would also be possible, by 
“as to” morality, etc. B. M. Hare, at iii. 310, translates 
“ further virtue, further thought, further insight.” Moreover the 
exposition and the interrogation were not “ as to ” morality, thought 
and insight. The exposition {uddesa) was the recital of the Pati- 
mokkha rules, and the interrogation (paripuccka) was the asking of 
ail present at the fortnightly recitals if they had seen, heard or 
suspected any offence. 

^ paMtatta. I take this translation from Mrs. Rhys Davids’s Birth 
of Indian Psychology, efej., p. 347, ‘^ the self bedriven ”; p. 350, “ the 
man who is pahitatto, he who has the self that has striven.” The 
commentarial exegesis is usually, if not always, pesitatta, the self 
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“Whence, lord, is there zeal in the nuns ? The 
masters, the group of six monks, have sheep’s wool 
washed and dyed and combed by nuns. The nuns _ • • ■ 
neglect the exposition, the interrogation, the higher 
morality, the higher thought, the higher insight.” 

Then the lord . . . gladdened Mahapajapati the 
Gotamid with dhamma-talk. Then Mahapajapati the 
Gotamid . . . gladdened by the lord with dhamrna- 
talk, greeting the lord, departed keeping her right side 
towards him. Then the lord, in this connection, on 
this occasion, having had the Order of monks convened, 
asked the group of six monks: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, had sheep’s 
wool washed and dyed and combed by nuns ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

“ Were they relations of yoms, monks, or not 
relations?” 

“ They were not relations, lord,” they said. 

“ Foolish men, those who are not relations do not 
know what is suitable or what is unsuitable, or what is 
pleasant or what is unpleasant to those who are not 
relations. Thus you, foolish men, will have sheep’s 
wool washed and dyed and combed by mms who are 
not relations ? It is not, fooHsh men, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should have sheep’s wool washed or 
dyed or combed by a nun who is not a relation, there is 
an ofPence of expiation involving forfeiture.”^ || 1 1| 

Whatever^ means: he who ... 

Monh means: ... is monk to be understood in this 
ease. 

expunged, an exegesis in line with the editors’ desire for cessation 
and waning of the individual self. They were wrongly, though 
possibly deliberately, deriving pahitatta from pahinati, to send, 
instead of from padahati, to strive. 

^ Cf. Nissag. IV, which is referred to under the name of purdna- 
cwamsiJckMpada a>t V A, 689. 

^ From here to end of this Nissag., cf. Nissag. lY. 2, 2. 
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(A nun) who is mt a relation means: one who is not 
related on the mother’s side or on the father’s side back 
through seven generations. 

Nun means; one ordained by both Orders. 

Wash means: he gives an order — there is an 
oifence of wrong-doing. If washed, it is to be 
forfeited.^ 

Dye means; he gives an order — there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If dyed, it is to be forfeited. 

Comb means: he gives an order — ^there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If combed [235] it is to be forfeited. 
It should be forfeited ... to an individual. And thus, 
monks, should it be forfeited: ‘Honoured sirs, this 
sheep’s wool, caused by me to be washed by a mm 
who is not a relation, is to be forfeited. I forfeit it 
to the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order should give 

back ... let the venerable ones give back . . . I 
will give back this sheep’s wool to the' venerable 
one.’ 

If he thinks that a woman is not a relation when she 
is not a relation and makes her wash sheep’s wool, there 
is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he 
thinks that a woman is not a relation when she is not a 
relation and makes her wash, makes her dye sheep’s 
wool, there is an offence of wrong-doing together with 
an offence involving forfeiture. If he thinks that a 
woman is not a relation when she is not a relation and 
makes her wash, makes her comb sheep’s wool, there is 
an offence of ■wrong-doing together ■with an offence 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that a woman is not 
a relation when she is not a relation and makes her 
wash, makes her dye, makes her comb sheep’s wool, 
there are two offences of wrong-doing together with an 
offence involving forfeiture. 

If he thinks that a woman is not a relation when she 
is not a relation and makes her dye sheep’s wool, there 
is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he 


' In the plural, since animals’ hair or wool, lomani, is thought of 
as a plural in Pali. 
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thinks that a woman is not a relation when she is not 
a relation and makes her dye, makes her comb sheep’s 
wool, there is an offence of wrong-doing together with 
an offence involving forfeiture. If he thinks that a 
woman is not a relation when she is not a relation and 
makes her dye, makes her wash sheep’s wool, there is 
an offence of wTong-doing together with an offence 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that a woman is not 
a relation when she is not a relation and makes her 
t dye, makes her comb, makes her wash sheep’s wool, 
there are twm offences of wrong-doing together with an 
offence involving forfeiture. 

If he thinks that a woman is not a relation when she 
is not a relation and makes her comb sheep’s wool, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he thinks that a w'-oman is not a relation when she is 
not a relation and makes her comb, makes her wash 
sheep’s wool, there is an offence of wrong-doing together 
with an offence involving forfeiture. If he thinks that 
a woman is not a relation when she is not a relation 
and makes her comb, makes her dye sheep’s wool, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing together with an offence 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that a woman is 
not a relation when she is not a relation and makes her 
comb, makes her wash, makes her dye sheep’s wool, 
there are two offences of wrong-doing together with an 
offence involving forfeiture. 

If he is in doubt as to whether a vroman is not a 
relation ... If he thinks that a woman is a relation 
when she is not a relation ... If he makes her wash 
another’s sheep’s wool, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he makes a woman who has been ordained 
by one (Order only) wash it, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that a woman is not a relation 
when she is a relation, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he is in doubt as to whether a woman is a 
relation, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that a woman is a relation -when she is a relation, 
there is no offence. 

There is no offence if a female relation is washing it 

II. 7 
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when a woman assistant who is not a relation is (helping) ; 
if she washes it unasked; if he makes her wash unused 
goods tied up in a bundle’' ; if it is (washed) bj’’ a female 
probationer, by a female novice; if he is mad, if he is 
the first wrong-doer.^ !!2|j 


^ Cf. above, p. 93, on kafabhatjtda. 


2 Cf. above, p. 34. 
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... at Rajagaha in the Bamboo Grove at the 
.squirrels’ feeding-place. Now at that time [236] the 
venerable Upanandad the son of the Sakyans, was 
dependent as a regular diner on a certain family in 
Rajagaha. When solid food or soft food came to® that 
family, a portion from that was set aside for the vener- 
able Upananda, the son of the Sakyans. Now at that 
time meat came one evening to that family, a portion 
from that was set aside for the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans. A young boy belonging to 
that family, getting up in the night towards morning, 
cried: “ Give me meat.” Then the man spoke thus to 
his wife: 

“ Give the boy the master’s portion, having got 
another (portion) in exchange, we will give that to the 
master.” 

Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sa- 
kyans, dressing in the morning and taking his bowl and 
robe, approached the family, and having approached 
he sat down on the appointed seat. Then that man 
approached the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans; having approached, having greeted the vener- 
able Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, he sat down 
at a respectful distance. As he was sitting at a respectful 
distance, that man spoke thus to the venerable Upa- 
nanda, the son of the Sakyans: 

“ Yesterday evening, honoured sir, (some) meat came, 
a portion from that was set aside for the master. This 
young boy, honoured sir, got up in the night towards 
morning and cried: ‘ Give me meat,’ and the master’s 


^ See above, p. 42, below, p, 109. 

2 uffajjaii, cf. above, pp. 4, 24, 90, below, p. 153. 
99 
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portion was given to the boy. What could you get 
with a A'aAopawa,^ honoured sir ?” 

“ (The use of) hahafams is given up by me, sir,” he 
said. 

“ Yes, honoured sir, it is given up.” 

“ Nevertheless give me a kahapam, sir,” he said. 

Then that man having given the venerable Upa- 
nanda, the son of the Sakyans, a kahdpana, looked down 
upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“As we accept gold and silver,^ so do these recluses, 
sons of the Sakyans, accept gold and silver.” 

^ The monetary unit in Pali literature. It is one of the items in 
the Old Corny.'' s definition of fajata, silver, below, and of mpiya^ 
perhaps gold and silver, or perhaps another word for silver, in the 
next Nissag. Since the word rupiya is used in this story, presumably 
the kahdpana of rupiya is meant above. See next notes. V A. 689 
says that the kahdpana is suvannamayo va rupiyamayo vd pdkatiko 
vdy made of gold or made of silver (or gold and silver), or the ordinary 
one. This last was probably usually made of copper. VA. 297 
says that in Rajagaha a kahaparia was (worth) twenty mdsakas 
(beans), therefore a pdda was worth five mdsakas^ and in ail districts 
a pdda was a quarter of a kahdpana. This passage opposes the old 
black kahdpana (pordna mlakahdpm^a) to others, presumably more 
modern ones, such as those of Rudradamaka, which, according to 
the Tika, were worth a third of the nUakahdpana, In one of the 
Comys. Bu. calls the kahdpana four-sided, thus not circular. 

On kahdpana see Rhys Davids, Ancient Coins ^ etc.^ pp. 3, 13; 
Buddhist India, p. 100; B.D. i. 29, 71, n. 2; and on pdda, mdsaka, 
see B.D. i. 71, n. 2; 72, n. 1. The late Professor E. J. Rapson kindly 
told me that coins were certainly knowm at the time of the Com- 
mentaries, but it is doubtful whether they were known at the date 
of the text. Cf. A, A, Macdonell, Indians Past, 262 f. ; Rapson, 
Ancient India, 13-1:, 151-2, 173; C.if. I. i. 61, 217. Here 'we have 
to bear in mind a distinction betw^een the text (sikkhdpada), the 
Old Corny. (Padabhdjaniya) and the Commentary (Buddhaghosa). 
The two foriner may have sustained several redactions. 

^ rupiya, silver, or gold and silver. In the “rule/’ rupiya dis- 
appears and is supplanted by the compound,' jdtaruparajata. It 
is not unusual for a “ rule ’’ to be more precise in its reference than 
the story that led up to it, so that here, had only “ silver ” been 
intended in the story, it would not have been surprising to find the 
rule improving on the story, and alluding to gold and silver.” 
But both the Old Corny, and VA. appear to equate with 

jdtaruparajata, as though at all events at their date the two meant 
the same thing. 

Jdtarupa is a word for gold, perhaps meaning lit. a form, rupa. 
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Monks liearcl t'hat man who , . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks , . . spread it about^ 
saying: ''' How can the venerable Upananda, tlie son 
of tile Fakyam, accept gold and silver V Then these 
monks told this matter to the lord. He said: . 

'' Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, accepted 
gold and silver?’’ ; 

'' It is true, lord.” • 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked Mm, saying: 

'' How can you, foolish man, accept gold and silver ? 

(stamped) on wkat is good and sound. Tlie Old Comp, below defines 
it as satthuvanna, the colour of the teacher (ef. B. ii. 17, in. 143); 
VA. 689 as suvmjmmsa ndma, and says that it is like the colour of 
the tathagata (cf. DA. L 78, suimma). Thus jdtampa seems to be 
called suvamui on account of its lovely colour. 

Rajata is defined in the Corny. (also at DA. 78) as 

kahu'pana, the mdsaka of copper, of wood, of lac, used in business ; 
at VA. 689 as “ mother-of-pearl, precious stone, coral, silver {rajata), 
gold (jfitardpa). 

Rupiya is defined in the Old Corny, on the next Nissag. as '' the 
colour of the teacher, the kakdpa^jta, the mdsaka of copper, of wood, 
of lac, used in business.’’ This deWtion therefore combines those 
of jdtarupa and of rajata under the one heading, as though rupiya 
were a generic term for these two precious metals. Cf. VA. 696, 
where jdtaruparajata seems identified with rupiya, and where also 
Bu. defines rupiyasamvohdram as jataruparajataparivattanam, the 
rupiya used in business in exchange of gold and silver. 

I have, in view of these definitions, translated both rupiya and 
jdtaruparajata (of the “ rule ”) as “ gold and silver.’^ Whether all 
or any of these were simply pieces of metal, or coins as we know 
them, stamped and engraved with a figure or form, mpa, as in Bu.’s 
days seems at least to have been the case with some of the mdsahas 
(see below, p. 102, nn. 9, 10), we cannot, for the time to which the 
text and Old Corny, purport to refer, determine with any certainty. 
Rupiya certainly signifies a medium of exchange, but yet it would be 
a mistake to translate it by money.” See Ehys Davids, Ancient 
Coins, etc., p. 7, where he seems to reject the idea that rupiya means 
money. The bowls that were rupiyamaya, used by the group of 
six monks, could not have been ** made of money.” On the other 
hand, they also had bowls that were sovannamaya, made of gold, 
gold of the kind that is smanna. It therefore looks as if in this 
passage rupiya does not stand for silver as well as for gold, nor for 
‘‘silver” as a medium of exchange. Again, taking A, i. 253 to 
show how far from fixed were the meanings attached to these names 
for precious metals, jdtarupa clearly represents unworked, sterling 
gold that a goldsmith can work into ornaments. 
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It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased . . . And thus, monkSj this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should take gold and silver,^ or 
should get another to take it (for him), or should consent 
to its being kept in deposit® (for him), there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture.” |i 1 |i [237] 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Gold? means: it is called the colour of the teacher.^ 
means: the JcaMpana,^ the mdsaJca’ of copper,® 
the mdsaka of wood,® the mdsaka of lac,^“ used in 
business.^^ 


^ jatarupan^ata. Cf. next note above. At Vin. i. 245 the lord 
is recorded to say, ** I do not say, monks, that in any way may 
gold and silver be consented to, may be looked about for.” The 
Culayagga, in the account of the Council of Vesall, Yin. ii. 294 ff., 
includes the acceptance of gold and silver ( jatarujmraj^^^^^ by monks 
as the last of the ten matters questioned, but ruled not to be per- 
missible. At Z). i. 5 an ordinary man might say of Gotama that 
he is one who refrains from accepting jatampamjata, 

^ iipanikkhittam vd saMyeyya. See Ehys Davids, Ancient CoinSf 
etc., p. 7, and Vin. Texts i. 26, n. 4. 

® jdtarupa. ^ satthuvama. ® mjata. 

^ See B.D. L 28, n. 1 ; 71, n. 2; and above, p. 100, n. 1. 

See B.D. i. 71, n. 2, and p. 72. 

® loMmdsaka. VA. 689 says that it is a mdsaka (bean) made up 
of copper and bronze {tamha), etc. 

® ddrumdsaka. VA. 689 says that this is a mdsaka made up of 
strong, durable wood, or of a piece of bamboo, or even of palm leaves, 
cutting a figure or engraving into it {rupam ckmditvd). 

jatumdsaka. VA. 690 says that this is a mdsaka made with lac 
or with resin, on to which a figure has been embossed or introduced 
(lit. caused to be raised up samuttMpetm). 

It is interesting to note the present-day usage in force in some 
parts of Tibet: J. Hanbury-Tracy, Bloch Miner of Tibet , p. 73, “ a 
collection of shells, short lengths of polished wood with curious 
markings, bean-pods and round discs* These were the tallies used 
in tax-collecting.’' And p. 74, ‘‘ in some parts of Tibet lumps of 
silver, in the shape of ponies’ hooves, are used for money*” 

“ ye voMram yaccManti. VA. 690 says that in all districts where 
there is business every kind is included, even if made of bone, of 
hide, of fruit, of seeds of trees, or whether a figure has been raised 
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Should take means: if he himself takes, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 

Should ffet another to take it (for Mm) means: if he 
causes anotker to take it, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. 

Shoidd consent to its being kept in deposit means: if he 
says: ‘ Let this come to be for the master,’ or consents 
to its being kept in deposit, it is to be forfeited. It 
should be forfeited in the midst of the Order. And 
thus, monks, should it be forfeited: That monk, 
approaching the Order, arranging his upper robe over 
one shoulder, honouring the feet of the senior monlis, 
sitting dovm on his haunches, saluting with joined 
palms, should speak thus: ‘I, honoured sirs, accepted 
gold and silver,^ this is to be forfeited by me. I forfeit 
it to the Order.’® Ha\Tng forfeited it, the offence should 
be confessed. The offence should be aclaiowledged by 
an experienced, competent monk. If an attendant of 
a monastery or a lay-follower comes there, he should 
be told: ‘ Sir, find out about this.’ If he says: ‘ What 
could be got with this ?’ he should not be told: ‘ Bring 
this or that oil or ghee or honey or molasses may be 
mentioned as allowable. If he brings what is allowable, 
having got it in exchange for this, it may be made use 
of by all except the one who accepted the gold and 
silver. If he can undertake to do this in this way,® 
it is well. But if he cannot undertake to do it, he 


Up on it or not. This passage goes on to say that the things which 
involve forfeiture are silver, gold, a gold mdsaka^ a silver mdsaka; 
the things that involve an offence of wrong-doing are pearls and 
other gems, the seven sorts of grain, slaves, fields, flowerrparks and 
orchards; the things that are allowable include thread, a plough- 
share, cloth, cotton, cooked pulses, and oil, ghee, butter, honey, 
■molasses us medicine. 

^ ru'piya. 

^ VA. 691 points out that as rupiya is not legally allowed {akap- 
piya), neither a group nor an individual may possess it, but only 
the Order. Therefore it can only be forfeited to the Order. 

^ evam ce tarn labhetka — to procure what is allowable. This 
comprises the four medicines (oil, ghee, etc.) mentioned above. 
Note that the fifth medicine, butter, is absent here. 
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should be told: ‘Sir, remove this.’’- If he removes 
it, it is well. But if he does not remove it, a monk 
endowed with five qualities® should be agreed upon 
as silver-remover® : one who would not follow a wrong 
course through desire, one who would not follow a 
wrong course through hatred, one who would not 
follow a wrong course through stupidity, one who would 
not follow a wrong course tlirough fear,^ and one who 
would know what is removed and what is not re- 
moved. And thus, monks, should he be agreed upon: 
First, the monk is to be requested. Having been re- 
quested, the Order should be informed by an experienced, 
competent monk, saying: ‘ Honoured sirs, let the Order 
listen to me. If it seems right to the Order, the Order 
should agree upon the monk so and so as silver-remover. 
This is the motion. Honoured sirs, let the Order listen 
to me. The Order agrees upon the monk so and so as 
silver-remover. If it is pleasing to the venerable ones 
to agree upon the monk so and so as silver-remover, 
let them be silent; if it is not pleasing, they should 
speak. The monk so and so is agreed upon by the 
Order as silver-remover, and it is right ... Thus do 
I understand this.’ It is to be removed by the monk 
agreed upon making no sign.® If, making a sign, he 
lets it drop, there is an offence of wrong-doing. [ 238 ] 


^ imam cJiaddehi, If he cannot go and exchange the mpiya for 
something allowable, the mpiya should be removed, since it is not 
allowable, 

^ pancaJd aiigeJd samayindgato. Mete the qualities are as follows 
in the text. Another group of qualities are detailed at A[. i. 162=: 
S. L 99; these are the constituents of morality, of concentration, 
of wisdom^ of freedom, of freedom by knowledge and insight that 
are possessed by the adept (asekha) — i.e., the arahan. Cf* below, 

p. 122. 

^ rufiya-chaddaha. I think that to translate this term as 
“ bullion-remover/’ as at Yin. Texts i. 26, n. 4, gives a false notion 
of the extent of any largesse that a monk might have received. 
Cf. Thag. 620 ptipphacchaddaka^ a> mB,venget of flowers, and Yin. 
iv. 6, where this is given as one of the low types of work. 

^ These are the four see i. 323, n, 7. 

^ The silver-remover must avoid drawing attention to the place 
where he throws down the 
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If he thinks that it is gold and silver when it is gold and 
silver, (and) accepts gold and silver, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. If he is in doubt as 
to whether it is gold and silver, (and) accepts gold and 
silver, there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture. If he thinks that it is not gold and silver 
when it is gold and silver, (and) accepts gold and silver, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he thinks that it is gold and silver when it is not gold 
and silver, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it is not gold and silver, there is 
an offence of wong-doing. If he thinks that it is not 
gold and silver when it is not gold and silver, there is 
no offence. 

There is no offence if, taking^ it or causing (another) 
to take it within a monastery or within a house, ^ he lays 
it aside, thinking, ‘ It mil be for him who will take it ’® ; 
if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 2 j| 


^ iiggahetva. 

^ ajjha-dvaHafha. At Vin, iv. 69 ff. avasatha is a public rest- 
house.” But cf. ajjJmvasati, to inhabit, to dwell in a house, above, 
p. 47, n. 5. 

gassa hhavissati so karissati. Probably a monk, whether accept- 
ing ru'piga from a lay-person visiting a monastery, or from a lay 
person whose house he is visiting, should lay it aside at once, so 
that either the owner may take it again, or someone else may pick 
it up. Cf. Vin. iv. 162 ff. in reference to a jewel — not given to 
a monk bnt picked up by a monk. At all events, in laying it aside, 
the monk’s responsibility ceases, and he cannot be accused of 
committing an offence. To be allowed to accept rupiya at all must 
be attributed to the courtesy that the monks must display towards 
the laity: by accepting gifts they confer a boon upon the donors. 
In view of the andjmUi (no offence) clause, the sikhhdpada (rule) 
clause even more strongly suggests not that a monk must not take 
or cause rupiya to be tafcn at all, but that he must not take it or 
cause it to be taken for him with a view to keeping and using it or 
putting it by in deposit. 
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. . . at Savattlii in tFe Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Xow at that time the group of six monks 
engaged in^ various transactions in which gold and 
silver was used.^ People ... spread it about saying: 

“ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, engage 
in various transactions in which gold and silver is used, 
like householders who enjoy pleasures of the senses ?” 
Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks engage in various 
transactions in which gold and silver is used ?” Then 
these monks told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, engaged in 
various transactions in which gold and silver is used V’ 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

‘‘How can you, foolish men, engage in various trans- 
actions in which gold and silver is used ? It is not, 
foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased 
. . . And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth: 

Whatever monk should engage in various transactions 
in which gold and silver is used, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture.” II 1 II 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be imderstood in 
this case. 


samapajjaii, or ‘‘ came into/’' see BM. i. .201, n. 3, 

. mpiya-sanwoMra, wMch 696 jdtarupamjata- 

parimttamy (mYolYmg) the exchange of gold and silver. On rupiya, 
jdtarupa and mjata, see above, p. 100, n. 2. 
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Various means; shaped^ and unshaped and (partly) 
shaped, (partly) unshaped. Shaped means: intended 
(as an ornament) for the head, intended (as an orna- 
ment) for the neck, intended (as an ornament) for the 
hand, intended (as an ornament) for the foot, intended 
(as an ornament) for the hips. Unshaped means: it is 
called shaped in a mass.^ {Partly) shaped, {partly) 
means: both of these. [239] 

Gold and silver^ means: what is the colour of the 
teacher,* the Jcakdpana, the mdsaJca of copper, the mdsaka 
of wood, the mdsal'a of lac, used in business.® 

Should engage in means: if he gets shaped in exchange 
for shaped, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he gets unshaped in exchange for shaped, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If he gets (partly) shaped, (partly) unshaped in exchange 
for shaped, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he gets shaped in exchange for unshaped 
. . . If he gets unshaped in exchange for unshaped . . . 
If he gets (partly) shaped, (partly) imshaped in exchange 
for unshaped ... If he gets shaped in exchange for 
(partly) shaped, (partly) imshaped ... If he gets 
unshaped in exchange for (partly) shaped, (partly) 

unshaped ... If he gets (partly) shaped, (partly) 

unshaped in exchange for (partly) shaped, (partly) 

unshaped, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. It is to be forfeited in the midst of the 
Order. And thus, monks, should it be forfeited; 

That monk, approaching the Order, arranging his upper 
robe over one shoulder, honouring the feet of the senior 
monks, sitting down on his haunches, saluting with 
joined palms, should speak thus : ‘ I, honoured sirs. 


^ hata. Tills means made up into some definite object, an ear- 
ring or another ornament, for instance, as opposed to aJcata, un- 
shaped — i.e,, still d^ gJmna^ a (shapeless) mass. 

^ ghanakata. ^ rupiya, 

^ satthuvamia, see above, p. 100, n. % 

^ This definition of covers those of jaMrupa and rajata at 

Vin. iii. 238, thus giving the impression that is a generic 

term for jatampa and mjata. See above, p, 100, n. 2. 
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engaged in various transactions in which gold and silver 
are used; this is to be forfeited by me. I forfeit it to 
the Order.’ Having forfeited it, the offence should be 
confessed. The offence should be acknowledged by an 
experienced, competent monk. If an attendant of a 
monastery or a lay-follower comes there . . . {see 
Nissag. XVIII. 3; instead of: except by the one who 
accepted gold and silver . . . and accepts gold and 
silver read: except by the one who got gold and silver 
in exchange . . . and gets gold and silver in exchange) 
... If he thinks that it is gold and silver when it is 
not gold and silver, (and) gets gold and silver in exchange, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is not gold and silver, 
(and) gets gold and silver in exchange, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeitme. If he thinks 
that it is not gold and silver when it is not gold and 
silver, (and) gets gold and silver in exchange, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks 
that it is gold and silver when it is not gold and silver, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt 
as to whether it is not gold and silver, there is an offence 
of wrong-doin^. If he thinks that it is not gold and 
silver when it is not gold and silver, there is no offence. 

There is no offence if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer.^ II 2 II 


^ This is the only andpatti paragraph in the thirty Nissaggiyas 
where nothing more than these two invariable exemptions are given. 
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... at Savatthi in the J eta Grove in Anathapindika ’s 
monastery. Now at the time the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, came to be skilled^ in robe- 
making. He, making an outer cloak of cloth rags,^ 
making it well-dyed, well-worked, clothed himself in it. 
Then a certain wandering student,® having clothed him- 
self in a costly cloth,* approached the venerable Upa- 
nanda, the son of the Sakyans, and having approached 
the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, he 
said : [2m] ■ ■ ^ . 

'' Your reverence, tkis outer cloak of yours is beautiful, 
give it to me for (this) cloth.” 

Find out about it,^ your reverence,” he said. 

Yes, your reverence, I know (about it).” 

'' Very well, then, your reverence,” he said and gave 
(it to him). 

Then that wandering student, clothing himself in 
that outer cloak, went to the wandering students’ 
monastery.® The wandering students spoke thus to 

^ pattho, to foe read tlirouglioxit as paddha^ also said of Upananda 
at Fiw. iii. 210, of Udajrin at 7in, iv. 60. See VA, 665. 

^ pata-pilotikdj ef, jS. ii. 219, 

^ paribbajaka, a wanderer, wandering student, wandering teaclier. 
See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 141 ff.; B. M. Barua, Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 192, and D.P,P,N. 

^ pato, or cloak or garment. 

® jdndhi, I think that the point of this injunction must be that 
when the wandering student wished to exchange the garments 
again (see just below), Upananda refused to do so because he was 
not going to be taken in,’^ and get back the outer cloak which he 
had managed to barter with the student. For, according to Bu. 
(VA. 699), his outer cloak wmdubbala (worn). 

® Special places were given for the accommodation of the w’an- 
derers, where they could meet with one another and enter into 
discussions during their travels. Also, like the Sakyaputtiyas, they 
did not go on tour during the three months of the rains. 
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this wandering student: “ This outer cloak of yours is 
beautiful, your reverence. Where did you get it ?” 

“ It was in exchange for my cloth, your reverences.” 

“ But, your reverence, this outer cloak will do^ for 
you for some time (only). That cloth was better for 
you.” 

Then that wandering student, thinking: “What the 
wandering students said is true. This outer cloak will 
do for me for some time (only). That cloth was better 
for me,” approached the venerable Upananda, the son 
of the Sakyans, and having approached he spoke thus 
to the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans: 
“ Your reverence, here is your outer cloak, give the cloth 
to me.” 

“ But, your reverence, did I not say to you, ‘ Find 
out about it’? I will not give it,” he said. 

Then that wandering student . . . spread it about, 
saying: “ Even householders give back to a householder 
if he regrets®; but why will one who has gone forth not 
give back to one who has gone forth ?” 

Monks heard that wandering student who . . . spread 
it about. Those who were modest monks . . . spread 
it about, saying: “ How can the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, engage in bartering® together 
with a wandering student ?” Then these monks told 
this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, engaged 
in bartering together with a wandering student 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“How can you, foolish man, engage in bartering 
together -wdth a wandering student ? It is not, foolish 
man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . 


bhavissati. 

^ mppatisSri. Here it means if he regrets wliat he has bartered 
and wants it back again. 

^ kayamkhaya, or “buying and selling.” Cetapeti, to get in 
exchange, and parimtteti, to exchange or barter {cf. above, pp. 60, 
67, where the one is defined by the other), also imply a bartering. 
Here there was no buying and selling, only an exchange of articles. 
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And thus, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth : 

Whatever monk should engage in various kinds of 
bartering, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.”^ |j 1 II 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Various means: the requisites of robes, alms-food, 
lodgings, medicine for the sick, and even a lump of 
chunam and a toothpick and unwoven thread.^ 

Should engage in . . . bartering means: if he trans- 
gresses,® saying: ‘ Give this for that, take this for that, 
barter this for that, get this in exchange for that,’* 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. Inasmuch as it 
is bartered — one’s own goods gone to the hands of 
another, another’s goods gone to one’s own hands — it 
is to be forfeited. It should be forfeited . . . [241] to 
an individual. And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: 

‘ I, honoured sirs, engaged in various kinds of bartering; 
this is to be forfeited by me. I forfeit it to the Order.’ 
... ‘ . . . the Order should give back ... let the 

venerable ones give back ... I will give back (these 
goods) to the venerable one.’ 

If he thinks that it is bartering when it is bartering, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.® 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is bartering, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he 
thinks that it is not bartering when it is bartering, there 
is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he 
thinks that it is bartering when it is not bartering, there 


1 At D. i. 5 it is said that an ordinary man might say of Gotama, 
in speaking praise of him, that he refrains from kayavikkaya, 
bartering. 

2 =below, p. 161=7i». iv. 151 in definition of Idbho. The last 
three items occur again below, p. 149. 

® ajjhacarati ; cf. B.D. i. 202, n. 3. ^ Cf. below, p. 135. 

® There must, I think, be a clause omitted: ‘ and engages in 
bartering.’ Otherwise there is no sense in the offence. 
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is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it is not bartering, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it is not bartering when it is 
not bartering, there is no offence. 

There is no offence if he asks the value, points it out 
to one who makes it legally allowable,^ saying: ‘ This 
is ours, and we want this and that if he is mad, if he 
is the first wrong-doer. |[ 2 j| 

The Second Division: that on Silk 
This is its key: 

Two portions on silk and pure, for six years, a rug. 
And two on (sheep’s) wool, on taking, both the 
various kinds.® 


' A kappiyakaraka makes a thing allowable by giving it. VA. 
701, “ saying, ‘ my utensils are valuable, give your bowl to another.’ ” 
^ I.e., rupiyasamvohara (Nissag. XIX), and kayavikkaya (Nissag. 
XX). In the former there was not bartering, but payment in some 
kind of medium of exchange ; in the latter there was exchange and 
barter, giving and taking. 
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... at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks 
made a hoard of many bowls.^ People, engaged in 
touring the dwelling-place® and seeing (this hoard), 
looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these reciuses, sons of the Sakyans, make 
a hoard of many bowls ? Will these recluses, sons of 
the Sakyans, do a trade in bowls or will they set up an 
earthenware shop ?®” Monks heard these people who 
. . . spread it about. Those who were modest monks 
. . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks keep an extra 
bowl ?” Then these monks told this matter to the 
lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, keep an extra 
bowl ?” 

“It is true, lord.” The enlightened one, the lord, 
rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, keep an extra bowl ? 
It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased ... [242] And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth : 

Whatever monk should keep an extra bowl, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. jll || 


1 Cf. Vin. iv. 243. 

^ vihdra. The laity visited the special mkdraS' which they them- 
selves supported. This form of interest in the Order's well-being 
must have given an added reason for visiting vihdras^ like our own 
way of visiting some charitable or other institution in which we are 
interested. ^ Cyi above, p. 50. 
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Now at that time^ an extra bowl had accrued to® the 
venerable Ananda, and the venerable Ananda became 
desirous of giving this bowl to the venerable Sariputta ; 
but the venerable Sariputta was staying at Saketa. 
Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda; “ A rule of 
training laid down by the lord is that an extra bowl 
should not be kept. And this extra bowl has accrued to 
me, and I am desirous of giving this bowl to the venerable 
Sariputta, but the venerable Sariputta is staying at 
Saketa. Now what line of conduct should be followed 
by me ?” Then the venerable Ananda told this matter 
to the lord. He said: 

“ But, how long, Ananda, before Sariputta will come 
(here) ?” 

“ On the ninth or tenth day, lord,” he said. 

Then the lord, on that occasion, in that connection, 
having given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, 
saying: 

“I allow you, monks, to keep an extra bowl for at 
most ten days. And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth : 

An extra bowl may be kept for at most ten days. 
For him who exceeds that (period), there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture.”® !| 3 11 

For at most ten days means: it may be kept for ten 
days at the maximum.'* 

An extra bowl means: one that is not allotted, not 
assigned.® 

1 Cf. Nissag. I, where the same story is told in the same words 
about keeping an extra robe. See above, p. 4. 

^ wppanno hoH. 

® At Vin. iv. 243 the rule is that a hoard of bowls should not be 
made. There the group of six nuns, as here the group of six monks, 
are recorded to have made a hoard. There seems some discrepancy 
between a hoard and an extra bowl. The rule in this Mssag. XXI 
may have been altered from “ a hoard ” to “ an extra bowl ” to 
balance that against wearing an extra robe, Mssag. I. 

* 0f. above, p. 6. 

® =definitioa of “ extra robe " at p. 7 above, and of sannicayam 
kareyya at Yin. iy. 24:4:. 
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A howl^ means: there are two kinds of bowls: an iron 
bowl, a clay bowl.® There are three sizes® for a bowl: 
a large bowl, a medium-sized bowl, a small^ bowl. A 
large bowl means that it takes half an alhalca measure® 
of boiled rice, a quarter of that quantity of uncooked 
rice, a suitable curry.® A medium-sized bowl means 
that it takes a ndlika measure of boiled rice, a quarter 
of that quantity of uncooked rice, a suitable curry. A 
small bowl means that it takes a pattha measure of 
boiled rice, a quarter of that quantity of uncooked rice, 
a suitable curry. (A bowl) greater than that^ is not a 
bowl, (a bowl) smaller (than that) is not a bowl.'^ 

For Mm who exceeds {that period), there is an offence 
involving forfeiture means: it is to be forfeited on the 
eleventh day at sunrise. It should be forfeited to . . . 
an individual. And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: 
That monk, approaching the Order, arranging his upper 
robe over one shoulder, honouring the feet of the senior 
monks, sitting down on his haunches, saluting with 


^ This definition of patia^Vin. iv, 123, 243. 

2 At Vin. ii. 112 these two kinds of bowls are allowed {anu- 
jdndmi). Whoever uses a wooden bowl, a golden or a silver one 
or one of eight other kinds mentioned there, commits a duMcata 
offence. ^ va^nd ti pmndndni, VA, 702. 

^ Omaha, inferior, insignificant. Ehjs Bavids, Ancient Coins, 
etc., p. 19, calls these high, middle and low bowls.’’ 

® For these measures, dthaha, ndlika and pattha, see Rhys Bavids, 
Ancient Coins, etc., pp. 18-20, and B.B. i 12, n. 2; 103, n. 1. 

® tadupiya vyanjana. On tadupiya see Trenckner, J.P.T.S. 1908, 
p. 131 ff., Corny, on Miln. 9. He says it is perhaps properly a 
Vinaya word.” But it occurs, as he mentions, at S. hi. 146, tadu- 
piyanca supeyyam, translated E.S. in. 124 “broth for seasoning 
thereto.” At M. ii. 54 we get the same phrase, translated Fur. Dial. 
ii. 28 “ with curry-stuffs to match.” MA. hi. 287 explains it as 
tadanuTupa-telaphdniiadmi, while VA. 703 says: tassa odanassa 
anuTupam maccha-mamsa-saha-phala-halirddi byanjanam, curry of 
fish, meat, vegetables, fruits, bamboo-tips suitable to this boiled 
rice. At Jd. ii. 160 there is the expression na ca pannd tadupihd, 
which is explained to mean, ^ But your wisdom does not match 
(tadupikd), does not correspond to your body’ (which 

was large). 

^ tato ukkattho apatto, omako upeMo. On apattaka, see below, 
p. 123. 
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joined palms, should speak thus: ‘ Honoured sirs, [243] 
this bowl is to be forfeited by me, the ten days having 
elapsed. I forfeit it to the Order.’ Having forfeited 
it, the offence should be confessed. The offence should 
be acknowledged by an experienced, competent monk; 
the bowl forfeited should be given (back with the words) : 
‘ Honoured sirs, let the Order listen to me. This bowl 
of the monk so and so, which had to be forfeited, is 
forfeited (by him) to the Order. If it seems right to 
the Order, the Order should give back this bowl to the 
monk so and so.’ 

That monk, approaching two or three monks . . . 
(See Nissag. I. 3-4) ... ‘ . . . I will give back this 
bowl to the venerable one.’ ... 

... If he thinks that one is destroyed when it is not 
destroyed, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thinks that one is broken^ when it is 
not broken, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thinks that one is stolen when it is 
not stolen, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. Not forfeiting the bowl which had to be 
forfeited, if he makes use of it, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that the ten days have 
elapsed when they have not elapsed, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether the 
ten days have not elapsed, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that the ten days have not elapsed 
when they have not elapsed, there is no offence. 

There is no offence if within ten days it is allotted, 
assigned, bestowed, lost, destroyed, broken, if they tear 
it from him, if they take it on trust; if he is mad, if he 
is the first wrong-doer.® II 3 i| 

Then the group of six monks did not give back a 
bowl that had been forfeited. They told this matter 

^ In Mssag. I, II, III, XXVIII we get “ burnt,” of a robe. 

* Of. Nissag. I, II, III, XXVIII (“burnt”), and Fm. iv. il45 
(“ broken ”). 
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to the lord. He said: “Monks, a bowl that has been 
forfeited is not not to be given back. Whosoever should 
not give it back, there is an offence of wrong-doing.”^ 

11411 


^ See Nissag. I, where a similar story is told of a robe that bad 
been forfeited; and Fm. iv. 245, again a bowl. 
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. . . among the Sakyans at Kapilavatthu in the 
Banyan monastery.^ Now at that time monks were 
invited by a certain potter who said: “ If these masters 
need a bowl, I (can supply them) with a bowL”^ Now 
at that time monks, not knowing moderation, asked for 
many bowls. They asked for large bowls for those 
who had small bowls, they asked for small bowls for those 
who had large bowls. Then that potter, making many 
bowls for the monks, could not make other goods for 
sale,® and he could not keep himself going and his wife 
and children suffered. People . . . spread it about, 
saying; “ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, 
not knowing moderation, ask for many bowls ? This 
(man), making many bowls for these (monks), [244] is 
not able to make other goods for sale, and he cannot 
keep himself going and his wife and children suffer.” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks' . . . spread it about, 
saying: “ How can these monks, not knowing modera- 
tion, ask for many bowls ?” Then these monks told 
this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Monks, is it true, as is said, that monks, not knowing 
moderation, asked for many bowls ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“How, monks, can these foolish men, not knowing 
moderation, ask for many bowls ? It is not, monks, 
for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . .” 


^ See above, p. 94. 

^ yesam ayymam patiena attho aham pattend tL For rest of this- 
par. cf. Pdc, 86. 

3 vikkdyikam, or ''for giving away ’-—i. 6., la or barter;, 

see above, p. 110. Cf, /a, i. 20L 

lift 
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And having rebuked them and given reasoned talk, he 
addressed the monks, saying; 

“ Monks, a bowl is not to be asked for. Whoever 
should ask (for one), there is an offence of wrong- 
doing.”^ ||1 1| 


Now at that time a certain monk’s bowl became 
broken.^ Then it occurred to that monk: “ Asking for 
a bowl is forbidden by the lord,” and being scrupulous, 
he did not ask (for one) ; he went about for alms-food 
(to be put) into his hands.® People . . . spread it 
about, saying: “ How can these recluses, sons of the 
Sakyans, go about for alms-food (to be put) into their 
hands, hke followers of other sects ?”* Monks heard 
these people who . . . spread it about. Then these 
monks told this matter to the lord. Then the lord on 
this occasion, in this connection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying; “ I allow you, monks, 
when a bowl is destroyed or when a bowl is broken, to 
ask for a bowl.” || 2 1| 


Now at that time the group of six monks said: “ It 
is allowed by the lord to ask for a bowl when a bowl 
is destroyed or when a bowl is broken and these, 
because (their bowls) were a little broken and a little 


‘ Note that Gotama is not here laying down a nissaggiya pacittiya 
but a dukkata rule. Because of it a monk, following the injunction 
scrupulously, arouses the criticism of the laity, and an “ allowance,” 
an anujandmi, is given (in || 2 1|). Then the group of six monks 
transgress the allowance; this leads to the formulation of the 
nissaggiya pacittiya (in 11 3 II). 

^ Examples of ways in which bowls got broken given at Vin. 
ii. 113 f. 

® hatthesu pinddya carati. See Vin. i. 90, where this expression 
occurs again, and again people complain that those ordained as 
monks are like tittkiyas. Of. also Fw. ii. 114, tumbakatdhe jd^ddya 
caranti, they went for alms-food (to be put) into a gourd; and Vin. 
ii. 115, ghatikaidhe, into a water-pot (or skull). 

* This wish to differentiate between Sakyaputtiy as and tittkiyas 
shows the interest taken by lay people in the former, according to 
the texts, and a certain desire that their behaviour should be suit- 
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chipped^ and a little scratched,^ asked for many bowls. 
Then that potter, making many bowls, as before,® for 
the monks, was not able to make other goods for sale, 
and he did not keep himself going and his wife and 
children suffered. As before,® people . . . spread it 
about, saying: “ How can these recluses, sons of the 
Sakyans, not knowing moderation, ask for many bowls ? 
This (man) makiug many bowls for these (monks), is not 
able to make other goods for sale, and he does not keep 
himself going and his wife and children suffer.” Monks 
heard these people who . . . spread it about. Those 
who were modest monks . . . spread it about, saying: 
“ How can this group of six monks, when their bowls 
are a little broken and [245] a little chipped and a little 
scratched, ask for many bowls 1” Then these monks 
told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, when your 
bowls were a little broken ... asked for many bowls ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, when your bowls are a 
little broken ... ask for many bowls ? It is not, 
foolish men, for pleasing those who are not yet 
pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth : 

Whatever monk should get another new bowl in 
exchange for a bowl mended* in less than five places, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
That bowl is to be forfeited by that monk to the com- 
pany of monks, and whatever is the last bowF belonging 

able. Monks were not to ape householders on the one hand — e.g., 
above, pp. 74, 106; now and at Vin. i. 90, ii. 114, 115, they are not 

to look like titthiyas. 

^ appaynattakena khandena: 2 mlikhitamattena, 

^ tatK ew, ‘‘ in that very way,” tlius “ as before.’' 

^ handhanena, from banmati, to tie together, to unite; and not 
from hhindati, to break, as appears to have been thought at Yin. 
Texts i. 27. C.P.D. says, “ without bands, esp. not riveted (said 
of aims‘bowls).” ' ■ 

^ pattapamjanta. YA. 708 says, the bowl that remains at the 
end after this handing over.” 
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to that company of monks, that should be given to this 
monk with the words: ‘ Monk, this is a bowl for you; 
it should be kept until it breaks.’^ That is the proper 
course in this case.” || 3 1| 1 1| 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

A howl mended in less than jive places means: it is 
not mended, or it is mended in one (place), or it is 
mended in two (places), or it is mended in three (places), 
or it is mended in four (places). A bowl with no room 
for mends means: its rim is not two finger-lengths^ (in 
breadth). A bowl with room for mends means: its rim 
is two finger-lengths (in breadth). 

Neto bowl means: it is so called with reference to the 
asking for (it).® 

Should get in exchange means: he asks for (it). There 
is an offence of wrong-doing in the action. It is to be 
forfeited on acquisition. It should be forfeited in the 
midst of the Order. All should come together taking 
each the bowl in his keeping.* An inferior bowl should 
not be in his keeping if he hopes, ‘ I shall receive a 
costly bowl.’ If an inferior bowl is in his keeping, and 
he hopes, ‘ I shall receive a costly bowl,’ there is an 

^ bhedanaya, ■\/bhid. Cf. phrase kayassa bheda, on the breaking 
up of the body. 

^ dvangvla, as at Yin. ii. TMg. 60. VA. 708, commenting 
upon dmnguld rajt na hoti, says that there is not a rim measuring 
two finger-lengths below the upper circumference. Cf. YbhA. 343, 
saUadTmnnamdsa^famdTMm ekam angularn:. 

^ Cf. above, p. 77, for definition of “ new santhata.” 

* adhitthita-patta. Adhitthita, from adhititthati (or adhitthahati or 
adhittheti). This variety of spelling is paralleled by variety of 
meaning. C.P.D., referring to the above passage, says that adhit- 
thitapatta is “ the obligatory alms-bowl.” Adhitthita, besides 
meaning “ allotted,” as hitherto rendered, also means “ taken in 
use, taken in possession.” “ Allotted bowl ” would not be right 
here, since the “ assigner of bowls ’’ is yet to be agreed upon or 
appointed, which occurs just below. And he is appointed precisely 
to remedy any tendency of monks to carry an inferior bowl to the 
meeting of the Order, as though it were his usual one, hoping to get 
a costly one in its place. 
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offence of wrong-doing. And thus, monks, should it 
he forfeited. That monk, approaching the Order, 
arranging his upper robe over one shoulder, honouring 
the feet of the senior monks, sitting down on his 
haunches, saluting with joined palms, should say : 
‘ Honoured sirs, this bowl, got in exchange by me for 
a bowl mended in less than five places, is to be forfeited. 
I forfeit it to the Order.’ Having forfeited it, the 
offence should be confessed. The offence should be 
acknowledged by an experienced, competent monk. A 
monk endowed with five qualities should be agreed 
upon as assignor of bowls^: one who would not follow 
a wrong course through desire, one who would not 
follow a wrong course through hatred, one who would 
not follow a wrong course through stupidity, one who 
would not follow a wrong course through fear,® and one 
who would know what is taken and what is not taken. 
[246] And thus, monks, should he be agreed upon. 
First, the monk is to be requested. Having been 
requested, the Order should be informed by an ex- 
perienced, competent monk, saying: ‘ Honoured sirs, 
let the Order listen to me. If it seems right to the 
Order, the Order should agree upon the monk so and so 
as assignor of bowls. This is the motion. Honoured 
sirs, let the Order listen to me. The Order agrees upon 
the monk so and so as assignor of bowls. If it is 
pleasing to the venerable ones to agree upon the monk 
so and so as assignor of bowls, let them be silent ; if 
it is not pleasing, they should speak. The monk 
so and so is agreed upon by the Order as assignor of 

^ pattagdhdpaka, agent noun from cansative make to 

take, but here “ to invite to take,’’ to say: be so good as to 
receive,” '‘to make tbe bowl pass from one monk to another.” 
Cf. Vin, ii. 177, where it is said that there was no pattagd'' at that 
time; and A. hi. 275, where many of the officials of the Order are 
mentioned, and are recommended not to be appointed if they 
follow the four agatis, and cannot make a proper discrimination in 
their province. 

2 On the agatis see B.D. i. 323, n. 7, and cf. above, p. 104. Also 
cf Vin. L 283 for “ receiver of robes ’’ and Fw. ii. 167 for " assignor 
of lodgings,” and above, p. 104, for “ silver-remover.” 
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bowls, and it is riglit.,: . . ■ . So do. I understand./ The 
monk agreed upon shonld make the - bowl pass. He 
should say to an elder^: 'Honoured sir, let. the eider 
take the bowl/^ If the elder takes it,, the elder’s bowl 
should be passed to a .second.^ He should not take it 
out of regard^ for him.^' For whoever should not take 
it, there is an offence of wrong-doing. It should not 
be made to pass to one who has what is not a bowl.® 
In this way the bowl should be made to pass down to 
the youngest member of the Order.^ 

Whatever is the last bold belonging to that company of 
monks, that should be given to this monk^ with the words^ ; 
' Monk, this is a bowl for you ; it should be kept until it 
breaks' This bowl should not be laid aside by that 
monk in what is not the right place^®; it should not be 
used for improper purposes^^; it should not be given 


^ VA. 70S, pointing ont what is commendable in the bowl, he 
shonld say, ‘ This bowl is of the right measure, it is nice and it is 
suitable for an eider. Take it.’’' 

2 I.e., the new bowl just put at the disposal of the Order. 

^ To a second elder, according to age. 

^ anuMayatdya, explained as anukamfdya (pity, compassion) at 
VA. 70S. But for whoever is contented and says, ‘ What good 
is another bowl to me?’ and does not take it, there is no 
offence. 

^ I.e., the elder. 

^ apattaka. See Nissag. XXI. 3, above, p. 115, on apMa. At 
Fm. i. 90 it is said that one who is apatiako is not to be ordained. 
Apattaka means either one who uses what is not a bowl— e.^., gourds 
and water-pots — or one who has not a howl—e.g., a titthiya who 
uses his hands to receive alms-food (Fm. ii. 114, 115). Cf. 
a.c%varaka at Yin. i. 90, which seems to mean one who has not a 
robe and who therefore went naked. At Yin. i. 93 monks are to 
be asked at the ordination ceremony whether they are complete 
as to bowl and robes. 

^ Everyone receives another bowl, so that the former bowl of the 
youngest member of the community remains free. 

^ I.e., the one who had to forfeit his bowl. 

^ Doubtless spoken by the “ assigner of bowls.” 
adese, on a bed or couch or peg to hang a sunshade on. It is 
to be laid aside on a stand or stool, FA. 709. Dukkata offences 
for putting bowls a%vay in various wrong ways and places are given 
at Yin. ii. 113 f. 

I.e., for cooking, colouring or boiling rice-gruel. 
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away^ with the words: ‘ How can this bowl be lost or 
destroyed or broken V If it is laid aside in the wrong 
place or used for improper purposes or given away, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

This is the proper course in this case means : this is the 
appropriate course in this case, j) 1 1| 

If he gets an unmended bowl in exchange for an 
unmended bowl, there is an offence of expiation in- 
volving forfeitme. If he gets a bowl that is mended in 
one place ... in two places ... in three places . . . in 
four places in exchange for an unmended bowl, there 
is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he 
gets an unmended bowl ... a bowl that is mended in 
one place ... in two places ... in three places . . . 
in four places in exchange for a bowl that is mended 
in one place, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he gets an unmended bowl ... a bowl 
that is mended in one place ... in two places ... in 
three places ... in four places in exchange for a bowl 
that is mended in two places ... in three places ... in 
four places, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. 

If he gets a bowl with no room for mends in exchange 
for an unmended bowl, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he gets a bowl that has room 
for one mend in exchange for an unmended bowl . . . 
If he gets a bowl that has room for four mends in ex- 
change for a bowl that is mended in four places, there 
is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. [247] 

If he gets an unmended bowl in exchange for a bowl 
that has no room for mends, there is an offence of ex- 
piation involving forfeiture. . . . If he gets a bowl 
mended in four places in exchange for a bowl that has 
room for four mends, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. 

If he gets a bowl with no room for mends in exchange 
for a bowl that has no room for mends . . . If he gets 


^ na vissajjetabbo tiaMassa na databbo,-'VA. 7G9. 
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a bowl that has room for four mends in exchange for 
a bowl that has room for four mends, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. 

There is no offence if the bowl is destroyed, if the 
bowl is broken, if they belong to relations, if they are 
invited, if it is for another, if it is by means of his own 
property; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer.^ 
Ii2i|2|i 


^ Cf. above, pp. 49, 52, 57. 
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... at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery.^ Now at that time the venerable Pilinda- 
vaccha,* desiring to make a cave,® had a (mountain) 
slope cleared near Rajagaha. Then King Seniya Bimbi- 
sSra of Magadha approached the venerable Pilinda- 
vaccha, and having approached and greeted the venerable 
Pilindavaccha, he sat down at a respectful distance. 
As he was sitting down at a respectful distance, King 
Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha spoke thus to the vener- 
able Pilindavaccha: 

“ What, honoured sir, is the elder having made ?” 

“ Sire, desiring to make a cave, I am having a (moun- 
tain) slope cleared,” he said. 

“ Honoured sir, does the master require an attendant 
for the monastery ?” 

“ Sire, an attendant for a monastery is not prescribed 
by the lord.” 

“ Well, honoured sir, asking the lord, you must tell 
him of me.” 

“ Very well. Sire,” the venerable Pilindavaccha 
answered King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha. 

Then the venerable Pilindavaccha taught, roused and 
gladdened Eiing Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha with 
dhamma-talk. And when King Seniya Bimbisara of 
Magadha had been taught, roused and gladdened with 
dhamma-talk by the venerable Pilindavaccha, rising up 
from his seat, greeting the venerable Pilindavaccha, he 
departed, keeping his right side towards him. 

Then the venerable Pilindavaccha sent a messenger 
to the lord, to say: “ Lord, King Seniya Bimbisara of 
Magadha desires to present an attendant for a monas- 


1 =Vm. i. 206 - 9 . 


* Of. B.D. i. 112 . 
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tery. Now, lord, what line of conduct is to be 
followed ?” 

Then the lord, on this occasion, in this connection, 
having given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, 
saying: “ Monks, I allow an attendant for a monastery.” 

Then a second time did King [248] Seniya Bimbisara 
of Magadha approach the venerable Pilindavaccha, and 
having approached and greeted the venerable Pilinda- 
vaccha, he sat down at a respectful distance. As he 
was sitting down at a respectful distance, King Senij^a 
Bimbisara of Magadha spoke thus to the venerable 
Pilindavaccha: 

“ Honoured sir, has the lord prescribed an attendant 
for a monastery ?” 

“ Yes, Sire,” he said. 

“ Well, honoured sir, I will give the master an atten- 
dant for the monastery.” 

Then King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha, promising 
the venerable Pilindavaccha an attendant for the 
monastery, forgetting (but) remembering after a time, 
addressed a chief minister who was concerned with all 
the affairs,^ saying: “ My good man,^ has that attendant 
for the monastery whom I promised, been given to the 
master ?” 

“ Your Majesty,® an attendant for the monastery has 
not been given to the master.” 

“ My good man, how long is it since it was con- 
sidered ?” 

Then that chief minister, counting up the days, spoke 
thus to King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha: “ It is five 
hundred days,* your Majesty.” 

“ Well then, give five hundred attendants for the 
monastery to the master.” 

“ Very well, your Majesty,” and the chief minister, 
replying thus to King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha, 
made over to the venerable Pilindavaccha five hrmdred 
attendants for the monastery, and a distinct village 


^ sahbatthakamahdmatta, ^ bha^e, ^ deva, 

^ five fiundred/’ of course, only means many, several/’ 
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established itself. They even called it “ The Village 
of the Monastery Attendants,”^ and they called it 
Pilinda Village.® H 1 j| 

Now at that time the venerable Pilindavaccha came 
to be dependent (for alms) on the families in this village. 
Then the venerable Pilindavaccha, dressing in the 
morning, taking his bowl and robe, entered Pilinda 
Village for alms-food. Now at that time there came to 
be a festival in this village; young girls® wearing orna- 
ments, adorned with garlands, were celebrating it. 
Then the venerable Pilindavaccha, as he was going 
about in Pilinda Village on continuous alms-begging, 
came up to the dwelling of a certain attendant of the 
monastery, and having come up he sat down on the 
appointed seat. Now at that time, the daughter of the 
monastery attendant’s wife, seeing other little girls 
wearing ornaments, adorned with garlands, cried and 
said: “ Give me a garland, give me an ornament.” 

Then the venerable Pilindavaccha said to that 
monastery attendant’s wife: “ Why is this little girl 
crying?” 

“ Honoured sir, this little girl is crying because, 
having seen other little girls wearing ornaments, adorned 
with garlands, she says: ‘ Give me a garland, give me 
an ornament.’ Whence is there a garland for us who 
are poor, whence is there an ornament ?” 

Then the venerable Pilindavaccha, taking a roll of 
grass,* said to that monastery attendant’s wife: “Now 


^ Iramikagamaka. ® Pilindagamaka. 

® darika, with. v.l. darakS. Oldenberg at Tin. iii. 278, referring 
to this passage and to the one immediately following, says, ‘ I think 
we ought to read darakd, darake.’ See also his notes at Yin. iii. 382. 
I think, however, that it is not necessary to take the reading darakd. 
The point probably is that the daughter of the monastery attendant’s 
wife was jealous of “ other little girls,” rather than of the children 
in general. 

* tina^dupakan ti tinacumbatakam, YA. 709. This is the circular 
roll or coil of grass {or cloth) which Indians put on the head when 
they are carrying baskets, water-vessels, etc., on the head. One 
type of wife, Yin. iii. 139, is called one from whom 
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set^ this roll of grass on this little girl’s head.” Then 
that monastery attendant’s wife, taking that roll of 
grass, set it on the httle girTs head; it became a golden 
chaplet,^ beautiful, [249] good to look upon, charming; 
there was no golden chaplet like it in the women’s 
quarters of the king. People said to King Seniya 
Bimbisara of Magadha : 

“ Your Majesty, in the house of a certain monastery 
attendant there is a golden chaplet, beautiful, good to 
look upon, charming ; there is no golden chaplet like it 
in the women’s quarters of your Majesty. As he is 
poor, where (could he have got it) from 1 Undoubtedly 
it was taken by theft.” 

Then King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha had that 
monastery attendant’s family imprisoned. A second 
time did the venerable Pilindavaccha, dressing in the 
morning, taking his bowl and robe, enter Pilinda Village 
for ahns-food. As he was going about in Pilinda Village 
on continuous alms-begging, he came up to that monas- 
tery attendant’s dwelling, and having come up, he 
asked the neighbours; “ Where has this monastery 
attendant’s family gone ?” 

“ Honoured sir, they have been imprisoned by the 
king on account of that golden chaplet,” they said. || 2 ][ 

Then the venerable Pilindavaccha went up to the. 
residence of King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha, and 
having gone up he sat down on the appointed seat. 
Then King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha approached 
the venerable Pilindavaccha, and having approached 
and greeted the venerable Pilindavaccha, he sat down 
at a respectful distance. As he was sitting down, at 
a respectful distance, the venerable Pilindavaccha said 
to King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha: '‘How is it. 


the pad (for the burdens she carries on her head) is taken. At 
Jd. i, 208 we get the woid mmhatakalaha, a quarrel about a head- 
pad. 

^ patimunca, Bu. at VA. 709 B^jB patimunci iithapesL 
^ suvannamdld ; VA, 709 sajs a chaplet of golden lotuses. 

II. ' 9 
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Sire, that the monastery attendant’s family is im- 
prisoned V’ 

“ Honoured sir, in that monastery attendant’s house 
there was a golden chaplet, beautiful, good to look upon, 
charming; there is no golden chaplet hke it in our 
women’s quarters. Where (could he have got it) from, 
as he is poor ? Undoubtedly it was taken by theft.” 

Then the venerable Pilindavaccha exercised volitional 
force,^ and said: “ The palace* of King Seniya Bimbisara 
of Magadha is golden,” and it became made all of gold.® 
He said: “ Now, Sire, from where have you got so much 
gold ?” 

Saying, “I understand, honoured sir, this is the 
master’s majesty of psychic potency,” he set free the 
monastery attendant’s family. People, delighted, full 
of satisfaction because they heard that a state of further- 
men, a wonder of psychic potency had been shown by 
master Pilindavaccha to the king and his retinue, 
presented the five kinds of medicine to the venerable 
Pihndavaccha, that is to say ghee, fresh butter, oil, 
honey, molasses. Now the venerable Pilindavaccha 
was customarily a receiver,^ so when he received the 
five kinds of medicine he gave them away among his 
company. And his company came to live in abund- 
ance; whatever they received, filling pots and pitchers, 
they put them away, and filling water-strainers and bags, 
they hung them up® in the windows. These (pots, etc.) 
were leaking,® and the dwelling-places became beset and 


^ aihimucci^^adhitthasi, VA, . ■ C*F.I).y/nndet''''boi:ih.. adhi- 
muccati and adhititthati gives ^ Ho make a (magical) act of volition/’ 
Lit. liyper-reieased, hyper-persisted. Cf. B.D- L 128, n. 3. 

^ jpdsdda, see above, p. 16, n. 5. ® Mentioned a>t Kvu, BOS, 

^ idbhin. He usually got plenty of alms-food, etc., and so did not 
need the extra amount. 

^ laggeti, or perhaps packed.” Qf. Fw. ii. 152, where monks 
thavikdyo laggenti, hung up or packed up their bags at the foot of 
beds and chairs. 

® oUnavilindni titthantii were sticking and melting, hence they let 
through their contents, and hence there came to be rats. The 
Colombo and Siamese edns. of F^. imd lietthd ca uhhato-fassesu 
ca galitdnif leaking through the bottom and the sides. 
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overrun^ by rats. [250] People seeing (this) as they 
were engaged in touring the dwelling-places, looked 
down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying j “ These 
recluses, sons of the Sakyans, are storing up goods 
indoors,^ like King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha.” 
Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying : “ How can monks strive after abundance such as 
this 1” Then these monks told this matter to the lord. 
He said: 

“Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks strive after 
abundance such as this 1” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ Monks, how can these foolish men strive after 
abundance such as this ? It is not, monks, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth:® 

Those medicines which may be partaken of* by ill 
monks, that is to say, ghee, fresh butter, oil, honey, 
molasses: accepting these, they may be used as a store 
for at most seven days. For him who exceeds that 
(period), there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture.”® |j 3 )| 1 1| 

Those medicines which are partaTcen of by ill monks 
means: ghee^ is called ghee from cows or ghee from she- 

^ ohiniiavikvmia. 

“ antokotihdgdrikd. At Jd. iiL ^%i, mahicchd inie samand anio°, 

^ At Vin, i. 209 instead of tMs paragraph read, having rebuked 
them and given reasoned talk, he addressed the monks, saying:’’ 

fatisdyaniydm ti patisdyitahhdni pmbhunjitakhdnt ti attho, 
VA, 7i0. ^ ; 

Vin, L 209, “ exceeding that (time) is a matter to be dealt with 
according to the rule/’ From beginning of Nissag. XXIII to 
here=Fw. L 206-9. 0/, Pac. 38 for rule against eating food that 
has been stored. The Gandharajataka (Ja. hi, 363) was told in 
reference to this rule. 

Beginning with the above rule, the order of the Nissaggiyas which 
follow is different in the Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese texts. See 
Le Frdthnoksasutra des SarvdsHvddimy eif Fmot, J, As. Nov.-Dee., 
1913, p. 39 (=499), ® =Fw. iv. 88, to “ sugar-cane,” below. 
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goats or ghee from buffaloes; ghee from those whose 
meat is suitable. Fresh butter means: fresh butter 
from just these. Oil means: sesamum oil, oil of mustard 
seeds, oil containing honey, ^ oil of the castor-oil plant, 
oil from tallow.* Honey means: honey of bees.® 
Molasses means: what is produced from sugar-cane. 

Accepting these, they may be used as a store for at most 
seven days means: they may be used for seven days at 
the maximum. 

For him who exceeds that (period) there is an offence 
involving forfeiture means: it is to be forfeited on the 
eighth day at sunrise. It should be forfeited to . . . 
an individual. And thus, monks, should it be forfeited : 
‘ Honoured sirs, seven days having elapsed, this medi- 
cine of mine is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ 
. . . ‘ . . . the Order should give back ... let the 
venerable ones give back ... May I give back this 
medicine to the venerable one V 
If he thinks that seven days have elapsed when they 
have elapsed, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to whether the seven 
days have elapsed, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that the seven days 
have elapsed when they have not elapsed, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks 
that it is allotted* when it is not allotted, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks 
that it is bestowed when it is not bestowed ... If he 
thinks that it is lost when it is not lost . . . If he 
thinks that it is destroyed when it is not destroyed . . . 
[251] If he thinks that it is burnt when it is not burnt, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 

^ madhuhatela, or of tlie honey- tree/ ^ madhuka being the tree 
Bassia latifolia. Madhukapuppharasafiiot allowed at Vin. L 246; 
translated at Fm. Texts iL 133 “ liqtiorice-juice/^ 

^ vasd. At VA, 714 five kinds of vasd are given: that from bears, 
fish, alligators, pigs, donkeys. 

^ makkhikdmadliu, Tbe bee is called madhumahkhiM, 

^ This and the next five cases—l^m. iii, 197, 262, except that 
assigned, does not occur above, adhitthita see 

above, P'., 7, n. 1. 
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he thinks that it is stolen when it is not stolen, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 

Acquiring something that has been forfeited,^ it must 
not be made use of for bodily enjoyment,^ it must not 
be consumed, it may be done into® a lamp or black 
colour,* it may be made use of by another monk for 
bodily enjoyment, it must not be consumed (by him). 
If he thinks that the seven days have not elapsed when 
they have elapsed, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether the seven days have not 
elapsed, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks 
that the seven days have not elapsed when they have 
not elapsed, there is no offence. 

There is no offence if within seven days it is allotted, 
bestowed, lost, destroyed, burnt; if they tear it from 
them; if they take it on trust; if it is sacrificed, re- 
nounced, given up® to one who is not ordained; if one 
devoid of longing,® giving (and) acquiring, makes use 
of it; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. II 2 II 


^ nissattha, cf. above, p. 8. ® Such as anointing tie limbs. 

^ upanetabbaMf from upa-h^/n^, to bring to. 

^ Icalavanne. Exact significance unknown, but with padipa 
(lamp) is another nse for oil, since VA. 718 uses the veib Tmkkheti. 

® At Vin. iii. 96 and M, i. 37 catto vanto muUo-\-pahmo. VA, 719, 
‘‘ if the medicine is sacrificed, renounced, given up for the sake of 
one’s mind, the mind is sacrificed, renounced, given up, then the 
man is called devoid of longing as to his mind; it means, thus being 
devoid of longing, giving to a sdma'^era (novice).” 

® anapeJcJcha, 
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. . . at Savatthi ia the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time a cloth for the rains’- 
came to he allowed to monks by the lord.^ The group 
of six monks, saying: “ A cloth for the rains is allowed 
by the lord,” looked about beforehand for robe-material 
as cloths for the rains, (and) making them beforehand, 
they put them on, (but going) naked because the cloths 
for the rains were old, they let their bodies get wet with 
the rain. Those who were modest monks . . . spread 
it about, saying: “How can this group of six monks 
look about beforehand for robe-material as cloths for 
the rams, (and) making them beforehand put them on, 
(but) because the cloths for the rains are old, (going) 
naked,® let their bodies get wet with the rain ?” 

^ vassikasdtikd. These are cloth garments used instead of the 
robes, for these had been found to become wet and heavy during 
the rains, Vin, L 253. At Vin, ii. 177 we get sdtiya- {—sdtika-) 
gahdfaka, translated at Vin, Texts iii. 223 “receiver of under- 
garments.'* But gahdpaka is “ assignor,” see above, p. 122, n. 1. 
Udakasdtikd occuTs Sit e.g. Vin, i. 294, iv. 278-9, meaning bathing- 
cloths (for nuns). This was not a cloth that was put on on top 
of or under the robes, but was worn instead of them. In the same 
way the vassikasdtikd were worn by monks to save the robes and 
the discomfort of wearing wet robes. At Vin. iv. 172 the group of 
six monks had their vassikasdtikd made to an unsuitable measure. 
The right measure was therefore prescribed, and was to be in length 
six spans of the accepted length, in breadth two and a half spans. 
As editor of Vin. Texts n. 225, n. {q.v.) observes: “ this is just enough 
to go ^ round the loins from the waist half down to the knee.” At 
Fm. iv. 173 vassikasdtikd are defined as “ for the four months of 
thy rains,” while at Vin. i. 297 it is allowed to allot cloths for the 
rains during the four months of the rains, after that time to assign 
:them. ' ' 

^ Vin. i. 294; the giving of vassikasdtikd was one of the eight 
boons conferred upon Visakha. 

^ Of. above, p. 45, where monks complained of monks going 
naked. 
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Then these monks told this matter to the lord. He 
said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, looking about 
beforehand for robe-material as cloths for the rains, 
(and) making them beforehand put them on, (but) 
because the cloths for the rains were old, (going) naked, 
you let your bodies get wet with the rain 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, looking about before- 
hand for robe-material as cloths for the rains, (and) 
making them beforehand put them on, (but) because 
the cloths for the rains were old, (going) naked, let your 
bodies get wet with the rain ? It is not, foolish men, 
for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased ... And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

If he thinks, ‘ A month of the hot weather remains,’ 
robe-material as a cloth for the rains should be looked 
about for by that monk. If he thinks, ‘ Half a month 
of the hot weather remains,’ making it, [253] it should 
be put on. If he thinks, ‘ More than a month of the 
hot weather remains,’ and should look about for robe- 
material as a cloth for the rains; if he thinks, ‘ More 
than half a month of the hot weather remains,’ and 
making it, should put it on, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture.” || 1 1| 

If he thinks, ‘A month of the hot weather remains," 
robe-material as a cloth for the rains should he looked 
about for hy that monJc means: having approached those 
people who formerly gave robe-material as cloths for the 
rains, he may speak to them thus: ‘ It is the time for 
robe-material as cloths for the rains, it is the season for 
robe-material as cloths for the rains, and other people 
are giving robe-material as cloths for the rains.’ He 
should not say, ‘ Give me robe-material as a cloth for 
the rains, bring me robe-material as a cloth for the 
rains, barter^ robe-material for me as a cloth for the 


^ parivattetha. Of. above, pp. 60, 67, 111. 
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rains, get in exckange robe-material for me as a clotb 
for the rains.’ 

If he thinhs, ‘ Half a month of the hot weather remains’ 
moving it, it should be put on means: making it in the 
half month of the hot weather remaining, it should be 
put on. 

If he thinks, ‘ More than a month of the hot iveather 
remains ’ means: if he looks about for robe-material as 
a cloth for the rains while over a month of the hot 
weather remains,^ there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. 

If he thinks, ‘ More than half a month of the hot weather 
remains,’ making it he puts it on while more than half a 
month of the hot weather remains, it is to be forfeited. It 
should be forfeited to . . . an individual. And thus, monks, 
should it be forfeited : ‘ Honoured sirs, this robe-material 
as a cloth for the rains was looked about for by me 
while more than a month of the hot weather remained; 
making it, it was put on® while more than half a month 
of the hot weather remained; it is to be forfeited. I 
forfeit it to the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order should 

give back . . . let the venerable ones give back ... I 
will give back this cloth for the rains to the venerable one.’ 

If he thinks that more than a month of the hot 
weather remains when there is more, and looks about 
for robe-material as a cloth for the rains, there is an 
offence of expiation involvmg forfeiture. If he is in 
doubt as to whether more than a month of the hot 
weather remaius, and looks about for robe-material as 
a cloth for the rains, there is an offence of expiation 
mvolving forfeiture. If he thinks that less than a month 
of the hot weather remains when there is more, and 
looks about for robe-material as a cloth for the rains, 
there is an offence of expiation involvmg forfeiture. If 
he thinks that more than half a month of the hot 
weather remains when there is more, (and) makiug it, 


^ atirehamdse sese gimhane. 

^ fparidahita x&glmm a past participle ot nimseti, otherwise 
used in this storj. 
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puts it on, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to whether more than 
half a month of the hot weather remains, (and) making 
it, puts it on, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he thiaks that less than half a month 
of the hot weather remains when there is more, (and) 
making it, puts it on, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If (going) naked, although there 
is a cloth for the rains, he lets his body get wet with the 
rain, there is an offence of wrong-doing.^ If he thinks 
that more than a month of the hot weather remains 
when there is less, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether less than a month of the 
hot weather remains, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that less than a month of the hot weather 
remains when there is less, there is no offence. If he 
thinks that more than half a month of the hot weather 
remains when there is less, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he is in doubt as to whether less than half a 
month of the hot weather remains, [253] there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that less than 
half a month of the hot weather remains when there is 
less, there is no offence. 

There is no offence if, thinking, ‘ A month of the hot 
weather remains,’ he looks about for robe-material as 
a cloth for the rains; if, thinking, ‘ Half a month of 
the hot weather remains,’ making it, he puts it on; if, 
thinking, ‘ Less than a month of the hot weather 
remains,’ he looks about for robe-material as a cloth 
for the rains; if, thinking, ‘ Less than half a month of 
the hot weather remains,’ making it, he puts it on; if 
the cloth for the rains that has been looked for is worn 
out during the rains®; if the cloth for the rains that has 


^ Cy. above, p. 45,^^ 

^ vmsam ukkaddhiyyati. VA, 721 gives khepetvd — khepeti perhaps 
meaning to cause to waste.” Ukkaddhiyyati is perhaps worn 
out,” cf, karpta, fiom ^/krs, one of whose meanings is given as 
worn out in Monier- Williams’ Avakarsati {ava~krs) 

can also mean ‘‘ to take off.” Kshdjmyati given by Monier-Williams 
as “ to destroy, ruin, make an end of, finish.” 
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been put on is worn out during the rains ; washing them, 
they should be laid aside, they should be put on (again) 
at the right season. (There is no offence) if the robe- 
material is stolen,^ if the robe-material is destroyed,® 
if there are accidents; if he is mad, if he is the first 
wrong-doer. || 2 !i 


^ mchinmcwamssd ti etam vassikasdtikam sandhdya vuttam, VA, 
723. It might be stolen by thieves when the monks were bathing. 

^ natthacwaray see above, pp. 47, 48. 
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... at Savatthi in tFe Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans/ said to the monk who shared his 
brother’s cell: “ Come, your reverence, we will set out 
on a tour of the country.” 

“ I will not go, honoured sir,” he said, “ my robe is 
worn thin.”^ 

“ Come, your reverence, I will give you a robe,” he 
said and he gave him a robe. Then that monk heard: 

“ It is said that the lord will set out on a tour of the 
cormtry.” Then it occurred to that monk: “ I wiU not 
set out on a tour of the country with the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans ; I will set out on a 
tour of the country with the lord.” 

Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sa- 
kyans, said to that monk: “ Come now, your reverence, 
we will set out on a tour of the country.” 

“ I will not set out on a tour of the country with you, 
honoured sir, I will set out on a tour of the country with 
the lord.” 

“ But that robe, your reverence, which I gave you, 
that will set out on a tour of the country with me,” he 
said, and angry and displeased,® he tore it away.* 
Then that monk told this matter to the monks. Those 
who were modest monks ... spread it about, saying: 
“ How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the • 
Sakyans, himself having given a robe to a monk, 
angry and displeased, tear it away?” Then these 
monks told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, yourself 

^ See above, Nissag. VI, XVIII, XX. ^ dubbala. 

® kupito cmattammo, said of Devadatta at Vm. ii. 189. 

‘ VA. 723, by force, balakkarena aggahesi. 
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having given a robe to a monk, angry and displeased, 
tore it away ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” be said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, [254] yourself having 
given a robe to a monk, angry and displeased, tear it 
away ? It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule 
of trainiug should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, himself ha viug given a robe to a 
monk, angry and displeased, should tear it away or 
should cause it to be tom away, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture.”^ || 1 11 

Whal&ver means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

To a monk means: to another monk. 

means: himself® having given. 

A robe means: any one robe of the six (kinds of) 
robes (including) the least one fit for assignment.® 

Angry, displeased xae^axLS,: dissatisfied, the mind 
worsened, stubborn.* 

Should tear it away means: if he tears it away himself, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 

Should cause it to he torn away means : if he commands 
another, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If having 
commanded once, he then tears many away,® it is to be 
forfeited. It should be forfeited to . . . an individual. 
And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: ‘Honoured 
sirs, having myself given this robe to a monk, it was 


^ Cf. Pac. 81. ^ aamam explained bj 

^ Cf. above, pp. 7, 40, 48. 

^ Cf. B.DA. 281; Fm iv. 236; M. i. 101. 

^ F.4. 723, if be commands, ‘ take robe-material,’ there is an 
offence of wrong-doing; if, having commanded, he says, ^ take 
many,’ there is an offence of expiation. If he says, take the outer 
cloak, the inner and the upper robes,’ for each speech there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he says, ^ take everything given by me,’ 
for one speech made there are many offences.” 
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torn away by me; it is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to 
tbe Order.’ . . . ‘ . . . the Order should give back . . . 
let the venerable ones give back . . . I will give back 
this robe to the venerable one.’ 

Having given a robe to one who is ordained thinking 
that he is ordained, if angry and displeased, he tears it 
away or causes it to be tom away, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. If he is in doubt as 
to whether one is ordained, (then if) angry and displeased 
he tears it away or causes it to be tom away, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. Having given 
a robe to one who is ordained thinking that he is not 
ordained, if angry and displeased, he tears it away or 
causes it to be torn away, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. Having given another requisite, 
if angry and displeased, he tears it away or causes it to 
be tom away, there is an offence of wrong-doing. Having 
given a robe or another requisite to one who is not 
ordained, (then if) angry and displeased he tears it 
away or causes it to be torn away, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that one is ordained when 
he is not ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether one is not ordained, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
one is not ordained when he is not ordained, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing.^ 

There is no offence if he gives it or takes (from him) 
in a friendly manner^; if he is mad, if he is the first 
wrong-doer. ||2|1 [255] 


^ Here text is surely corrupt, for instead of dpatti dukkatassa it 
should read andpatti. Oldenberg gives no variant reading. 

^ vissasanto, -putting his trust in him. Text reads vissdsanto; 
Sinhalese edn. vissasanto, which is rather more correct, being from 
vihasiti. 
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... at Rajagaha in the Bamboo Grove at the 
squirrels’ feeding-place. At that time the group of six 
monks, at the time of robe-making, asked for much 
yarn,^ so that when the robe-material was made much 
yam came to be over. Then it occurred to the group 
of six monks: “Now then, your reverences, let us, 
asking for more yarn, have robe-material woven by 
weavers.” Then the group of six monks, asking for 
more yarn, had robe-material woven by weavers, but 
when the robe-material was woven much yarn came 
to be over. A second time did the group of six monks, 
asking for more yarn, have robe-material woven by 
weavers, but when the robe-material was woven much 
yarn came to be over. A third time did the group of 
six monks, asking for more yarn, have robe-material 
woven by weavers. People . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these . recluses, sons of the Sakyans, 
themselves asking for yarn, have robe-material woven 
by weavers ?” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks, themselves asking 
for yam, have robe-material woven by weavers ?” 
Then these monks told this matter to the lord. He 
said: 

“ Is it trae, as is said, that you, monks, yourselves 
asking for yarn, had robe-material woven by weavers ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying; 

“How can you, foohsh men, yourselves asking for 


‘ sutta, yarn or thread, 
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yam, have robe-material woven by weavers? It is 
not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth; 

Whatever monk, himself asking for yam, should have 
robe-material woven by weavers, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture/^ [j 1 |j 

Whatever means: , . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

means : himself asking. 

Yarn means: the six (kinds of) yarn^: linen, cotton, 
silk, wool,^ coarse hempen cloth, ^ canvas.^ 

By weavers^ mtdoTm: if he has it woven by weavers® 
there is an offence of wrong-doing in the action. It is 


^ These are the six kinds of thread for making the six kinds of 
robe-materials that are allowable to monks. These latter are given 
in this order at e.g. Vin. L 58=96, and especially see Vin. i. 281, 
where they are allowed. The six tinds of robe-materials or robes 
are referred to at e.g, Vin, iii. 210, 213. 

2 724, yarn of sheep’s wool. 

^ The wearing of sdi^a was one of the practices adopted by 
wanderers belonging to other sects, D. i. 166, iii. 41, A, i. 240, M. 
i. 78, Pugg, 55. The Corny s, explain sdna by using the word itself, 
as either sdnavakasutta (VA. 724, yarn of the bark of sdna), sd^^a- 
vdJcaceldni (DA, 3b6=AA, ii. 354, garments of . . .), sdnavdka- 
may am (BA, i. 159, made of . . .). Bdna was probably a plant, 
see next note below. At B, ii. 202 Kassapa insisted on wearing, 
and at B, ii. 222 accepted from the lord his own, sdndni pamsukuldni, 
coarse hempen rag-robes. 

^ bhanga. VA, 724, 1119 give two meanings: (1) thread made of 
bark, (2) thread mixed with these five other threads. See Joges 
Chandra Ray, IHQ, xv. 2, 1939, p. 197, the inner bark of the 
plant yields a strong fibre, fit for strings and ropes, and a coarse 
cloth, canvas, is woven.” In identifying Bhanga with Soma, the 
r3lation of bhanga to sdna is also brought out, for, according to the 
lexicographers quoted hj Chandra Ray, they also are identical; 
and the commentarial explanations, that sdndni are said to be of 
bark, are illuminated. I am indebted to this article for the sug- 
gestion that canvas ” is a possible translation of bhanga, 

^ tantavdya. 

® pesakdra. Cf, Vin, iv, 7, Monier- Williams : ‘‘ peJaskdn, f,, Ved. 
a woman who weaves artistically or embroiders.” 
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to be forfeited on acquisition; it should be forfeited to 
. . . an individual. [256] And thus, monks, should it 
be forfeited: ‘ Honoured sirs, this robe caused by me 
to be woven by weavers, having myself asked for the 
yarn, is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ . . . 

. . the Order should give back . . . let the venerable 
ones give back ... I will give back this robe to the 
venerable one.’ 

If he thinks that it was caused to be woven when it 
was caused to be woven, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it was caused to be woven, there is an offence of expia- 
tion involving forfeiture. If he thinks that it was not 
caused to be woven when it was caused to be woven, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If he thmks that it was caused to be woven when it 
was not caused to be woven, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he is m doubt as to whether it was not 
caused to be woven, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that it was not caused to be woven when 
it was not caused to be woven, there is no offence. 

It is no offence to sew a robe^ to a binding,^ to a belt,® 
to a shoulder-strap,^ to a bag for carrying the bowl in,® 
to a water-strainer®; if it belongs to relations; if they are 
invited; if it is for another; if it is by means of his own 
property^ ; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. |l( 2 1| 

‘ VA. 727 says that there is no offence in asking for thread (or 
yarn) to sew a robe. 

® Ayoga. At Fm. ii. 135 the use of ayoga is allowed to monks. 
The word is translated at Vin. Texts iii. 141 as “ handicraft.” But I 
think that because the monks ask how an ayoga should be made 
(omitted at Yin. Texts iii. 141), and are allowed the apparatus belong- 
ing to a loom, ayoga should be rendered “ bandage ” or “ binding ” 
in that passage. Of. Fu. 33 (p. 30), where ayogapatta (preceded by 
amsarnttaka ani that hy kdyabandhana) means “ strip, bandage.” 

® kdyabandhana. At Fm. ii. 136 belts or waist-bands were allowed 
to monks. 

^ aihsahandhaka. At Yin. i. 204, ii. 114 shoulder-straps are 
allowed to monks. ® ; allowed at Fiw. ii. 114. 

® Allowed at Yin. ii. llA These five articles are mentioned 
together again as not giving rise to an offence at Yin. iv. 170. 

^ 0/. above, pp. 27, 49, 52, 57, 126. 
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... at Savatthi in tFe Jeta Grove in AnatEapindika’s 
monastery. At that time a certain man, going off on 
a journey,’- said to his wife: 

“ Weighing® yarn, give it -to a certain weaver; getting 
him to weave robe-material, take care of it; when I 
come back I will present® master Upananda* -with robe- 
material.” 

A certain monk, as he was going for alms, heard this 
man as he was speaking thus. Then this monk 
approached the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, and having approached he spoke thus to 
the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans: 

“ You, reverend Upananda, are of great merit,® for 
at a certain place a certain man, going off on a journey, 
said to his wife: ‘Weighing yarn ... I will present 
master Upananda with robe-material.’ ” 

“ Sir, he is my supporter,” he said. For this very 
weaver was the supporter of the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans. Then the venerable Upa- 
nanda, the son of the Sakyans, approached this 
weaver, and having approached he spoke thus to the 
weaver: 

“ Sir, this robe-material is being specially woven for 
me; make it long and wide and rough,® make it evenly 


^ pavasam gacchanto, 

^ dhdrayitvd ti tuletva, VA. 727. Tuhti is to weigh. 

^ acchddeti, see above, p. 53, n. 2. 

^ Of. Nissag. VI, XVIII, XX, XXV. 

® Same thing said to Upananda at Vin, i. 300 and iii. 215, 217 
(pp. 53, 58, above), 

® Here '' soft,” the opposite of rough,” is omitted. (7/. above, 
p. 56. 
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woven’- and well woven^ and well scraped® and well 
combed.”* 

“ Honoured sir, having weighed this yarn, they gave 
it to me, saying, ‘ Weave robe-material with this yarn.’ 
Honoured sir, I am not able to make it long or wide or 
rough, [257] but I am able, honoured sir, to make it 
evenly woven and well woven and well scraped and 
well combed.” 

“ You, if you please, sir, make it long and wide and 
rough; there will not come to be a shortage® of this 
yarn.” 

Then that weaver, as soon as the yarn had been 
brought,® setting it up on the loom, went up to that 
woman, and having gone up he said to that woman: 
“ The master wants yarn.” 

“ Were not you, master, told by me: ‘ Weave robe- 
material with -that yarn ’ 

“ It is true that I, lady, was told by you: ‘ Weave 
robe-material with this yarn ’ ; but master Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, said to me: ‘ You, if you please, 
sir, make it long and wide and rough; there will not 
come to be a shortage of this yarn.’ ” 

Then that woman gave a second time^ just as much 
yarn as she had given at first. Then the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, heard it said that 
“ The man is come back from his journey.” Then the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Salcyans, approached 

^ sumta. VA, 727, sahhatthanesu samam katvS, making it level 
(or even) everywhere. 

^ suppavayita. VA. 727, sahhatthanesu samam halva tante pasdri- 
tam, making it level everywhere, it is stretched on a loom. Eeally 
suppavayita is a synonym for suvUa. 

® suvilekhita. VA. 727 says lekhaniyd sutthu vilikhitam. Per- 
haps it means that the yarn is well scraped so as to remove any 
rough bits, but the meaning of lekhanl is doubtful. 

* suvitaccMta. VA. 727 says, kocchena sutthu vitacchitam suvi- 
niddhotan ti attho. P.E.D. gives “ well-carded ” for suvitaccMta. 
Koccha is a. oomh. 

^ patibaddhan ti vekallam. VA. 727-8, perhaps “a refusal, a 
holding back, an obstruction -with regard to.” 

® yathdbhatam suttam. See meanings of yathdhhatam in P.E.D. 
paccAa, afterwards. 
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tiat man’s dwelling and having approached he sat down 
on the appointed seat. Then that man approached the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, and having 
approached and greeted the venerable Upananda, the 
son of the Sakyans, he sat down at a respectful distance. 
As he was sitting down at a respectful distance, that 
man said to his wife: “ Is that robe-material woven 1” 

“ Yes, master, that robe-material is woven.” 

“ Bring it, I will present master Upananda with 
robe-material.” Then that woman bringing that robe- 
material and giving it to her husband, told him this 
matter. Then that man, giving that robe-material to 
the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, looked 
down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“These recluses, sons of the Sakyans, have great 
desires, they are not contented ; it is not easy to present 
them with robe-material. How can master Upananda, 
before being invited by me, going up to a householder’s 
weavers, put forward a consideration with regard to 
robe-material 1”^ 

Monks heard that man who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: “ How can the venerable Upananda, the son 
of the Sakyans, before being invited, going up to a 
householder’s weavers, put forward a consideration 
■with regard to robe-material ?” Then -these monks 
told this matter to the lord. 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, before 
being invited, going up to a householder’s weavers, put 
forward a consideration with regard to robe-material ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

“ Is he a relation of yours, Upananda, or not a 
relation?” 

“ He is not a relation, lord.” 

“ Foolish man, one who is not a relation does not 
know what is suitable or what is unsuitable, or what 
is right or what is wrong for one who is not a relation. 
Thus will you, foolish man, before being invited, [358] 

> Cf. above, p. 63. 
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going up to a householder’s weavers, put forward a 
consideration with regard to robe-material. It is not, 
foolish man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased 
. . . And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth: 

A man or a woman householder who is not a relation 
may cause robe-material to be woven by weavers for 
a monk. Then if that monk, before being invited, 
going up to the weavers, should put forward a consider- 
ation with regard to the robe-material, saying : ‘ Now 
sirs, this robe-material is being specially woven for me. 
Make it long and wide and rough, and make it evenly 
woven and well woven and well scraped and well 
combed. If you do so we could give the venerable 
ones^ something or other in addition.’® And if the 
monk, speaking thus, should give something or other 
in addition, even as little as the contents of a begging- 
bowl,® there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture.” || 1 1| 

For a mmM means: for the good of a monk, making 
a monk an object, being desirous of presenting to a 
monk. 

A man who is not a relation means: one who is not 
related on the mother’s side or on the father’s side 
back through seven generations. 

A householder means: he who lives in a house. 

A woman householder means: she who lives in a house. 

JB?/ weavera means: by weavers.® 

Eobe-material means: any one robe-material of the 
six (kinds of) robe-material including the least one fit 
for assignment.® 

^ ayasrmtitdnam. Polite, perliaps here cajoling, form of address. 
Cy. above, p. 54. ^ anupadajjeyydma. 

^ pindapatamattam ; piy,^paia alms-food, but enough was 

usually received for the daily meal to fill a begging-bowl. See Old 
Corny, below. 

* For the remainder of this Nissag. Nissag. VIII. 2. 
'^tantavdyeMtipesahdreM,<^.^oV&,,'p.liZ. 

® Cy. above, pp. 40, 48, 140. 
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May cause to he woven means; causes to be woven. 

If that monh means: the particular monk for whom 
the robe-material is being woven. 

Before being invited means: before it was said (to 
him) ; ‘ What kind of robe-material do you want, 
honoured sir ? What kind of robe-material shall I 
have woven for you V 

Going up to the weavers means: going to the house, 
approaching (them) anywhere. 

Should put forward a consideration with regard to 
the robe-material means; he says: ‘Now sirs, this robe- 
material is being specially woven for me. Make it long 
and unde and rough, and make it evenly woven and well 
woven and well scraped and well combed. If you do so 
we could give the venerable ones something or other in 
addition.’ And if the monh, speaking thus, should give 
something or other in addition, even as little as the contents 
of a begging-howl means; the contents of a begging-bowl 
are called conjey and rice^ and [259] solid food and a 
lump of chunam^ and a tooth-pick and mwoven 
thread, and he even speaks dhamma.® 

If according to what he says, he makes it long or 
wide or rough, there is an offence of wrong-doing in the 
action. It is to be forfeited on acquisition. It should 
be forfeited to ... an individual. And thus, monks, 
should it be forfeited: ‘Honoured sirs, before I was 
invited (to take) this robe-material, approaching the 
weavers of a householder who is not a relation, I put 
forward a consideration with regard to the robe-material ; 
it is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ . . . 
‘ . . the Order should give back ... let the venerable 
ones give back ... I will give back this robe to the 
venerable one.’ 


^ hhatta; cf. Vin. iv. 129. More usually bhqjaniya is combined 
■with the next, Tchddaniya. 

2 This and the next two occur together at Yin. iii. 241, 266; 
iv. 154. 

® YA. 728, “he gives dhamma-talk ” — i.e., perhaps a blessing, 
good words — ^for as the text shows, a monk can give things of the 
mind {dhamma-dana, the best of gifts, A. i. 91) besides material things. 
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If, before being invited, going up to the weavers of 
a bousebolder, thinking that he is not a relation when 
he is not a relation, he puts forward a consideration 
with regard to robe-material, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture. If, being in doubt as 
to whether he is not a relation, before being invited, 
going up to the weavers of a householder, he puts 
forward a consideration with regard to robe-material, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If, before being invited, going up to the weavers of a 
householder, thinking that he is a relation when he is 
not a relation, he puts forward a consideration with 
regard to robe-material, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that he is not a 
relation when he is a relation, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether he is 
a relation, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that he is a relation when he is a relation, there 
is no offence. 

There is no offence if it belongs to relations; if they 
are invited; if it is for another; if it is by means of his 
own property; if desirous of having costly (robe-material) 
woven he has (robe-material) costing little woven; 
if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 2 1| 


FORFEITURE (NISSAGGIYA) XXVIII 

... at Savattiii in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time a certain chief minister, 
going on a journey, sent a messenger to the monks, 
saying: “ Let the revered sirs come, I will give a rains- 
residence (gift).”^ The monks, thinking: “ A rains- 
residence (gift) at the end of the rains is allowed by the 
lord,”^ being scrupulous, did not go.® The chief 
minister . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the revered ones not come* when a mes- 
senger was sent by me ? Well, I am going with the 
army, life is uncertain, death is uncertain.”® 

Monks heard that chief minister who . . . spread it 
about. Then these monks told this matter to the lord. 
Then the lord, on this occasion, in this connection, 
having given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, 
saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, having accepted a special robe,® 
to lay it aside.” II 1 II 


^ vassdvasika. Bixriirtgamej Buddhist Legends y i 228, renders, 
‘-food of tlie season of tte rains ibid. ii. 8, “ lodging during the 
season of the rains/’ but neither of these can be meant here, since 
the rule is concerned with robes. It means rather something con- 
nected with the mms-{vmsa-)ieBideme {dmsa), which may be food, 
clothing or lodgings, as the story demands. Vassdvdsa occurs at 
Fm i l53. / 0/. Fm i. 153 ff. 

^ It seems that the minister must have been offering his gift 
during the rains— £e., at a time when the monks must travel as 
little as possible — and not at the end of the rains. Otherwise the 
scrupulous monks could have gone, and no complaints would have 
been raised. 

^ Cf. above, p. 64, where Upananda did not wait when bidden 
by a layman to do so. 

^ dujjanam jivitam dujjanam maranam. 

® acceha-cwara, expl. at VA. 729 as aecdyika-cwara. Cf. Vin. 
iv. 166, acedyike karanvye, ii there is something urgent (special) 
to be done ” See Yin. Texts L 29, n. 3, where it is said “ ‘ special 
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Now at that time monks said: “ It is allowed by the 
lord, accepting a special robe, to lay it aside.” [ 260 ] 
These accepting special robes, let the robe-season^ 
pass. These robes tied np in bundles, remained on a 
bamboo for hanging up robes.^ Then the venerable 
Ananda, as he was engaged in touring the lodgings, saw 
these robes tied up in bimdles, that remained on the 
bamboo for hanging up robes; seeing them he said to 
the monks: 

“ Your reverences, whose are these robes, tied up in 
bundles, that remain on the bamboo for hanging up 
robes?” 

“Your reverence, they are our special robes,” they 
said. 

“ But for how long, your reverences, have these robes 
been laid aside ?” 

Then these monks told the venerable Ananda when 
they had been laid aside. The venerable Ananda . . . 
spread it about, saying: 

“How can these monks, having accepted a special 
robe, let the robe-season pass ?” Then the venerable 
Ananda told this matter to the lord. He said: 


robe ’ is no doubt an inadequate rendering; but we have cbosen it 
in reference to the special circumstances in which the donation is 
made, and in default of a better translation/’ C.P.D. says of 
accehacwara that it is a robe presented to a priest [ 54 ’c] not at the 
usual time,” and of acedyika (Sfat. dtyayika) that it is not suffering 
delay, urgent, pressing.” An exceptional ” or emergency ” 
robe might be a suitable translation, if it is remembered that it is 
the donor who is in an emergency, who is pressed for time, and who 
because of some exceptional or unusual circumstances, wants to 
make his gift without delay, and so gain the merit ” for his act 
of giving. Here the chief minister wanted to make his gift before 
he went into the army and faced the uncertainties of life and death. 
See Old Corny, helo'w and , 729 which correlate accekacwara with 
vassdvdsika, as though a robe given to meet some emergency implies 
a robe given at an unusual time—ie., here during the rains. The 
robe therefore is special,” both in regard to the reason for giving 
it, and in regard to the time at which it was given. 

^ cwarahalasamaya, Old Corny, below. This robe-season is 
the usual time for accepting, distributing and settling robe-material. 
Cf. also Mssag. I and fin. Texts L 18, n. The word occurs again at 
Fm. iv. 286. ^ 0/. above, p. 25. 
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“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks, having 
accepted a special robe, let the robe-season pass ?” 

“It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men, having accepted 
a special robe, let the robe-season pass ? Monks, it is 
not for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . 
And thus, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth: 

“ If a special robe should accrue^ to a monk ten days 
before the full moon of the (first) Kattika, three months 
(of the rains having passed),^ it may be accepted by that 
monk if he thinks of it (as something) special® ; having 
accepted it, it should be laid aside until the robe- 
season. But if he should lay it aside for longer than 
that, there is an offence of expiation involving for- 
feiture.” |1 2 1| 1 ]j 

Ten days before means: ten days before the ceremony 
held at the end of the rains.* 

The full moon of Kattika, three months {of the rains 
having -passed) means: the ceremony held at the end of 
the rains is called Kattika. 

A special robe means: one is desirous of goiug with 


^ uppajjeyya, lit. should arise, should be produced for. See 
above, pp. 4, 24, 90, 99, 114. 

^ kattikatemasipu-n-nama. Kattika (Skrt. karttika) is the month 
Oct. -Nov., when the full moon (pwptm-mJa) is near the Pleiades. 
This month is the last of the five months of the rains. The full 
moon of Assayuja is called kaltikatemdsinl-, the full moon of Kattika 
(the last month of the rains) is called kattikacdtumSsi-m. Thus there 
were two full moons in Kattika. Kattikatemasipun^md might be 
translated: “ The full moon of Kattika, three months (of the rains 
having passed or even “ three months of the year having passed,” 
if the year were reckoned to begin at the first month of the rains, 
Asalha). Cf. Nissag. XXIX below, p. 157, for kattikacatu-masinl. 

® accekam manna-mdne-na. 

‘ pavdra-m, held to inquire whether any fault can be laid to the 
charge of any monk or nun in respect of what has been seen, heard, 
or suspected. Cf Vin. i. 160, ii. 32; B.D. i. 283, 292; and Horner, 
Wome-n under Primitive Buddhism, pp. 133 ff. 
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the army, or one comes to be going on a journey, or 
one comes to be ill, or a woman becomes' pregnant, or 
faith comes to be arisen in one who was without faith, 
or pleasing comes to be arisen for one who was not 
pleased.^ If such a one should send a messenger to 
the monks saying: ‘ Let the revered sirs come, I will 
give a rains-residence (gift),’ this means a special robe. 

It may he accepted By tlmt monk if he thinks of it {as 
something) special ; having accepted it, it should he laid 
aside until the rohe-season means: making a sign,^ it must 
be laid aside ; this is a special robe. 

The robe-season me.SiXL&\ if the kathina cloth has not 
been (formally) made then the last month of the rains; 
if it has been (formally) made, it is five months.® [261] 

If he should lay it aside for longer than that means: 
if the kathina cloth has not been (formally) made, and 
he lets the last day of the rains pass, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. If the kathina cloth 
has been (formally) made and he lets the day for re- 
moving the kathina (privileges)* pass, it is to be for- 
feited. It should be forfeited . . .to an individual. 
And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: ‘ Honoured sirs, 
letting pass the robe-season, this special robe of mine 
is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ . . . 

‘ . . . the Order should give back ... let the venerable 
ones give back . . . I will give back this special robe 
to the venerable one.’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If he thinks that it is a special robe when it is a special 
robe, and lets the robe-season pass, there is an offence 
of expiation involving forfeiture. If he is in doubt as 
to whether it is a special robe and lets the robe season 
pass, there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. 
If he thinks that it is not a special robe when it is a 


^ appasannassm m pasado uppanm kotL Of . above, p. 3, nl., 
on tbe recurring expression : etam bMkkhave appasanndnam vd 

pasdddya, '' it is not for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased/’ 

^ sanndnam kutvd. VA. 729 ^ kind nimittam katvd, “ making 
some mark,” presumably on the robe, 

3 =Fm. iv. 286 f. Cf. p. 5, n. 1, p. 26, n. 3 above on atthata, 
formally made. ^ katkinuddhdmdivasa, ef, above, p. 5, n. 3. 
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special robe and lets the robe-season pass, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks 
that one is allotted when it is not allotted,^ there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks 
that one is assigned when it is not assigned . . . If he 
thinks that one is bestowed when it is not bestowed . . . 
If he thinks that one is lost when it is not lost ... If 
he thinks that one is destroyed when it is not destroyed 
... If he thinks that one is burnt when it is not 
burnt ... If he thinks that one is stolen when it is 
not stolen and lets the robe-season pass, there is an 
offence of expiation involving forfeiture. Not forfeiting 
the robe which had to be forfeited, if he makes use of 
it, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it is a special robe when it is not a special robe, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it is not a special robe, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is not a special robe 
when it is not a special robe, there is no offence. 

There is no offence if, within the season, it is allotted, 
assigned, bestowed, lost, destroyed, burnt, if they tear 
it (from him), if they take it on trust; if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer.^ |1 2 1[ 


^ This and the next six cases=Vin. iii. 197 , 251 , see above. 
2 Cf. Nissag. I, II, III, XXI, XXIX. 
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. . . at Savatthi in tFe Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time monks who had finished 
keeping the rains were staying in lodgings in the 
jungles. Thieves (of the kind who attack monks in the 
month) of Kattika^ attacked them, saying: “ The 
monks have received possessions.”^ They told this 
matter to the lord. Then the lord, on this occasion, in 
this connection, having given reasoned talk, addressed 
the monks, saying: “ I allow you, monks, when staying 
in lodgings in the jungles, to lay aside one of the three 
robes inside a house.”® II 1 II 

Now at that time monks thought: “ It is allowed by 
the lord when staying in lodgmgs in the jungles [262] 
to lay aside one of the three robes inside a house.” 
These, laying aside one of the three robes inside a 
house, were away for more than six nights. These 
robes were lost and destroyed and burnt and eaten by 
rats. The monks became badly dressed, wearing 
shabby robes. (Other) monks spoke thus: 

“ How is it that you, your reverences, are badly 
dressed, wearing shabby robes ?” Then these monks 
told this matter to the monks. Those who were 
modest monks ... spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these monks, laying aside one of the three 
robes inside a house, be away for more than six nights 1” 
Then these monks told this matter to the lord. He said : 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks laying aside 


hattihacorahd. V A. 730, kattikamdse cora — i.e., after the dis- 
tribution of the robes. ^ laddhalabha. 

® So as to be guarded, VA. 730. Cf. Mssag. II above, and notes, 
where an ill monk may be away without his set of three robes for 
more than a night, if he has the agreement of the monks. 
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one of the three robes inside a house were away for more 
than six nights ?” 

“ It is trae, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men, laying aside 
one of the three robes inside a house, be away for more 
than six nights ? It is not, monks, for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

Having spent the rains up to the full moon of Kattika,^ 
in case a monk who is stayiug in such lodgiugs as those 
jungle lodgings which are held to be dangerous and 
frightening, so desires, he may lay aside one of his three 
robes inside a house; and should there be any reason for 
that monk to be away, separated from that robe, that 
monk may be away, separated from that robe for at most 
six nights. Should he be away, separated (from it) for 
longer than that, except on the agreement of the monks,^ 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. ” 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 

Having spent the rains means: when they have 
finished (keeping) the rains. 

The full moon of Kattiha means: it is called the (night 
of) Kattika-catumasini.® 

Those jungle lodgings means: the last lodging called 
“jungle” is five himdred dhanus measures* (away 
from the village).® 

^ KattihapunTfama, see Old Corny, below. This is the next full 
moon to that meant in the last Mssaggiya — it is the last full 
moon of Kattika (and of the rains); see VA. 658, 730 and above, 
p. 153, n. 2. 

^ Probably the same kind of agreement as in Nissag. II — i.e., 
the agreement to be regarded as not away, separated from the robe, 
although in fact the monk was away from it. 

^ See above, p. 153, n. 2. Fm. Texts i. 324 says: the epithet 
cdtumdsim refers to the Vedic Caturmasya festival, which falls upon 
that day ” the full moon day in the month of Kattika). This 
day, or night, “is called Komudi (from humuda, a white water- 
lily), because that flower is supposed to bloom then,” Dial. i. 66, n. 

^ dhanus is a measure of length; according to Monier- Williams it 
is equivalent to four hastas, or -tim g(M)yu(n. 

s So YA. 731. 
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Dangerous^ means: if, in a monastery, in the precincts 
of a monastery, a place •where thieves are halting is 
seen, a place where they are resting® is seen, a place 
where they are sitting do'wn is seen, a place where they 
are lying down is seen. 

Frightening^ means: if, in a monastery, in the pre- 
cincts of a monastery, people injured by thieves are 
seen, (people) plundered are seen, (people) beaten do'wn 
are seen. 

In case a monh is staying in such lodgings means: a 
monk staying in lodgings like these. [263] 

Desires means: wanting. 

One of his three robes means: the outer cloak or the 
upper robe or the inner robe.'^ 

May lay aside inside a house means: he may lay it 
aside in the neighbourhood in a food-viUage.® 

And should there he any reason for that monh to be away, 
separated from that ro6e means: should there be a reason, 
should there be (something) to be done.® 

That monh may be away, separated from that robe for 
at most six nights means: he may be away, separated 
(from it) for six nights at the maximum. 

Except on the agreement of the monhs means: setting 
aside the agreement of the monks. 

Should he be away, separated {from it) for longer than 
that means: it is to be forfeited at simrise on the seventh 
day. It should be forfeited to . . . an individual. 
And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: ‘ Honoured 
sirs, having been away, separated from this robe of 
mine, for more than six nights, except on the agreement 
of the monks, it is to be forfeited. I forfeit it to the 
Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order should give back . . . 
let the venerable ones give back . . . I will give back 
this robe to the venerable one.’ 

If he thinks that it is more when it is more than six 


^ C/. below, p. 290, and If A. ii. 109. ^ thitokdsa. 

“ Of. below, p. 290, and MA. ii. 109. ‘ See above, p. 1, n. 2. 

® gocara-gama, VA. 731 says: “in the neigbbourliood of Ms jnngle 
lodging.’’ Of . PvA. 12, i2. It is a village where food is given to 
monks; gocara meaning pasturage or grazing. ® kamnZya. 
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nights, (and) is away, separated, except on the agree- 
ment of the monks, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it is more than six nights, and is away, separated, except 
on the agreement of the monks, there is an offence of 
expiation involving forfeiture. If he thinks that it is 
less when it is more than six nights, (and) is away, 
separated, Except on the agreement of the monks, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If 
he thinks that (the robe) is taken away when it is not 
taken away^ ... If he thinks that it is bestowed when 
it is not bestowed ... If he thinks that it is lost 
when it is not lost ... If he thinks that it is destroyed 
when it is not destroyed . . . If he thinks that it is 
burnt when it is not burnt ... If he thinks that it is 
stolen when it is not stolen, (and) is away except on the 
agreement of the monks, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. Not forfeiting the robe which had 
to be forfeited, if he makes use of it, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is more when it is 
less than six nights, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is less than six nights, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it is less when it is less than six nights, there is no 
offence. 

There is no offence if he is away, separated for six 
nights; if he is away, separated for less than six nights; 
if, being away, separated for six nights, entering the 
village-boundary and staying (there) he departs again; 
if, within six nights, the (robe) is taken away, bestowed, 
lost, destroyed, burnt, if they tear it from him, if they 
take it on trust; if there is the agreement of the monks; 
if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer.® || 2|| [264] 


^ Cy. above, p. 22, n. 3. 


^ above, p. 23. 
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... at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery.^ Now at that time at SavatthI robes and 
food were prepared for^ the Order by a certain guild,® 
saying: “Having offered them food,* we will present 
them with robe-material.” Then the group of six 
monks approached that guild, and having approached 
they said to that guild: “ Sirs, give these robes to us.” 

“Honoured sirs, we will not give; alms-food with 
robes are got ready by us every year for the Order.” 

“ Sirs, many are the Order’s benefactors, many are 
the Order’s devotees.® We are here, depending on you, 
looking to you, but if you will not give to us, then who 
is there® who will give to us % Sirs, give these "robes 
to us.” 

Then that guild, being pressed by the group of six 
monks, giving the group of six monks as much robe- 
material as was prepared, served the Order with a meal. 
Those monks who Imew that robe-material and a meal 
were prepared for the Order, and did not know that (it) 
was given to the group of six monks, spoke thus: 

“ S^irs, dedicate’ robe-material to the Order.” 


^ =Pac. 82, Vin. iv. 155, except that there the offence is procuring 
something for another person, and not, as here, for oneself. Of. 
Pac. 81. 

^ patiyattam. ® piya, or group. * bhojetva. 

® hhatta, with v.l. katta (see Vin. iii. 279), and Sinhalese edn. 
bhaddd. VA. 732 reads bhadra, taking it— bhadrdni=labhamukMni 
(with v.ll. bhaddd, bhattd . . . bhatidni). It therefore looks more 
as if a “ devotee ” were meant than a “ meal,” especially in con- 
junction with ddyakd, benefactors. ^ ko carahi. 

onojaM ti detha, VA. 732; c/. Vin. i, 39, A. iv. 210, Miln. 236, 
where onqjeti seems to imply a rite of cleansing by water {udakam 
onojetvd) and also a ceremonial giving, implied by the presence of 
bhinkdra, a. ceremonial vessel used in donations. 
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“ Honoured sirs, there is none; the masters, the group 
of six monks, appropriated^ to themselves as much robe- 
material as was prepared.” 

Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: , 

“ How can the group of six monks knowingly^ 
appropriate to themselves an apportioned® benefit be- 
longing to the Order?” Then these monks told this 
matter to the lord. He said; 


“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, knowingly 
appropriated to yourselves an apportioned benefit 
belonging to the Order ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying; 

“ How can you, foolish men, knowingly appropriate 
to yourselves an apportioned benefit belonging to the 
Order ? It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who 
are not. (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth; 


Whatever monk should knowingly appropriate to 
himself an apportioned benefit belonging to the Order, 
there is an offence of expiation involving forfeiture.” 


Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

He knows^ means: either he knows by himself or others 
tell him or (someone) tells (him). [265] 

Belonging to the Order means: it comes to be given to 
the Order, handed over to (it).® 

A benefit means: the requisites of robes, alms-food, 
lodgings, medicine for the sick, and even a lump of 
chunam and a toothpick and unwoven thread.® 


^ farindmesum, causative of ^ jdnam, 

^ farinata. This is derived from the same root as parindmeti; 
its indicative is parinamati, YA. 733 says ninna pona pabbhdra. 
bending to, leading to, sloping to. 

^ jdndti, indicative, instead of the janam, participle, of the Eule. 
^ Cf. Yin. iv. 43. ^ Cf. abote, pp. Ill, 149, and Yin, iv. 154. 
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Apportioned means: it has been expressly said, ^ “ we 
will give, we will make.” 

If he appropriates to himself, in the action there is 
an offence of wrong-doing; it is to be forfeited on acqui- 
sition. It should be forfeited to ... an individual. 
And thus, monks, should it be forfeited: ‘Honoured 
sirs, this apportioned benefit belonging to the Order, 
knowingly appropriated by me to myself, is to be for- 
feited. I forfeit it to the Order.’ ... ‘ . . . the Order 

should give back ... let the venerable ones give back 
. . . I will give back this benefit to the venerable 
one.’ 

If he thinks that it was apportioned when it was 
apportioned (and) appropriates it to himself, there is 
an offence of expiation involving forfeiture. If he is in 
doubt as to whether it was apportioned (and) appro- 
priates it to himself, there is an offence of expiation 
involving forfeiture. If he thinks that it was not 
apportioned when it was apportioned (and) appropriates 
it to himself, there is an offence of expiation involving 
forfeiture. If he appropriates what was apportioned to 
the Order for another (part of the) Order^ or for a 
shrine, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
appropriates what was apportioned to a shrine for 
another shrine or for an Order or for an individual, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he appropriates what 
was apportioned to an individual for another individual 
or for an Order or for a shrine, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that it was apportioned 
when it was not apportioned, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether it was 
not apportioned, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he thinks that it was not apportioned when it was not 
apportioned, there is no offence. 

There is no offence if he himself being asked, ‘ Where 

^ vaca bhinnd hoti ; cf. vacam bMndeyya at Vin. i. 167, “ uttering 
a word,” Fm. i. 326. 

^ VA. 733, for the Order in one vihdra. Sangha means, not the 
whole Order, but five or more monks (see above, p. 7, n. 5) staying 
in various districts and wAoros. 
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do we give V says, ‘ Give wherever your gift would be 
used^ or could be mended^ or should be for a long time 
or when for you the mind is peaceful if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer. |j 2 i| 

The third Division: that on Bowls 
This is its key: 

Two on bowls, and on medicine, for the rains, the 
fifth on a gift. 

Oneself, causing to be woven, a special robe, 
dangerous, and for the Order. 

Venerable ones, recited are the thirty rules for offences 
of expiation involving forfeiture. Concerning them, I 
ask the venerable ones: I hope that you are quite pure 
in this matter ? And a second time I ask: I hope that 
you are quite pure in this matter 1 And a third time 
I ask: I hope that you are quite pure in this matter ? 
The venerable ones are quite pure in this matter, there- 
fore they are silent, thus do I understand this. 

Told are the Offences of Expiation iuvolving 
Forfeiture^ [266] 

‘ paribhogam labJieyya, lit. migkt receive use. 

^ patisamkharamlabheyya. ^ tumhdham cittam pasidati. 

*■ Here ends Oldenberg’s Vinayapitaka, vol. iii. 



SUTTAVIBHANGA (PACITTIYA) 

Praise to the lord, the perfected one, the fully enlightened, 

[These ninety-two rules, venerable ones, for offences of 
expiation come up for recitation.] 

EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) I 

At that time the enlightened one, the lord, was staying 
at Sayatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time Hatthaka,^ the son of 
the Sakyans,^ came to be overthrown in debate.^ He, 
talking with followers of sects holding other views, 
having denied, acknowledged, having acknowledged, 
denied, he shelved the question by (asking) another,^ he 
told a conscious lie,® having made a rendezvous,® he 
deceived with words.*^ The followers of sects holding 
other views looked down upon, criticised, spread it 
about, saying: 

^ Probably not the Hatthaka of A}avi, see A. i. 26, 88, 136, also- 
278 {devajputta), iv. 218. But probably the same as the Hatthaka 
concerning whom Bhf, 264 {na muridakena sama'^o) was uttered.. 
For DM. iii. 390, which, though longer, is very similar to VA, 736,. 
says that whenever Hatthaka was defeated in argument he would 
make another appointment with his opponents, then precede them 
to the appointed place and say: ‘ The followers of other sects are 
so frightened of me that they dare not meet me ; this is like a defeat, 
on their part.’ This fits in well with Fm. story told above. 

^ VA. 735, Bahydnam futto ti Bakyaputto. ^ vddakkhitto. 

^ dnnen' aMam paticarati. V A. 136 says, annena kdranena. 
annaw, kdrai^am paticamti paticchadeti ajjhotthamti, he answered, 
one question by another, hid it, covered it up. Cf. D. i. 94, A. i. 187, 
198, M. i. 250, Vin. iv. 35. ‘‘ To meet one question with an answer 
of quite different contents ” (C.P.D.), but at Vm. iv. 35 Channa, 
meets questions by putting other questions. 

® sanipajdnamusd bhdsati. 

® samketam katm. Of. Vin. iii, 53, 78. 
visamvddeti. VoTBstaMng his opponents at the rendezvous, ho 
said that they were defeated. 
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“ How can tHs Hatthaka, tlie son of the Sakyans, 
talking together with us, having denied, acknowledge, 
having acknowledged, deny, shelve the (question by 
(asking) another, tell a conscious lie, having made a 
rendezvous, deceive with words ?” 

Monks heard these followers of sects holding other 
views who looked down upon, criticised, spread it about. 
Then these monks approached Hatthaka, the son of 
the Sakyans, and having approached, they spoke thus 
to Hatthaka, the son of the Sakyans: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, reverend Hatthaka, 
talking together with followers of sects holding other 
views, having denied, acknowledged . . , deceived with 
words ?” 

“ Your reverences, these followers of sects holding 
other views should be vanquished in someway; victory 
should not be given to them thus.” 

Those who were modest monks looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, saying: “ How can this 
Hatthaka, the son of the Sakyans, talking together 
with followers of sects holding other views, having 
denied, acknowledge, [1] having acknowledged, deny, 
shelve the question by (asking) another, tell a con- 
scious lie, having made a rendezvous, deceive with 
words ?” 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord. Then 
the lord on this occasion, in this coimection, having had 
the Order of monks convened, questioned Hatthaka, 
the son of the Sakyans: . 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, Hatthaka, talking 
together with followers of sects holding other views, 
having denied, acknowledged . . . deceived with words?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, taUring together with 
followers of sects holding other views, having denied, 
acknowledge . . . having made a rendezvous, deceive 
with words ? It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 
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In telling a conscious lie,^ there is an offence of 
expiation.’’^ II 1 1| 

Telling a conscious lie means : the words, the utter- 
ance, the speech, the talk, the language, the intimation, 
the un-ariyan statements^ of one intent upon deceiving 
with words, saying: I have seen what I have not 
seen, heard what I have not heard, sensed^ what I have 
not sensed, cognised what I have not cognised.^ I have 
not seen what I have seen, not heard what I have 


^ samfajdnamusdvdde. Of. Yin. iii. 59, 66, 93 f., where this 
rule has been anticipated; and see .B.Z). i. xxv. 162 for offences 
involving defeat for telling a conscious lie. Here Kankha-vitarani, 
S.H.B,, p. 83, says that all conscious lying is a fdcittiya. It, how- 
ever (p. 82), draws attention to the fact that the conscious lie of 
claiming a state of further-men is pdrdjika (IV) ; that falsely to 
accuse someone of a pdrdjika is a sanghddisesa (VIII) ; that un- 
foundedly to accuse someone of sanghddisesa h a facittiya (76); 
that falsely to accuse someone of a failure in morality is a dukkata 
(Pac. 76, Yin. iv. 148). ^ fdcittiya. See above, p. 3, n. 4. 

2 anariya-mhdrd. The above eight are enumerated at Yin. v. 125, 
D. iii. 232, A. ii. 246, Ybh. 376. 

^ amutam mutam me. Mutam translated at Dial. iii. 127 felt,’’ 
Dial. iii. 223 ^‘ thought of,” Fur. Dial. i. 3 and G.S. ii. 251 sensed,” 
S.B.E. X., 2nd edn., 198 ‘‘ thought.” Geiger, Pali Literatur, gives 
“ gedacht.” The Old Corny. ^s definition of muta shows that the 
sense-functions of nose, tongue and body had been differentiated 
by the time that it was compiled. Hence I have translated muta 
by “ sensed ” and not by “ thought,” although etymologically 
“ thought ” may be more correct. Possibly as a term covering 
these three sense-functions, dates from a time prior to their differen- 
tiation. That muta does not include the sense-functions of the eye 
and ear suggests that these were recognised earlier than the others, 
their specific terminology emerging earlier. Of. YA. 736; and 
Bud. Psych. Ethics y 2nd edn., 221, n. 1, for pointing to an older 
tradition of a time when the five senses had not been co-ordinated. 

^ dittha—suta — muta—vinndta, combined at D. iii. 232, M. ii. 231, 
iii. 29, ^^.1086, 1122, 961, It 121. At eight jSw. passages 

5°, are combined, sometimes with other items, but not with 
v°, ^ The first three may therefore belong to some old tradition, 
originally threefold, mfmdta being added later with the rise of interest 
in mind, manas, of which vinmta is here a function. See S. i. 270= 
Thag. 1216^ where are combined with jpatigha\ and c/. 

SA. i. 270. See also Pss. Breth. 398, n. 9, K.S. i. 237, n. 1 ; and 
Bud. Psych. Ethics^ 2nd edn., p. 221, n. 1, for Upanisad references. 
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heard, not sensed what I have sensed, not cognised what 
I have cognised.” 

Not seen means: not seen by the eye. Not heard 
means: not heard by the ear. Not sensed means: not 
smelt by the nose, not tasted by the tongue, not felt^ by 
the body. Not cognised means: not cognised by the 
mind. 

Seen means: seen by the eye. Heard means: heard 
by the ear. Sensed means: smelt by the nose, tasted 
by the tongue, felt by the body. Cognised means: 
cognised by the mind. || 1 1| 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the con- 
scious lie^ that, “In three ways I have seen what I 
have not seen”: before he has Hed he knows, “I am 
going to lie ” ; while lying he knows, “ I am lying ” ; 
having lied he knows, “ I lied.” 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In four ways I have seen what I have not 
seen ” : before he has lied he knows, “ I am going to 
lie ”; while lying he knows, “I am lying ”; having lied 
he knows, “ I lied,” misrepresenting his opinion. 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In five ways ... I lied,” misrepresenting 
his opinion, misrepresenting his approval. [2] 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In six ways . . .1 lied,” misrepresenting his 
opinion, misrepresenting his approval, misrepresenting 
his pleasure. 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In seven ways ... I lied,” misrepresenting 
his opinion, misrepresenting his approval, misrepresent- 
ing his pleasure, misrepresenting his intention. 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways I have heard what I have not 
heard” ... "... sensed what I have not sensed” 

. . . “. . . cognised what I have not cognised ” : before 

he has lied he knows, “ I am going to lie” ; while lying he 
knows, “ I am lying ”; having lied he knows, “ I lied.” 


^ fhuUham. 


^ From here to end of 2, 6 c/. B.D. L 162-171. 
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There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscions 
lie that, “ In four ways ... in five ways . . . in six 
ways . . . in seven ways . . .” misrepresenting his 
intention. i| 2 j| 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “In three ways I have seen and heard what I 
have not seen” ... for telling the conscious lie that, 
“ In three ways I have seen and sensed what I have not 
seen” ... “. . . I have seen and cognised what I 

have not seen ”... “ . . . I have seen and heard 

and sensed what I have not seen ”... “ . . . I have 

seen and heard and cognised what I have not seen ” . . . 
“ . . .1 have seen and heard and sensed and cognised 
what I have not seen.” 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways I have heard and sensed what 
I have not heard ” ... “. . . I have heard and 

cognised what I have not heard ”... “ . . . I have 

heard and seen what I have not heard I 

have heard and sensed and cognised and seen what I 
have not heard.” 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways I have sensed and cognised 
what I have not sensed ”... “ 1 have sensed 

and cognised and heard and seen what I have not 
sensed.” 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways I have cognised and seen what 
I have not cognised ” . . . “ . . . In three ways I 
have cognised and seen and heard and sensed what I 
have not cognised.” II 3 II 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways I have seen what I have not 
seen . . . heard what I have not heard . . . sensed 
what I have not sensed . . . cognised what I have not 
cognised.” ||4 1| 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways I have seen what I have heard 
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. . . I have seen what I have sensed . . . I have seen 
what I have cognised.” 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways I have seen what I have heard 
and what I have sensed .... I have seen what I have 
heard and what I have cognised ... I have seen 
what I have heard and what I have sensed [3] and 
what I have cognised ”... “ . . . I have cognised 

what I have seen and what I have heard and what I 
have sensed.” II 5 i| 

_ There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In three ways he is in doubt as to what he 
has seen: he does not trust what he has seen, he does 
not remember what he has seen, he becomes confused 
as to what he has seen.^ He is in doubt as to what he 
has heard : he does not trust what he has heard, he does 
not remember what he has heard, he becomes confused 
as to what he has heard.^ He is in doubt as to what 
he has sensed . . . He is in doubt as to what he has 
cognised ... he becomes confused as to what he has 
cognised, saying: ‘It was cognised and seen by me’; 
he becomes confused as to what he has cognised, saying: 
‘ It was cognised and heard by me ’ ; he becomes con- 
fused as to what he has cognised, saying: ‘It was 
cognised and sensed by me ’; he becomes confused as 
to what he has cognised, saying: ‘ It was cognised and 
seen and heard by me’; he becomes confused as to 
what he has cognised, saying: ‘ It was cognised and 
seen and sensed by me ’ ; he becomes confused as to 
what he has cognised, saying : ‘ It was cognised and 
seen and heard and sensed by me.’ ” 

There is an offence of expiation for telling the conscious 
lie that, “ In four ways ... in five ways ... in six 
ways ... in seven ways he is confused as to what he 
has cognised, saying : ‘ It was cognised and seen and heard 
and sensed by me.’” (These are the seven ways): 
before he has lied he Icnows, “I am going to lie”; 


1 Cf. B.D. i. 284. 
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while lie is lying he knows, “ I am lying having lied 
he knows, “ I lied,” misrepresenting his opinion, mis- 
representing his approval, misrepresenting his pleasure, 
misrepresenting his intention. || 6 || 

There is no offence if he speaks in jest,^ if he speaks 
in fun. He speaks in jest means he speaks in haste®; 
he speaks in fun means, saying: ‘ I will speak of this,’ 
he speaks of that®; if he is mad, if he is the first ^^^:ong- 
doer. II 7 || 2|| 

The First 


^ dava, 

^ sahasd ; VA, 737, without considering or reflecting. 

^ As saying cwaram for dram, VA. 737. It is very unusual, if 
not unique, for commentarial exegesis to occur in the “ no offence ’’ 
paragraph. 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) II 

. . • at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time, the group of six monks, 
quarrelling with well behaved monks, insulted the well 
behaved monks; they jeered at them, they scoffed at 
them about birth and name and clan and work and 
craft and disease and distinguishing mark and passion^ 
and attainment^ and low mode of address.® Those who 
were modest monks looked down upon, criticised, spread 
it about, saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks, quarrelling with 
well behaved monks, [ 4 ] insult the well behaved monks ? 
How can they jeer at them, scoff at them about birth . . . 
low mode of address ?” Then these monks told this 
matter to the lord. He said: 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, quarrelling 
with well behaved monks, insulted the well behaved 
monks, jeered at them . . . about low mode of ad- 
dress ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, quarrelling with well 
behaved monks, insult the well behaved monks, jeer 


^ Mlesa. ^ dpatti. 

^ ahhosa. C.PM. gives abuse, scolding, reviling/’ and P.E.D. 
sbouting at, abuse, insult, reproach, reviling.” But from the 
distinction drawn by the Old Corny, p. 177, between JiiTia 

and uhkattlia akJcosa, these words must mean the ways in which 
you accost or address a person, either with insult or with respect. 
That the word came to mean “ cursing ” is evident from the 

compound ahkosavaUhu, (the ten) ways of cursing, referred to at 
Jd. i. 191, which is founded on this Yin, story. These ways are 
also referred to at YA, 625; 364, 467; and DhA. i. 212= 

SnA, 342, where ten curses are enumerated. These vary somewhat 
from those given below in the Old Corny. 
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at them, scoff at them about . . . low mode of address ? 
It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased . . .” And having rebuked them and given 
dhamma-talk, he addressed the monks, saying; || 1 |i 

“ Formerly, monks, at Takkasila,^ Nandivisala was the 
name of an ox belonging to a certain brahmin. Then, 
monks, Nandivisala, the ox, spoke thus to the brahmin: 
‘ Brahmin, you go, bet a thousand** with the great 
merchant,® saying; “My ox will draw a hundred carts 
tied together.” ’ Then, monks, that brahmin made a 
bet of a thousand with the great merchant, saying: 
‘My ox will draw a hundred carts tied together.’ 
Then, monks, that brahmin having tied together a 
hxmdred carts, having yoked Nandivisala, the ox, spoke 
thus : ‘ Go, hornless one,* let the hornless one pull them 
along.’® Then, monks, Nandivisala, the ox, stood just 
where he was. Then, monks, that brahmin, having 
suffered the loss® of a thousand, was overcome by grief.’ 
Then, monks, Nandivisala, the ox, spoke thus to the 
brahmin: ‘ Why are you, brahmin, overcome by grief ?’ 

‘ Because I, good sir,® suffered the loss of a thousand 
through you.’ 

‘ But why do you, brahmin, bring me, who am not 
hornless, into disgrace with words of deceit Brah- 
min, you go, bet two thousand with the great merchant, 
saying: “ My ox will draw a hundred carts tied 
together,” but do not bring me, who am not hornless, 
into disgrace with words of deceit.’ 

Then, monks, that brahmin bet two thousand with 
the great merchant, saying: ‘ My ox will draw a hundred 
carts tied together.’ Then, monks, that brahmin having 

^ Modern Taxila. Story given again, witt sliglit variations, at 
Ja. i. 191. 

^ “ Pieces,” probably haJiapa^as to be understood. 

^ setthi, see above, p. 42, n. 4. 

* HZa, not homed, therefore harmless. Ja. Transl. has “ rascal.” 
Such maimed beasts had not a good reputation for work, Yism. 268, 
269. Anto also means false, deceitful. 

^ mhassu. ® joarojito, with instr. pajjhayi. 

® ® kutavSda, or “ words about being hornless.” 
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tied together a hundred carts, having yoked If andivisala, 
the ox, spoke thus: ‘Go, good creature, ^ let the good 
creature pull them along.’ Then, monks, Nandivisala, 
the ox, drew the hundred carts tied together. 

Speak only words of kindness, ^ never words 

Unkind. For him who spoke him fair, he moved 

A heavy load, and brought him wealth, for love. [5] 

At that time, monks, jeering and scoffing were not 
hked by me, so however could jeering and scoffing 
become liked now ? It is not, monks, for pleasing those 
who are not_(yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

In insulting speech® there is an offence of expiation.” 

II21I1I1 

Insulting speech means: he insults in ten ways: about 
birth and name and clan and work and craft and disease 
and distinguishing mark and passion and attainment 
and mode of address. 

Birth means : there are two kinds of birth : low birth 
and high birth. Low birth birth as (a member 
of) a despised class, ^ birth as a bamboo-plaiter,® birth 
as a himter,® birth as a Cartwright,’ birth as a refuse- 

^ bhadra, 

2 mandpa» Jd, i. 193 reads manunna througliout. TMs seems 
to be a later word, see P.E.D, references. ^ omasamde, 

V ^ canddla. These five kinds of birth occur again at e.g, M, ii. 
152, 183, xii. 169, S. i. 93, A. L 107, ii. 85, Ftig. 5L 

® Or basket- weaver, ve^a. VA . 7 38 says mnajatt ti tacchalcaj dti 
ve'i^uMrajdti (with vX velu°), hbith. sls a vena means birth as a 
carpenter, birth as a bamboo-worker. At Jd, v. 306, venl is ex- 
plained hj taccMM, a female carpenter. SA. i. 162=:.4^. ii. 175 
paraphrase by a worker in bamboo, basket-maker. 

Quest. Milinda ii. 211 (S.B.E.) has -" savages,’' and see loc. cit., n. 2. 

® nesdda. VA. 738==SA. i. 162=AA. ii. Ylb—PugA. 227 explain 
by migaluddaka, a hunter or trapper. Quest. Milinda^ ii. 211 has 
“ wild men of the woods,” with note that Sinhalese simply says 
"" Weddahs, the well-known, interesting wild men of Ceylon.” 

^ rathakdra, or carriage builder, chariot maker. VA. 738 =S A. 
i. 162==.4^. ii. 17b=PugA. 227=Ja. iv. 174 explain by cammakdra, 
usually a leather- worker. Cammakdra occurs below, p. 176, among 
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scavenger^ — ^this means low birtli. High birth means: 
birth as a noble, birth as a brahmin — ^this means high 
birth. 

Name means: there are two (kinds of) name: low 
name and high name. Low name means: Avakannaka,^ 
Javakannaka, Dhanitthaka, Savitthaka, Kulavaddhaka, 
or what is disdained,® disregarded,* scorned,® treated 
with contempt,® despised’ in these districts — this means 
low name. High name means: connected with the 
enlightened one,® connected with dhamma, connected 
with the Order, or what is not disdained, not disregarded, 
not scorned, not treated with contempt, what is esteemed 
in these districts — ^this means high name. 

Clan^ means: there are two (kinds of) clan: low clan 


the low crafts, while mthakdra is among the low kinds of birth; but 
there seems to be no correspondence between the kinds of low jbirth 
and the kinds of low craft, such as would enable one to say that a 
man of such-and-such a birth follows such-and-such a trade or craft. 
See Dial. i. 100, 102, which distinguishes those who are low by 
birth and those who follow low occupations, and which draws the 
inference that there was no hard-and-fast line, determined by 
birth, for those who gained their living by these trades.” Miln. 331, 
in a long list of people, gives both mthakdra and cammakdra, as 
though these represented two different types of occupation. I 
therefore think that at ail events at some time these two words had 
two distinct meanings. 

^ fukkusa. VA. 738==SA. L 162=AA. ii. 175 paraphrase as 
pupjphacchaddaka, lit. a scavenger of flowers, see below, p. 175. 
On Pukkusa as a proper name see Dial. ii. 141, n., and D.P.P.N. 
Sometimes, as at A. i. 162, iii. 214, we get canddla-pukkusa. For 
note on the insertion of the three other kinds of birth (vef^akdra, 
nesdda, rathakdra) loetween canddla and pukkusa see Dial. i. 100. 
Here also the hereditary ixs^tme of these, as occupations, is discussed. 
It is clear that none of the five is included under sudruj the lowest 
of the four m^na (colour, caste) or fek (family), from which the 
caste-system probably derived. 

2 These five are, according to VA. 738, the names of slaves. 
Kulavaddhaka look as though they were of caste on one side only, 
kula+addhaka, thus not of good family; or that they were low 
caste people trying to become higher caste people, kula+va^dhaka. 

^ onndta. ^ avanmta. ^ hUita. ^ paribhuta. 

acittikata. . 

® huddha- dhamma- sangha-paUsarnyutta^ not Buddharakkhita, 
etc., as at p. 17 9 below and Vin. m, 169. ^ gotta. 
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and high clan. Low clan means: a Kosiya clan/ a 
Bharadvaja clan/ or what is disdained, disregarded, 
scorned, treated with contempt, despised in these dis- 
tricts— this means low clan. High clan means: a 
Gotama® clan, a Moggallana clan, a Kaccayana clan,* 
a Vasittha clan,* or what is not disdained ... what is 
esteemed in these districts— this means high clan. 

Work means: there are two (kinds of) work: low work 
and high work. Low work means: work of a store- 
room (keeper),® work of a flower-scavenger,® or what 
is disdained . . . despised in these districts — ^this means 
low work. High work means: agriculture,^ trade,® 
cattle-keeping,® or what is not disdained ... what is 
esteemed in these districts*® — ^this means high work. 


^ A bralimin clan ; see D.P.P.iV. 

^ Anotker brahmin clan ; see D.P.P.N. 

^ Cf, P. ii. 3. These four clan or family names occur at Vin, 
hi. 169. "SeeP.P.P.A. 

5 kotthaJcahamma, VA. 739 paraphrases as tacchakakammay 
carpenter’s work. At Jd. y. 306 veni, female bamboo-worker, is 
explained by tacckikd, Kotthaka is usually the store-room itself. 

® pupphacchaddakakamma, the work of the person whose duty it 
was to remove dead flowers which had been offered at shrines but 
not removed by the devotees themselves. It was a low hereditary 
trade to which, e.g., Sunita belonged, see Pss, Breth., p. 271 and 
ver. 620, where he says that he was born in a low family {mca 
kula), 

^ kasi. This and the two following occur at M, i. 85, Miln, 178. 
Kasikamma translated at Fur, Dial, i. 60 ‘‘being an estate- 
agent.” 

® vdnijjdy translated at Fur, Dial, i. 60 “ purveyor,” and explained 
at JfA. ii. 56 as trade on water and trade on land. 

® Gorakkhdy translated at Fur. DiaL i. 60 “ herd-manager.” MA. 
ii. 56 explains it as “ minding cows for self or others, there is work 
and livelihood by bartering {vikkaya, or selling) the five products of 
the cow,” while JfA. iii. 435=>S?^A. 466 explains it by khettarakkJia 
kmikamma, minding the fields, agriculture, and says that go is a 
name for pathavl, the earth. I see, however, no reason for adopting 
this interpretation here. These three types of work are mentioned 
at Pv. 1, 5. 

These examples of despised and esteemed work are not monks’ 
but lay-people’s work. This looks like a fragment of original Sakya 
“left in” from a time when the Founder had the lay-people in 
mind as well as monks and nuns. 
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Graffimems: there are two (kinds of) craft: lowcraft and 
high [6] craft. Low craft means : the craft of the basket- 
maker,® the potter’s craft, the weaver’s craft, the leather- 
worker’s® craft, the barber’s craft, or what is disdained 
. . . despised in these districts — ^this means low craft. 
High crofiE means: reckoning on the fingers,* calculation,® 

^ sifjpa, craft or occupation. Eiglit are mentioned at M. i. 85; 
anotiier list is at Vd. 31-32. At D. i. 61 all the crafts, except the 
leather- worker’s, termed “ low ” by Vin, above, are enumerated 
under ordinary (futhu) crafts. Here also are included those who 
follow the crafts of calculation ” and ‘‘ counting on the fingers ” 
{ganalca^ muddika, see below, notes, 4, 5), termed high crafts ” 
above. ^ nalakdra, worker in reeds or rushes. 

^ cammakdmj see above, p. 173, n. 7. 

^ muddd. Occurs, e,g., at D. i. 11 (with gana^d, among the 
wrong means of livelihood); M. i. 85 (with ganand, among the 
sipjpdni); Ud. 31 (with gamnd and, p. 32, lekhd), Miln, 3, 59 (with 
ganand and lekhd as sif)])dni), 78, 79 (with ganand) ^ 178 (with lekJid). 
The exact meaning of muddd is uncertain. It has been translated 
at Dial. i. 21 ‘‘ counting on the fingers Fur, Dial. i. 60 “ clerk of 
the sigmf; Minor Anthol. ii. (S.B.B. yUL) 38 “ craft of signs 
manual Quest. Milinda i. 6 “ conveyancing.” VA. 739=DA. 95 
explain by hatthamuddagana'^d, which seems doubtful since in the 
texts referred to above muddd and ganarfd are two separate things. 
The explanation given at MA. ii. 56 is the more probable: anguli- 
pabbesu sannarn thafetvd hatthamuddd^ establishing recognition at 
the finger-joints, there is muddd (reckoning, computing) by (using) 
the hands. See on muddd, Dial. i. 21, n. 4, and where it is explained 
as arithmetic, using the joints or knuckles of the fingers as an aid 
to memory.” Miln. 79 says that memory arises from muddd, as 
when ‘‘ he knows from his training in Upi (? writing) that this 
syllable is to follow that syllable.” On muddd, see also Minor 
Anthol. ii. 38, n. 2, as a method of private bargaining in which the 
dealer and the merchant clasp each other’s hands, the merchant 
then making various recognised signs: holding the joints of the 
dealer’s fingers, a certain number of fingers, or tapping on his palm.” 
See also Quest. Miln. i. 91, n. 1. Cf. Mudrd as hand-gesture. 

^ gamifu. Word occurs, e.^., at D. i. 11, Af. i. 85, TJd. Zl, Vin. 
i. 77=iv. 128, Miln. 59, 78; see previous note. According to C.P D. 
ganand means the counting (of numbers) in unbroken series,” in 
contradistinction to the last, as noticed by Khys Davids, Dial. 
i. 22, n. 1. VA. 739==DA. i. 95=MA. iL 56=UdA. 205 explain by 
acchiddaka (v.ll. acchinnaka-, acchindaka-) ganand. At Vin. i. 77= 
iv. 128 both ganand and feMu are considered unsuitable occupations 
for the boy IJpali to study. At D. i. 11 and Ud. 31-32 muddd and 
ganand are followed hj sankhdnd, reckoning, with lekhd coming next 
to this. 8ee S.B.B. VIII. 38 and notes, and Quest. Miln. i. 91, n. 2. 
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writing,^ what is not disdained . . . what is esteemed 
in these districts— this means high craft. 

All diseases are low, except that diabetes^ is a high 
(kind of) disease. 

Distinguishing mar¥ means: there are two (kinds of) 
distinguishing mark: low distinguishing mark and high 
distinguishing mark. Low distinguishing marh means : 
(being) very tall, very short, very dark, very fair — 
this means low distinguishing mark. High distinguishing 
marh means : not (being) very tall, very short, very dark, 
very fair— this means high distinguishing mark. 

All are low. 

All attainments^ are low, except that stream-attain- 
ment and higher attainment^ are high. 

Mode of address’^ means: there are two modes of 

^ lekhd. Word occurs at Ud. 32, Miln. 59, 178; see above, 
p. 176, n. 4. Also at Vin. i. 77=iv. 128 (see previous note). At 
Vin. iii. 76 we find: He praises by means of writing (lekhdya) 
means: if be cuts a writing there is a dukkata offence for each 
syllable (akkharakkhardya),'^ while at Vin, iv. 305 there is no offence 
for a nun to learn what is written. VA, 739 explains by akkhara- 
lekhd^ writing, tracing, scratching or engraving syllables, as on a 
piece of metal, wood, a leaf or clay; see FA, 452. Some such 
process was probably known in India before writing as we under- 
stand it. VdA, 205 says that the craft of writing (lekhd-sippa) is 

the craft of writing (likkana) syllables in various ways, or the 
knowledge of writing (likhd)?' See JB.D, i. 131 , n. 1 . These sippdni, 
like the kammdni above, p. 175, were not intended to be followed 
by monks, and the distinction between ■"'high’’ and “low” is 
probably mainly for the laity, although it gives the monks a guide 
as to the social standing of the laity. 

® madhumeka. P,E J). suggests diabetes, and it is so translated 
at G.8. V, 75. ' . 

^ linga, or characteristic. Cf. Yin. iii, 169. ^ kilesa. 

^ At Yin. ii. 93 sota- and sam-dpatti are called dpattis not subject 
to legal question. See Yin. Texts iii. 44, n. The play on the 
words dpatti, sot-dpatti, sam-dpatti cannot well be reproduced in 
English if we regard dpatti in its more secondary sense of “ fault, 
transgression, offence,” as seems to be the usual meaning in Fm., 
and as the translators of D. iii. 212, A. i. 84, 94, Bhs. 1329 take it. 
When dpatti is combined with sota- and sam- it has the more primary 
meaning of acquiring, obtaining, entering into a relationship with. 
On dpatti as an offence, see Bud. Psych. Ethics^ 2nd edn., p. 321. 

® sam-dpatti. For note on the samdpattis see Bud. Psych. Ethics, 
2nd edn., p. 321, n. See above, p. 171, n. 3. 
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address: low mode of address and high, mode of address. 
Loio mode of address means: he says, “You are a camel, 
you are a ram, you are an ox, you are an ass, you are 
an animal, you are (destined) for a state of woe,^ a 
good bourn is not for you, but a bad bourn is to be 
expected for you,” or by adding ya or bha (to the end 
of his name),^ or by caUing him male and female® — 
this means low mode of address. High mode of address 
means: he says, “ You are learned, you are experienced, 
you are wise, you are clever, you are a speaker of 
dhamma,^ a bad bourn is not for you, but a good bourn 
is to be expected for you ”■ — ^this means high mode of 
address. II 1 II ■ 

If one who is ordained, desiring to jeer at, desiring 
to scoff at, desiring to shame® one who is ordained 
speaks of a low thing — (a member of) a despised class, 
a bamboo-plaiter, a hunter, a Cartwright, a refuse- 
scavenger, with low words and says: “ You are (a 
member of a) despised class, you are a bamboo-plaiter, 
you are a hunter, you are a eartwright, you are a refuse- 
scavenger,” for each sentence there is an offence of 
expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring to jeer at . . . desir- 
ing to shame one who is ordained speaks of a high thing 
— a noble, a brahmin, with low words and says: “ You 
are (a member of) a despised class . . . you are a 
refuse-scavenger,” for each sentence there is an offence 
of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring to jeer at . . . desir- 
ing to shame one who is ordained speaks of a low thing 
— (a member of ) a despised class . . . a refuse-scavenger, 
with high words and says: “ You are a noble, you are 


^ nerayiha, 

^ yakdrena va hhaharena vd—is,, as a diminutive and therefore as 
a disparaging ending. ^ kdtakotaciJcd. 

^ Inclusion here is characteristic of the respect in which the 
dhainma-kathika wm held, 

^ manhum kattukdmo, Cf, S, v, 74, Dhp, 249, Vin. ii. 118, and 
Hardy, A. v., p. v. 
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a brahmin,” for each sentence there is an offence of 
expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring to jeer at . . . desir- 
ing to shame one who is ordained speaks of a high thing 
—a noble, a brahmin, with high words [7] and says: 
“ You are a noble, you are a brahmin,” for each sentence 
there is an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring to jeer at . . . desir- 
ing to shame one who is ordained speaks of a low thing 
— an Avakannaka, a Javakannaka, a Dhanitthaka, a 
Savitthaka, a Kulavaddhaka, with low words, for each 
sentence there is an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring . . . to shame one 
who is ordained speaks of a high thing— a Buddha- 
rakkhita, a Dhammarakkhita, a Sahgharakkhita^ with 
low words and says: “You are an Avakannaka . . . 
you are a Kulavaddhaka,” for each sentence there is 
an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring . . . to shame one 
who is ordained speaks of a low thing with high words 
. . . speaks of a high thing with high words . . . for 
each sentence there is an offence of expiation. 

If one is ordained, desiring . . .to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing^ — a Kosiya, a Bharadvaja with low 
words . . . speaks of a high thing — a Gotama, a Mog- 
gallana, a Kaccayana, a Vasittha with low words . . . 
speaks of a low thing with high words . . . speaks of 
a high thing with high words . . . there is an offence 
of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing — a store-room keeper, a flower- 
scavenger Avith low words . . . speaks of a high thing 
— a cultivator,^ a trader,® a cattle-keeper* with low words 


^ Of. J5.D. i. 292, and above, p. 174, wMcb reads buddha- dhamma- 
sangha-patisamyutta, 

^ hassaica^ or husbandman, ploughman; not as above, p. 175, 
agriculture or ploughing, kasi. 

^ vdnija ; not vdnijjd, trading, trade, as above, p. 175. 

^ Presumably this, in the acc. gorakJcham, is in the nom. gorakkha 
here, and not gorakkhd as above, p. 175. 
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. . . speaks of a low thing with high words . . . 
speaks of a high thing with high words . . . there is 
an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring . . . to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing — a basket-maker, a potter, a 
weaver, a leather-worker, a barber with low words . . . if 
he speaks of a high thing— a reckoner,^ an arithmetician,® 
a scribe® with low words . . . speaks of a low thing 
with high words . . . speaks of a high thing with high 
words ... there is an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing — one afflicted with leprosy, with 
boils, with eczema, with consumption, with epilepsy* 
with low words ... if he speaks of a high thing — 
one afflicted with diabetes with low words . . . if he 
speaks of a low thing with high words ... if he 
speaks of a high thing with high words . . . there is an 
offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing — (being) very tall, very short, 
very dark, very fair, with low words — speaks of a high 
thing— not (being) very tall, not very short, [8] not 
very dark, not very fair with low words . . . speaks 
of a low thing with high words . . . speaks of a high 
thing with high words ... of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing ... of one obsessed® by pas- 
sion, of one obsessed by hatred, of one obsessed 


^ muddiha, so translated at Dial. i. 68. At D. i. 51 muMika is 
included under ordinary crafts. Word occurs at 8. iv. 376, 

translated K.8. iv. 267 “ ready-reckoner.” SA. iii. 113 defines as 
one who is good at computing by reckoning on the fingers. 
Above, p. 176, we had 

^ ganaha, or computer, accountant; also an ordinary craft at 
D. i, 51. Word also occurs at 8. iv, 376, translated K.S. hr. Ml 
accountant.” 8 A. iii. 113 says it means one who is good at 
computing in unbroken series. Above, p, 176, we had ganand. 

^ lekhaka, cleik or scribe, not mentioned at D. i. 51. But see 
Miln. A2. 

^ These are ail included in list of diseases at Vin. ii. 271, A. v. 110, 
Nd. i. 17, 47, ii. 304. ^ fariyiiUliita. 
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by confusion witb low words . . . speaks of a high 
thing— of one without passion, of one without hatred, 
of one without confusion with low words ... speaks 
of a low thing with high words . . . speaks of a high 
thing Avith high words ... of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring . . . to shame 
. . . speaks of a low thing with low words— of beiug 
guilty of an offence of defeat,^ of being guilty of an 
offence entailing a formal meeting of the Order, of being 
guilty of a grave offence, of being guilty of an offence 
of expiation, of being guilty of an offence which ought 
to be confessed, of being guilty of an offence of wrong- 
doing, of being guilty of an offence of wrong speech . . . 
speaks of a high thing — a stream-attainer with low 
words ... speaks of a low thing with high words . . . 
speaks of a high thing with high words . , . there is 
an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing — a camel, a ram, an ox, an ass, 
an animal, one (destined) for a state of woe, and says, 
“ You are a camel . . . you are (destined) for a state 
of woe, a good bourn is not for you but a bad bourn is 
to be expected for you,” for each sentence there is an 
offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks of a high thmg — a learned person, an experienced, 
wise, clever person, one who is a speaker of dhamma 
with low words, and says, “ You are a camel . . . but 
a bad bourn is to be expected for you,” for each sentence 
there is an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks of a low thing— a camel . . . one (destined) for 
a state of woe with high words, and says, “You are 
learned, you are experienced, you are wise, you are 
clever, you are a speaker of dhamma, a bad bourn is 
not for you but a good bourn is to be expected for you,” 
for each sentence there is an offence of expiation. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 


^ Of. Vin. iii. 164. 
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speaks of a high thing— a learned person . . . and says, 
“ . . . but a good bourn is to be expected for you,” for 
each sentence there is an offence of expiation. || 2 || 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame one 
who is ordained, speaks thus, saying: “ There are here 
some (members of) despised classes, bamboo-plaiters, 
hunters, Cartwrights, refuse-scavengers,” for each sen- 
tence there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame . . . 
speaks thus, saying: “ There are here some nobles and 
brahmins,” for each sentence there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame ... 
[9] speaks thus, saying: “ There are here some Avakan- 
nakas, Javakannakas, Dhanitthakas, Savitthakas, Kula- 
vaddhakas . . . Buddharakkhitas, Dhammarakkhitas, 
Sangharakkhitas . . . Kosiyas, Bharadvajas . . . Go- 
tamas, Moggallanas, Kaccanas, Vasitthas ... store- 
room (keepers),^ flower-scavengers . . . cultivators, 
traders, cattle-keepers . . . basket-makers, potters, 
weavers, leather-workers, barbers . . . reckoners, 
arithmeticians, scribes . . . those afflicted by leprosy, 
by boils, by eczema, by consumption, by epilepsy . . . 
those afflicted by diabetes . . . (those who are) very 
tall, very short, very dark, very fair ... (those who 
are) not very tall, not very short, not very dark, not 
very fair . . . (those who are) obsessed by passion, 
obsessed by hatred, obsessed by confusion ... (those 
who are) without passion, without hatred, without con- 
fusion ... (those who are) guilty of an offence in- 
volving defeat . . . guilty of an offence of wrong speech 
. . . (those who are) stream-attainers ... camels, rams, 
oxen, asses, animals, (those destined) for a state of woe, 
a good bourn is not for these, but a bad bourn is to be 
expected for these . . . learned, experienced, wise, 
clever people, speakers of dhamma, a bad bourn is not 
for these, but a good bourn is to be expected for these,” 
for each sentence there is an offence of wrong-doing. 1| 3 H 

^ kotthaJca ; cf. above, p. 176, where we had kotthahakamma. 
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II. 2, 4-7] 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame one 
who has been ordained, speaks thus, saying: “ What 
now if these are (members of) a despised class, bamboo- 
plaiters, hunters, Cartwrights, refuse-scavengers ?” . . . 
saying: “ What now if these are learned, experienced, 
wise, clever people, speakers of dhamma for each 
sentence there is an offence of wrong-doing. H 4 1| 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame one 
who has been ordained, speaks thus, saying: “We are 
not (members of) a despised class, bamboo-plaiters, 
hunters, Cartwrights, refuse-scavengers ”... saying, 
“ We are not learned, experienced, wise, clever people, 
speakers of dhamma, a bad bourn is not for us, but a 
good bourn is to be expected for us,” for each sentence 
there is an offence of wrong-doing, j] 5 |j 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame one 
who is not ordained,^ speaks of a low thing with low 
words, of a high thing with low words, of a low thing 
with high words, of a high thing with high words, of a 
learned person, of an experienced, wise, clever person, 
of a speaker of dhamma, saying: “You are learned, you 
are experienced, you are wise, you are clever, you are 
a speaker of dhamma, a bad bourn is not for you but a 
good bourn is to be expected for you,” for each sentence 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

If one who is ordained, desiring ... to shame one 
who is not ordained, speaks thus: “ There are here 
some members of low castes . . . , we are not learned 
people, experienced, wise, clever people, not speakers 
of dhamma, [10] a bad bourn is not for us, but a good 
bourn is to be expected for us,” for each sentence there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. || 6 1| 

If one who is ordained, not desiring to jeer at, not 
desiring to scoff at, not desiring to shame one who is 


1 Kanhlia-vitarani, p. 83, says that here it is meant that nuns 
also are “ not ordained.” 
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ordained, (but baviug) a fondness for joking, speaks of 
a low thing — of a (member of a) despised class, a bamboo- 
plaiter, a hunter, a cartwright, a refuse-scavenger with 
low words, and says: “You are (a member of) a despised 
class . . . you are a refuse-scavenger, ’’for each sentence 
there is an offence of wrong speech. 

If one who is ordained, desiring not . . . to shame 
one who is ordained, (but having) a fondness for joking, 
speaks of a high thing — a noble, a brahmin with low 
words, and says: “ You are (a member of) a despised 
class . . . you are a refuse-scavenger ”... speaks of 
a low thing with high words . . . speaks of a high 
thing with high words — of a noble, a brahmin, and says : 
“ You are a noble, you are a brahmin,” for each sentence 
there is an offence of wrong speech. 

If one who is ordained, not desiring ... to shame 
one who is ordained, (but having) a fondness for joking, 
speaks of a low thing with low words . . . speaks of a 
high thing with low words . . . speaks of a low thing 
with high words . . . speaks of a high thing with high 
words — of a learned person but a good 

bourn is to be expected for you,” for each sentence 
there is an offence of wrong speech. 

If one who is ordained, not desiring ... to shame 
one who is ordained, (but having) a fondness for joking, 
speaks thus: “There are here some (members of a) 
despised class ... we are not learned people, experi- 
enced, wise, clever people, we are not speakers of 
dhamma, a bad bourn is not for us, but a good bourn 
is to be expected for us,” for each sentence there is an 
offence of wrong speech. H 7 || 

If one who is ordained, not desiring ... to shame 
one who is not ordained, (but having) a fondness for 
joking, speaks of a low thing with low words ... of a 
high thing with low words ... of a low thing with 
high words . . . of a high thing with high words — of a 
learned person . . . “ . . . but a good bourn is to 

be expected for you,” for each sentence there is an 
offence of wrong speech. 
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If one who is ordained, not desiring ... to shame 
one who is not ordained, (hut having) a fondness for 
joking, speaks thus: “ There are here some (members of 
a) despised class ... we are not learned people, ex- 
perienced, wise, clever people, we are not speakers 
of dhamma, a bad bourn is not for us, but a good 
bourn is to be expected for us,” for each sentence there 
is an offence of wrong speech. || 8 1| 

There is no offence if he is aiming at (explaining) the 
goal, if he is aiming at (explaining) dhamma, if he is 
flimiug at (explaining) the teaching,^ if he is mad, if he 
is the first wrong-doer. II 9 II 2 II 

The Second [11] 


1 =Fm. iii. 130 {B.JD. i. 218)= Fm. iv. 277. YA. 740 '' praising 
tlie goal.” 
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... at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks 
brought slander^ against monks for quarrelling, for dis- 
puting, for engaging in contention^; hearing of this they 
were proclaimed® for that and this dissension ; hearing of 
that they were proclaimed for this and that dissension, so 
that quarrels that had not arisen arose, and also quarrels 
that had arisen roUed on for becoming more, for expan- 
sion. Those who were modest monks looked down 
upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks bring slander 
against monks for quarrelling, (so that) hearing of this 
. . . they were proclaimed . . . for expansion.” 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord. He 
said: 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, brought 
slander against monks for quarrelling, (so that) hearing 
of this . . . they were proclaimed ... for expansion ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“How can you, foolish men, bring slander against 
monks for quarrelling, (so that) hearing of this . . . 
they were proclaimed . . . for expansion. It is not, 
foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased, 
nor for increase in those who are pleased ... And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth : 

In slander by monks,^ there is an offence of expia- 
tion.” II 111 


^pesunMamupaBamJiaranti, 

^ Tiiese three words are defined at Fm. iv. 150 as '' engaging in 
legal questions/’ so it may be supposed that the “ quarrels/’ etc., 
were of a doctrinal rather than of a personal nature. 

^ aklchdy anti. ^ bhikkliupesunne. 
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Slander xoB&ias'. slander comes to be in two ways: 
making dear^ or desiring dissension. 

One brings slander in ten ways: on account of birtb® 
and on account of name and on account of clan and on 
account of work and on account of craft and on account 
of disease and on account of distinguishing mark and 
on account of passion and on account of attainment 
and on account of mode of address. 

Birth means®: there are two (kinds of) birth: low 
birth and high birth. Low birth m&ms,: birth as (a 
member of) a despised class, birth as a bamboo-plaiter, 
birth as a hunter, birth as a cartwright, birth as a 
refuse-scavenger— this means low birth. High birth 
means: birth as a noble, birth as a brahmin— this means 
high birth . . . If ocZe 0 / address means : there are two 
modes of address: low mode of address and high mode 
of address. Low mode of address means: he says, “ You 
are a camel ...” ... by calling him male and female 

— this means low mode [12] of address. High mode of 
address means: he says, “ You are learned ... a good 
bourn is to be expected for you ’’—this means high 
mode of address. || 1 1| 

One who is ordained, hearing of one who is ordained, 
brings a slander against the one who is ordained, saying: 
“ So and so calls him ‘ a (member of a) despised class,* 
a bamboo-plaiter, a hunter, a cartwright, a refuse- 
scavenger,’ ” for each sentence there is an offence of 
expiation. 

One who is ordained, hearing of one who is ordained, 
brings a slander against the one who is ordained, saying : 
“So and so calls him ‘ a noble, a brahmin’” . . . 
“ So and so calls him ‘ an Avakannaka, a Javakannaka, 
a Dhanitthaka, a Savitthaka, a &ilavaddhaka ’ ” . . . 
saying: “ So and so calls him ‘ a camel, a ram, an ox, 

* piyakamyassa. VA. 740, “ lie says, ‘ Thus will I become dear 
to him,’ desiring to be dear himself.” 

^ Cf. above, p. 171 ; here ablative is used throughout. 

^ For the rest of this Pac., cf. Pac. II. 

* For this passage, cf. above, p. 178/. 
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an ass, an animal, one (destined) for a state of woe, a 
good bourn is not for Mm, but a bad bourn is to be 
expected for Mm ... saying: “ So and so calls Mm 
‘ learned, experienced, wise, clever, a speaker of dhamma, 
a bad bourn is not for Mm, but a good bourn is to be 
expected for Mm,’ ” for each sentence there is an 
offence of expiation. 

One who is ordained, bearing of one who is ordained, 
briags a slander against the one who is ordained, saying : 
“ So and so says that ‘ there are here some (members 
of a) despised class, bamboo-plaiters, hunters, cart- 
wrights, refuse-scavengers,’ he does not say anything 
else, he says just this,” for each sentence there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. 

One who is ordained . . . brings a slander against 
the one who is ordained, saying: ” So and so says that 
‘ there are here some nobles, brahmins,’ he does not say 
anything else, he says just this ”... “So and so 
says that, ‘ There are here some learned, experienced, 
wise, clever people, speakers of dha mm a, there is no 
bad bourn for these, but a good bourn is to be expected 
for these,’ he does not say anytMng else, he just says 
tMs,” for each sentence there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. 

One who is ordained . . . brings a slander against 
the one who is ordained, saying: “So and so says, 
‘ What now if these are (members of a) despised class, 
bamboo-plaiters, hunters, Cartwrights, refuse-scaven- 
gers V He does not say anything else, he says just 
tMs ” . . . “ So and so says, ‘ What now if these are 
learned, experienced, wise, clever people, speakers of 
dhamma ?’ He does not say anything else, he says 
just this,” for each sentence there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. 

One who is ordained . . . brings a slander against 
the one who is ordained, sajdng: “ So and so says, ‘ We 
are (members of a) despised class ’ ” . . . “ So and so 
says, ‘We are not learned, experienced, wise, clever 
people, speakers of dhamma, a bad bourn is not for us, 
but a good bourn is to be expected for us,’ he does not 
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[13] say anything else, he says just this,” for each 
sentence there is an offence of wrong-doing, j] 2 1| 

If one who is ordained, hearing of one who is ordained, 
brings a slander against the one who is ordained, for 
each sentence there is an offence of expiation. If one 
who is ordained, hearing of one who is ordained, brings 
a slander against one who is not ordained, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If one who is ordained, hearing 
of one who is not ordained, brings a slander against one 
who is ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
one who is ordained, heariug of one who is not ordained, 
brings a slander against the one who is not ordained, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. || 3 1| 

There is no offence if he is not making dear, if he is 
not desiring dissension, if he is mad, if he is the first 
wrong-doer. !! 4 II 2 i| 


The Third 
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... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time, the group of six monks 
made lay-followers speak dhamma line by line^ ; the lay- 
followers were disrespectful, not deferential towards 
the monks, they did not live in harmony.® Those who 
were modest monks looked, down upon, criticised, 
spread it about, saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks make lay-followers 
speak dhamma line by line ? The lay-followers are 
disrespectful . . . they do not live in harmony.” 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, made lay- 
followers speak dhamma line by line, (and that) lay- 
followers . . . in harmony ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” The enlightened one, the lord, 
rebuked them, saying : 

“ How can you, foohsh men, make lay-followers speak 
dhamma line by line, (so that) lay-followers ... in 
harmony ? It is not, foohsh men, for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased, nor for increase in those who 
are pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should make one who is not ordained 
speak dhamma line by hne, there is an offence of expia- 
tion.” 1|1|1 

Whatever means : he who . . . is monk to be under- 
stood in this case. 

^ padaso. VA. 741, padarn=Jcotthasam: Corny, also calls pada 
a fourth part of a verse (gathapada), the others being anupada, 
anmkkhara, anuvyanjana. Of. MA. i. 2, where is given the number 
of padas ak&haras of which Majjhima is said to consist; see 
W. A. de Silva, Catalogue of Palm Leaf Manuscripts, I. xx., who also 
says, “ eight letters {akkhara) are a Pada, four Pada, a Gathd.” 

^CfA.m.U. 
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Not ordained setting aside monk and nun, 

the rest are called not ordained. [ 14 ] 

A line, the next line, every syllable, the next phrase. 
A line^ mmm: starting together they end together.^ 
The next line^ means; starting singly they end together,^ 
Every syllable^ means: saying form is impermanent’’ 
{rupam aniccarn) he drops The next phrase"^ means: 
while saying form is impermanent,” he® utters the 
sound, feelings are impermanent.” Whatever is line 
and whatever is next line and whatever is every syllable 
and whatever is next phrase, all this means dliamma 
line by line, 

Dkamma means: spoken by the enlightened one,^ 
spoken by disciples,^® spoken to holy men,^^ spoken by 


^ pada, see above, p. 190, n. 1. 

^ ekato patthapetvd eJcato osdpenti. VA, 741 says that beginning 
every line together with a novice, so it is ended together. 

^ anupada, F^. 741 says dutiyapada. FA/s assumption is that 
a t/iera and a novice are reciting a verse, J)kp, 1 being cited. 

^ pdtekkam pattJiapetvd ekato osdpenti, A thera says the first line 
alone and a novice says the second line together with him, FA. 741. 

^ anvakkham. On akkhara see B,D, i. 132, n. 1. FA, 741 says, 
anvakkharan ti ekekam akkhamm. 

® rwn ti opdteti, he drops run, P.E.D, gives sound-particle” 
for run, Cf. Jd. i, 418, sd run ti saddam akdsi. F,ll, of text are 
ruppam, rupam; of F^., ru. The Sinh. version of Fin, reads, 
rupan ti osdpeti, he ends at rupam; he thus drops (opdteti) aniccarn^ 
which is not the same as dropping a single syllable out of one word, 
and which seems to be the offence. 

^ anuhyanjana. The offence here is for a thera and a novice to 
say form ” and ‘‘ feelings ” simultaneously, instead of the latter 
waiting to begin his line until the former has finished his. 

® The novice, see FA, 741-2. 

® FA, 742 says, ‘'the whole Vinayapitaka, Abhidhammapitaka, 
Dhaminapada, Cariyapitaka, Udana, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Suttani- 
pata, Vimanavatthu, Petavatthu, the Brahmajala and other 
Suttas.” 

FA. 742 says, “ spoken by disciples belonging to the fourfold 
congregation: the Anangana, Sammaditthi, Anumana, Culavedaila, 
Mahavedalla Suttas and others,” ail Majjhima Suttas. MA, ii. 67 
records that the ancients call the Anumana the Bhikkhupatimokkha. 

Isibhdsita, FA. 742 says, ‘‘ spoken to wanderers outside (the 
Sakyaputtiya Orders): the whole of the Paribbajakavagga,” in the 
Majjhima. 
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devatas,^ Gonnected with the goal,^ connected with 
dhamma.® 

Should make speak* means: he makes (him) speak by 
line, for every line there is an offence of expiation. 
He makes (him) speak by syllable, for every syllable 
there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that he is not ordained when he is not 
ordained (and) makes him speak dhamma line by line, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as 
to whether he is not ordained (and) makes him speak 
dhamma line by line, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he thinks that he is ordained when he is not ordained 
(and) makes him speak dhamma line by line, there is 
an offence of expiation. If he thinks that he is not 
ordained when he is ordained, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether he is 
ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that he is ordained when he is ordained, there 
is no offence. || 2 || 

There is no offence in making (him) recite it together,^ 
in studying it together,® if while speaking he drops a 


* VA. 742 says, “ spoken by (or -witb) devas : the Devatasamyutta, 
Devaputtasamyutta, Marasamyutta, Brahmasamyutta, Sakkasam- 
yutta,” of tbe Samyuttanikaya. 

^ atthupammhito ti atthahathanissito ; so TA. 742, meaning 
apparently wbat is connected with the Commentary — a far cry 
from attha as originally the goal, the aim, the thing sought. 

® dhammupasamhito ti palinissito ; so VA. 742, thus identifying 
dhamma with the text. This definition of dhamma occurs again 
below, p. 206. Again not the earlier meaning of dAamma. 

^ Below, p. 206, where same explanation is given for deseyya, 
should teach. According to VA. 742-3 it is an offence to speak 
line by Line any matter included at the three Councils ; also various 
suttas, named, but not so included; and various other compilations, 
enumerated, and called ohtiddAauacana. 

^ VA. 743, if taking an exposition with an unordained person, he 
speaks it with him. 

® With one who is not ordained, so VA. 743. 
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phrase^ usually familiar,^ if lie drops it while expounding,® 
if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. |1 3 || 2 1| 

The Fourth 


^ Text, gandha ; VA. 743 ganiha with v.L gafjt^tha. 

2 VA, 743 says that if the half ■'line of a verse does not come 
(to him), but the rest comes, this is called yehhuyyena pagunagmitkoJ’ 
Le., a sutta, so VA, 744. 
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... at Alavi in the chief shrine at Alavi.^ Now at 
that time lay-followers came to the monastery for the 
sake of hearing dhamma. When dhamma had been 
spoken, the monks who were elders went to their own 
dwelling-place,^ (but) the monks who were novices lay 
dovTi in a sleeping-place^ just there in the attendance 
halP together with the lay-followers, careless, thought- 
less, naked, mumbling,® snoring.® The lay-foUowers'' 
looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying : 

“ How can the revered sirs lie down in a sleeping- 
place careless, thoughtless, naked, mumbling, snormg 
Monks heard these lay-followers who looked down 
upon, criticised, spread it about. Those who were 
modest monks looked down upon, [15] criticised, spread 
it about, saying : 

“ How can these monks lie down in a sleepiug-place 
with one who is not ordained ?” 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord. He 
said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks lay down 
in a sleeping-place with one who is not ordained ?” 

‘ See B.D. i. 247, for Alavi', and Ja. i. 160, for this story. 

® yathdvihdra. 

^ seyyam kapyeti. It is elear from Old Corny, below that seyyd 
is to be taken as a separate word; bence I have added “ in a sleeping- 
place.” There is the verb nipajjati, to lie down, but not necessarily 
in a recognised sleeping-place. 

^ upatthdnasdld. Monks and laymen can stay here for a night. 
The upatthanasdla means a hall where help and support is given, 
food and so on, by the dayakas or benefactors, for the monks who 
come from outside. It is like the ddnasdld of the present day in 
Ceylon. 

® vikujamdnd, which VA. 744 pmaphiases as vippalapamana. 

® kdka^hamand, which VA. 744 says is like making the noise of 
a crow, in the nose, emitting senseless noises. Also at A. iii. 299. 

’’ /.e., the first-mentioned ones, VA. 744. 
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“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men lie down in a 
sleeping-place with one who . is not ordained ? It is 
not, monks, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased 
. . . And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth : 

Whatever monk should lie down in a sleepmg-place 
with one who is not ordained, there is an offence of 
expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 1 1| 

Then the lord,^ having stayed at Alavl for as long as 
he found suitable, set out on tour for KosambL Going 
along on tour, he arrived in due course at KosambL 
The lord stayed there at Kosambi in the Badarika 
monastery.® Monks spoke thus to the venerable Ra- 
hula : 

“ Reverend Rahula, a rule of training laid down by 
the lord says that there should be no lying down in a 
sleeping-place with one who is not ordained. Reverend 
Rahula, find a sleeping-place.”® 

Then the venerable Rahula, not obtaining a sleeping- 
place, lay down in a privy. Then the lord, getting up 
in the night towards morning, approached this privy, 
and having approached, he coughed and the venerable 
Rahula also coughed. 

“ Who is here ?” he said. 

“ It is I, lord, Rahula,” he said. 

“ Why are you sitting there, Rahula ?” 

Then the venerable Rahula told this matter to the 


^ Again, cf. Ja. i. 160-1, wtere tliis story is givea in ^eater detail. 
The sudden appearance of Eahula in the Vin. version gives the 
appearance of material left out. 

^ One of the four establishments for the Order at Kosambi. 

® According to Ja. i. 161, before this rule was laid down, the 
monks had always welcomed Rahula as though the place were his 
own. But from the day that it was laid down they would not give 
him a resting-place, for fear of transgressing. 
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lord. Then, the lord in this connection, on this occasion, 
having given reasoned talk, ^ addressed the monks, 
saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, to lie down in a sleeping-place 
with one who is not ordained for two or three nights. 
And thus, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth: 

Whatever monk should lie down in a sleeping-place 
with one who is not ordained for more than two or three 
nights, there is an offence of expiation.” 1| 2 1| 

Wliatev&r means: ... is monk to he understood in 
this case. 

Not ordained means: setting aside monk, the rest are 
called not ordained.* 

More than two or three nights means: exceeding two 
or three nights. [16] 

With means: together with. 

Sleeping-place^ means: if it is fully covered,* if it is 
fully closed round, if it is partially covered, if it is 
partially closed round. 

Should lie dmvn in a sleepvitg-place means : if at sunset 
on the fourth day a monk lies down® while one who is 
not ordained is lying down, there is an offence of expia- 
tion. If one who is not ordained lies down while a monk 
is lying down,® there is an offence of expiation. Or if 
both lie down, there is an offence of expiation. If 
getting up, they lie down again, there is an offence 
of expiation. II 1 II 


^ At Jd. i. 161, Sariputta is reprimanded by the lord, because if 
he did not know about Rahula, what would he know about other 
youths ? But in the Fi«. version Rahula, judging by the prefix 
dyasmd to his name, is considered as ordained. It was not therefore 
that ordained monks should not lie down with him, but that he 
should not lie down with unordained persons. 

^ Cf. above, p. 191, where we get “ setting aside monk and nun.” 
® seyyd. In the rule only the phrase seyyam I'appeyya occurs; 
this is explained next. Another definition of seyya occurs below, 
p. 244. * 7.6., by a roof. 

nipajjati. ^ bhii^hu nipanne, u.ll. given at Vin, iv. 355. 
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If he thinks that one is not ordained when he is not 
ordained (and) lies down in a sleeping-place for more 
than two or three nights there is an offence of expiation. 
It he IS in doubt as to whether one is not ordained (and) 
lies down in a sleeping-place for more than two or three 
nights, there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks 
that one is ordained when he is not ordained (and) lies 
• T? in a sleepmg-place for more than two or three 
mghts, there is an offence of expiation. If it is half 
covered, half closed round, there is an offence of wxona- 
doing. ^ it he thinks that one is not ordained when he 
IS ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
whether one is ordained, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that one is ordained 
when he is ordained, there is no offence. || 2 1| 

•j? offence if he stays for two or three nights ■ 

it he stays for less than two or three nights; if having 
stayed for two nights, departing before dawn on the 
tnird nigJit, he stays again^; if it is fully covered (but) 
not fnlly closed round; if it is fully closed round (but) 
not fully covered; if it is partially uncovered, partiaUy 
not closed round; if the monk sits down while one who 
IS not ordained is lymg down; if one who is not 
ordained sits down while the monk is lying down; or if 
both sit down , if he is mad, if he is the first wrono"- 
doer. II 3 II 3 II ® 

The Fifth 


^ Cf. below, p. 378. 
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. . . at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Anurud- 
dha, going to Savatthi through the country of Kosala, 
in the evening arrived at a certain village. Now at 
that time a rest-house^ in that village had been made 
ready by a certain woman. Then the venerable 
Anuruddha approached that woman,® and having 
approached he spoke thus to that woman: 

“ Sister, if it does not inconvenience you, we would 
stay for one night in the rest-house.” 

“ Do stay, honoured sir,” she said. 

But other travellers came up to that woman, and 
having come up, they spoke thus to that woman: 

“ Lady, if it does not inconvenience you, we would 
stay for one night [ 17 ] in the rest-house.” 

“ But this master, the recluse, arrived first. If he 
allows it, do stay,” she said. 

Then these travellers approached the venerable 
Anuruddha, and having approached, they spoke thus 
to the venerable Anuruddha: 

“ If it does not inconvenience you, honoured sir, we 
would stay for one night in the rest-house.” 

“ Do stay, sirs,” he said. 

Then that woman, on account of his appearance, fell 
in love with the venerable Anuruddha. Then that 
woman approached the venerable Anuruddha, and 
having approached, she spoke thus to the venerable 
Anuruddha: 

“Honoured sir, the master will not be comfortable. 


^ dmsaiMgaran ti agamtuhdnam wsandgdram, a dwelling-liouse 
for ttose coming in, VA. 750. Cf. avasatha-pii^da, below, p. 303. 

^ VA. 750 says that be bad beard of tbis resting-place from other 
people. 
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crowded with these people. Honoured sir, it would 
be good if I were to prepare a couch within for the 
master.” 

The venerable Anuruddha consented by becoming 
silent. 

Then that woman, having prepared a couch within 
for the venerable Anmuddha, having decked herself up 
in ornaments,^ smelling of perfumes, approached the 
venerable Anuruddha, and haviug approached she spoke 
thus to the venerable Anuruddha: 

“ Honoured sir, the master is beautiful, good to look 
upon, charming ; I also am beautiful, good to look 
upon, charming. It were good, honoured sir, if I were 
to become the master’s wife.” 

When she had spoken thus, the venerable Anuruddha 
was silent. A second time. ... A third time that 
woman spoke thus to the venerable Anuruddha: 

“ Honoured sir, the master is beautiful, good to look 
upon, charming; I also am beautiful, good to look upon, 
charming. Pray, honoured sir, let the master take me 
as well as all the wealth.” 

A third time the venerable Anuruddha became silent. 
Then that woman, having slipped off® her outer cloak, 
walked up and down before the venerable Anuruddha, 
then she stood, then she sat down, then she lay down. 
Then the venerable Anuruddha, keeping control over 
(his) faculties,® neither so much as looked at that woman 
nor addressed her. Then that woman said: 

“ Indeed it is wonderful, good sir, indeed it is 
marvellous, good sh, many men send for me with a 
hundred^ or a thousand,* but this recluse, being himself 
begged by me does not desire to take me as well as all 
the wealth,” and dressing in her outer cloak, saluting 


‘ Cf . Vin. iv. 161. 

^ nikkhipitvd, ni+khipati, to put down or off. 

^ okkhipitvd, am-^-khipati, to cast or throw down; fig. nsnallj 
applied to the eyes, and thence to the other senses; thus meaning 
to control, to have under control, Cf, A, iv. 254, where Anuruddha 
again indriydni okkhipL kahdpanas presumably. 
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the feet of the venerable Anuruddha with her head, she 
spoke thus to the venerable Anurnddha: 

“ Honoured sir, a transgression has overcome^ me, in 
that I acted thus, foolish, misguided,^ ■wrong that I was. 
Honoured sir, let the master acknowledge for me the 
transgression as a transgression for the sake of restraint 
in the future.” 

“ Truly, sister, a transgression overcame you in that 
you acted thus, foolish, misguided, wrong that you 
were. But if you, sister, seeing the transgression as a 
transgression, [18] confess^ according to the rule, we 
acknowledge it for you; for, sister, in the discipline of 
the noble, this is growth*; whoever, seeing a trans- 
gression as a transgression, confesses according to the 
rule, and® attains restraint in the future.” 

Then that woman, at the end of that night, having 
with her own hands satisfied and served the venerable 
Anuruddha ■with abundant food, both solid and soft, 
greeting the venerable Anuruddha when he had eaten 
and removed his hand from the bowl, sat down at a 
respectful distance. As she was sitting down at a 
respectful distance, the venerable Anuruddha gladdened, 
roused, pleased, delighted that woman ■with talk on 
dhamma. Then that woman, gladdened, roused, 
pleased, delighted by the venerable Anuruddha with 
talk on dhamma, said to the venerable Anuruddha; 

Excellent, honoured sir, it is excellent, honoured 
sir; even as one, honoured sir, would set upright what 
is overturned, or would ■uncover what is hidden, or 
would 'point out the way to one who is astray, or would 
bring out an oil lamp into the darkness, so ’that those 
with eyes could see forms—even so has dhamma been 
explained in many a figure by master Anuruddha. 
Honoured sir, I myself go ■to the lord as refuge, to 
dhamma and to the Order of monks; let the master 

^ Following passage=D. i. 85. Cf. also M. i. 438. 

j mulM, or erring, infatuated, blind. 

® patikarosi. Above, p. 8, tbe word translated “confess” was 
deseti. 

* Yuddhi h’esd ariyassa mnaye. ? ca omitted at D. i. 85. 
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j receive me as a lay-follower from this day forth, so long 

I as life lasts, as one gone for refuge.”! 

Then the venerable Anuruddha, having gone to 
Savatthi, told this matter to the monks. Those who 
were modest monks, looked down upon, criticised, 
spread it about, saying: 

I “How can the venerable Anuruddha lie down in a 

, sleeping-place with a woman ?” 

; Then these monks told this matter to the lord . . . 

! “ Is it true, as is said, that you, Anuruddha, lay 

! down in a sleeping-place with a woman ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, Anuruddha, lie down in a sleeping- 
place with a woman^ ? Anuruddha, it is not for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth : 

Whatever monk should lie down in a sleeping-place 
with a woman, there is an offence of expiation.” || 1 1| ■ 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
I this case. 

( Woman means: a human woman, not a female yak- 

kha, not a female departed one, not a female animal, 
even a little girl born this very day, all the more an 
older one.® 

means: together.^ 

Sleeping-place means : if it is fully covered, if it is 
fully closed round, if it is partially covered, if it is 
f partially closed round.® [19] 

Should lie down in a sleeping-place me^s : if at sunset 
a monk lies down when a woman is lying down, there 
I is an offence of expiation. If a woman lies down when 

:! 1 A stock formula — e.g., D. i. 85; A. i. 56. 

. ^ This seems unfair, as Anuruddha is shown not to have Iain 

down with the woman. He was a cousin to Gotama, and one of 
his most eminent disciples. A.% A. i. 23 he is called chief of those 
of deva-like sight, a gift he highly prized; see M. i. 213. 

2 C/. H.H. i. 202, 332. ^ sahd ti ekato. 

® Of. above, p. 196. 
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a monk is lying down, there is an ojffence of expiation. 
Or if both lie down there is an offence of expiation. If 
getting up, they lie down again, there is an offence of 
expiation.^ || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is a woman® when it is a woman 
(and) lies down in a sleeping-place with (her), there is 
an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it is a woman (and) lies down in a sleeping- 
place with (her), there is an offence of expiation. If 
he thinks that it is not a woman when it is a woman 
(and) lies down in a sleeping-place with (her), there is 
an offence of expiation. If it is half covered, half 
closed round, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he lies down in a sleeping-place with a female yakkha 
or with a female departed one or with a eunuch or 
with a female animal, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing.® If he thinks that it is a woman when it is 
not a woman, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he is in doubt as to whether it is not a woman, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is 
not a woman when it is not a woman, there is no offence. 

I|2j| 

There is no offence if it is fully covered (but) not fully 
closed round, if it is fully closed round (but) not fully 
covered, if it is partially uncovered, partially not closed 
round, if the monk sits down while the woman is lying 
down, if the woman sits down while the monk is lying 
down, or if both sit down; if he is mad, if he is the first 
wrong-doer.^ || 3 1| 2 11 

The Sixth 


^ Cf. above, p. 196; Vin. iv. 138. ^ Cf. below, pp. 206, 358. 

= Cf. below, pp. 207, 358. * Cf. above, p. 197. 
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. . . at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Udayin 
frequented families, and he approached many families. 
Then the venerable Udayin, dressing in the morning, 
taking his bowl and robe, went up to a certain family. 
Now at that time the house-wife^ was sitting at the 
entrance-door,^ and the daughter-in-law of the house® 
was sitting at the door of the living-room.'^ Then the 
venerable Udayin went up to the house-wife, and having 
gone up he gave dhamma privately® to the house-wife. 
Then the daughter-in-law of the house thought thus : 

“ What now, is this recluse the mother-in-law’s lover, 
or is he speaking offensively 1” 

Then the venerable Udayin, having given dhamma 
privately to the house-wife, approached the daughter- 
in-law of the house, and having approached he gave 
dhamma privately to the daughter-in-law of the house. 
Then the house- wife thought: 

“ What now, is this recluse the lover of the daughter- 
in-law of the house, [20] or is he speaking offensively 1” 
Then the venerable Udayin, having given dhamma 
privately to the daughter-in-law of the house, departed. 
Then the house-wife said to the daughter-in-law of the 
house: 

“ Well now, what did this recluse say to you ?” 

“ Lady, he taught dhamma to me®; but what did he 
say to the lady ?” 

“ He also taught dhamma to me,”® she said. 

^ gharani==gharasaminl, V A. 750=PvA. 174. Cf. hulagharam at 
S. i . 201 ; gkaranl at Yin. i. 271, Pv. iii. i. 9. 

^ nivesanadvare ti nivesanassa mahSdvare, V A. 750. 

® gharasunha. * avasathadvdre ti ovarakadvdre, VA. 750. 

® upahi'fi'^ahe, lit. into the ear. 

® me the first time, mayham the second. 
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These (women) looked down upon, criticised, spread 
it about, saying: 

“ How can master Udayin teach dhamma privately ? 
Should not dhamma be given clearly^ and openly ?” 

Monks heard these women who looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about. Those who were modest 
monks looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the venerable Udayin teach dhamma to 
women 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Udayin, taught 
dhamma to women ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, fooUsh man, teach dhamma to 
women % It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should teach dhamma to women, 
there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 1 |j 

Now at that time female lay-followers, seeing monks, 
spoke thus: 

“ Please, masters, teach dhamma.” 

“Sisters, it is not allowable to teach dhamma to 
women.” 

“ Please, masters, teach dhamma in five or six 
sentences,® it is possible to learn dhamma in a few 
(sentences).” 


^ vissatthena, -whiokP. E.D., quoting Yin. ii. 99 {vissatthena), o&Wa 
“in confidence.” YA. 750 says, mssatthend ti mniggdtena saddena. 

2 Note Itow tte emphasis is shifted from “privately” to “to 
women ”; probably such a shifting bears the mark of a later editorial 
hand, when women no longer occupied the comparatively high place 
that was theirs under early Buddhism. 

^ OTca, or word, saying, speech. 
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“Sisters, it is not allowable to teach dhamma to 
women,” and being scrupulous, they did not teach. 
The female lay-followers looked down upon, criticised, 
spread it about, saying: 

“How can these masters, being asked by us, not 
teach dhamma ?” 

Monks heard these female lay-followers who looked 
down upon, criticised, spread it about. Then these 
monks told this matter to the lord. Then the lord, on 
this occasion, in this connection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying: 

“ Monks, I allow you to teach dhamma to women in 
five or six sentences. And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should teach dhamma to women in 
more than five or six sentences, there is an offence of 
expiation.” [21] 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. ||2|| 

Now at that time the group of six monks thought: 
“ It is allowed by the lord to teach dhamma to women 
in five or six sentences ” ; and these, making an unlearned 
man^ sit down near by, taught dhamma to women in 
more than five or six sentences. Those who were modest 
monks looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks, making an 
unlearned man sit down near by, teach dhamma to 
women in more than five or six sentences 1” 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord . . . 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks . . . to 
women ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men ... to women ? It is 
not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 


^ avinnum purisaviggaham. 
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pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should teach dhamma to women in 
more than five or six sentences, except a learned man^ 
(be present), there is offence of expiation.” || 3 1| 


Whateoer means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Woman means: a human woman, not a female yak- 
kha, not a female departed one, not a female animal, 
one who is learned, competent to know good speech 
and bad speech, what is lewd and what is not lewd.^ 

In more than jive or six sentences means: exceeding 
five or six sentences. 

Dhamma means: spoken by the enlightened one, 
spoken by disciples, spoken to holy men, spoken by 
devatas, connected with the goal, connected with 
dhamma.® 

Should teach means: if he teaches by line, for every 
line there is an offence of expiation. If he teaches by 
syllable, for every syllable there is an offence of ex- 
piation.* 

Eoocept a learned man [be present) means: setting aside 
a learned man. 

A learned won means: one who is competent to 
know good speech and bad speech, what is lewd and 
what is not lewd. || 1 [j 

If he thinks that it is a woman® when it is a woman 
(and) teaches dhamma in more than five or six sentences, 
except a learned man (be present), there is an offence 
of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether it is a 
woman (and) ... except a learned man (be present), 
there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks that it 

^ vinfiuna jpurisaviggahena, VA. 750 says, ‘‘ not a yakkha, not a 
departed one, not an animal/* 

2 =jB.D. i. 215, 337. 3 =above, p. 192. 

^ (7f. above, p. 192, where there is the same explanation for 
vdceyya as here for deseyya, ® €f. above, p. 202, below, p. 358. 
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is not a woman when it is a woman . . . except a 
learned man (be present), there is an offence of expiation. 
If he teaches dhamma in more than five or six sentences 
to a female yakkha or to a female departed one or to 
a eunnch [22] or to an animal in woman’s form, except 
a learned man (be present), there is an offence of wrong- 
doiag. If he thinks that it is a woman when it is not 
a woman, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it is not a woman, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is not a 
woman when it is not a woman, there is no offence. 
11211 

There is no offence if a learned man (be present); if 
he teaches dhamma in five or six sentences; if he 
teaches dhamma in less than five or six sentences; if 
he teaches having risen, having sat down again; if the 
woman having risen sits down again, and he teaches 
at that (moment)^; if he is teaching a different woman; 
if she asks a question; if (she) having asked a question, 
he speaks; if talking for the good of another, a woman 
hears® ; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 1| 3 jj 4 || 

The Seventh 


^ tasmim deseti ; VA. 751, tasmim Tihane deseti. 
2 Of. pp. 272, 275. 
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... at Vesali in the pavilion of the Oabled. Hall in 
the Great Grove. Now at that time^ many monks 
who were friends and companions went for the rains 
to the banks of the river Vaggumuda. At that time 
Vajji was short of ahns-food, which was difficult to 
obtain; it was suffering from a famine, and food-tickets 
were being issued. Nor was it easy to keep oneself 
going by gleaning or by favour. Then these monks 
said to one another : 

“ At present Vajji is short of alms-food . . . Nor is 
it easy to keep oneself going by gleaning or by favour. 
What now if we, by some strategem, all together, being 
on friendly terms and harmonious, should spend a 
comfortable rainy season and not go short of alms- 
food ?” 

Some spoke thus: “ Look, your reverences, we could 
superintend the business of householders, thus they will 
think to give to us ; thus we, all together, being on Mendly 
terms and harmonious, wiU spend a comfortable rainy 
season and not go short of alms-food.” 

Some spoke thus: “ Enough, your reverences, of super- 
intending the business of householders. Look, your 
reverences, we will execute householders’ commissions, 
thus they will think to give to us; thus we, all together, 
being on friendly terms and harmonious, will spend a 
comfortable rainy season and not go short of alms-food.” 

Some spoke thus: “ Enough, your reverences, of super- 
intending the business of householders and of executing 
householders’ commissions; Look, your reverences, we 
will speak praise to householders concerning this or that 

^ (7/. Defeat IV, where it is an offence involving defeat un- 
foundedly to claim a condition of further-men {uttarimanussa- 
dkamma). See B.D, i. 151 ff. for notes. 
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condition of further-men, saying: ‘ Such a monk is 
possessed of the first [23] musing, such a monk is 
possessed of the second musing, such a monk is possessed 
of the third musing, such a monk is possessed of the 
fourth musing, such a monk is a stream-attainer, such 
a monk is a once-returner, such a monk is a non-returner, 
such a monk is man perfected, such a monk is a three- 
fold wisdom man, such a monk is a sixfold super- 
knowledge man.’ Thus these (householders) will think 
to give to us; thus we, all together, being on friendly 
terms and harmonious, will spend a comfortable rainy 
season and not go short of alms-food. It is better, your 
reverences, to speak praise to householders concerning 
this or that condition of further-men.” 

Then these monks spoke praise to householders con- 
cerning this or that condition of further-men, saying, 
“ Such a monk is possessed of the first musing ... 
such a monk is a sixfold super-knowledge man.” Then 
these (men) thought: “ Surely we have gained, surely 
there is a profit for us that such monks have come to 
us for the rains. Surely such monks as these monks, 
virtuous and of good character, never came to us for 
the rains before.” Accordiagly these did not on their 
own account eat meals — ^they gave not to parents, they 
gave not to wife and children, they gave not to slave 
or servant, they gave not to friend or colleague, they 
gave not to blood-relations, as they gave to the monks. 
Accordingly these did not on their own account take 
savoury solid foods or drinks — -they gave not to parents, 
they gave not to wife and children, they gave not to 
slave or servant, they gave not to friend or colleague, 
they gave not to blood-relations, as they gave to the 
monks. Thus these monks became handsome, of 
rounded features, their complexions bright, their skins 
clear. II 1 II 

Now it was the custom for monks who had finished 
keeping the rains to go and see the lord. Then these 
monks who had finished keeping the rains, the three 
months having elapsed, paclmg away their bedding 
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itaMng their bowls and robes, went up to VesaK. In 
-the course of time they came up to Vesali, the Great 
Grove, the pavilion of the Gabled Hall, and to the lord, 
and having approached the lord, they greeted him and 
,sat down at a respectful distance. At that time the 
monks who had spent the rains in those regions had 
become lean, wretched, of a bad colour, having become 
very yellow, their veins standing out all over their 
bodies ; but the monks from the banks of the Vaggumuda 
had become handsome, of rounded features, their com- 
plexions bright, their skins clear. Now it was the 
custom for enlightened ones, for lords, to exchange 
friendly greetings with in-coming monks. So the lord 
said to the monks from the banks of the Vaggumuda: 

[ 24 ] 

“ I hope, monks, that things went well with you, I 
hope that you had enough to support life, I hope that, 
all together, being on friendly terms and harmonious, 
you spent a comfortable rainy season and did not go 
short of alms-food ?” 

“ Things did go well with us, lord, we had enough to 
support Ufe, lord, and all together we, lord, being on 
■friendly terms and harmonious, spent a comfortable 
rainy season and did not go short of alms-food.” 

Tathagatas knowing (sometimes) ask ; knowing (some- 
times) do not ask; they ask, knowing the right time 
(to, ask), and they ask, knowing the right time (when 
•not to ask). Tathagatas ask about what belongs to the 
goal, not about what does not belong to the, goal ; the 
breaking of the bridge of the tathagatas is among what 
does not belong to the goal. Enlightened ones, lords, 
question monks concerning two matters, either; “ Shall 
we teach dhamma ?” or, “ Shall we make known a rule 
of training for disciples ?” 

Then the lord spoke thus to the monks from the 
banks of the Vaggumuda: 

“In what way did you, monks, all together, being on 
friendly terms and harmonious, spend a comfortable 
rainy season and not go short of ahns-food 1” Then 
these monks told this matter to the lord. 
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“ Indeed, monks, I wonder if that is a fact ?” 

“ It is a facV lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, monks, for the sake of your stomachs, 
speak praise to householders concerning this or that 
condition of further-men 1 It is not, monks, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should speak of a condition of further- 
men to one who is not ordained — ^if it is a fact,® there is 
an offence of expiation.” || 2 j| 1 1| 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Not ordained means: setting aside monk and nun, the 
rest are called not ordained. 

Condition of further-men^ means: musing, freedom, 
concentration, attainment, knowledge and insight , 
making the Way to become, realisation of the fruits, 
destruction of the corruptions, delight in solitude for 
the mind devoid of the hindrances. 

means: the first musing, the second musing, 
the third musing, the fourth musing. 

jFreedom means: void freedom, signless freedom, 
freedom in which there is no hankering. 

Concentration means: void concentration, signless 
concentration, concentration in which there is no 
hankering. 

Attainment means: void attainment, signless attain- 
ment, attainment in which there is no hankering. [25] 

Knoivledge and insight* meaais: the three knowledges. 

Making the Way to become means: the four presences 
of mindfulness, the four right efforts, the four bases of 
psychic potencies, the five faculties, the five powers, 

^ At Yin. iii. 89 {B.B. i. 154), the answer is, “ It is not a fact,” 
or it is a falsehood {ahhuta). 

If it is not a fact, then there is a Parajika oifence (No. lY). 

From here to end of this Pac., c/. Vm, iii. 92-100 {B.D. i. 161-171). 

. ^ At Vin, iii, 93, simply nana, knowledge. 
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the seven parts of enlightenment, the noble eightfold 
Way. ’ 

Realisation of the fmiis means: realisation of the fruit 
of stream-attainment, realisation of the fruit of once- 
returning, realisation of the fruit of no-retum, realisation 
cf the fruit of perfection. 

Destfuction of the corruptions means: the destruction 
of passion, the destruction of hatred, the destruction of 
confusion. 

For the mi/nd devoid of the hindrances means: the mind 
devoid of the hindrance of passion, the mind devoid of 
the hindrance of hatred, the mind devoid of the hindrance 
of confusion. 

Delight in solitude means: during the first musing 
there is delight in solitude, during the second musing 
. . . during the third musing . . . during the fourth 
musing there is delight in solitude. 1| 1 1| 

Should speak of means: there is an offence of ex- 
piation for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will 
attain the first musing.” 

Should speak o/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I am attaining 
the first musing.” 

Should speak o/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I attained the 
first musing.” . . . “ I am possessed of the first musing 
. . . I am master of the first musing . . . The first 
musing is realised by me.” 

Should speak o/ means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained: “ I will attain 
the second ... third . . . fourth musing. I am at- 
taining the second . . . third ... fourth musing. I 
attained the second ... third . . . fourth musing. I 
am possessed of the . . . fourth musing. I am master 
of the . . . fourth musing. The . . . fourth musing is 
realised by me.” 

Should speak o/means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained: “ I will attain 
. . . I am attaining ... I attained the void freedom. 
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the signless freedom, the freedom in which there is no 
hankering, the void concentration, the signless concen- 
tration, the concentration in which there is no hankering, 
I am possessed of ... I am master of the concentra- 
tion in which there is no hankering, the concentra- 
tion in which there is no hankering is realised by 
me.” 

Should speak of m.Q&'OB: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained: “ I will attain 
... I am attaining ... I attained the void attain- 
ment, the signless attainment, the attainment in which 
there is no hankering, I am possessed of ... I am 
master of the attainment in which there is no hankering, 
the attainment in which there is no hankering is realised 
by me.” 

Should speak 0 / means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained: “ I will attain 
the three knowledges . . .1 am possessed of the three 
knowledges ...” 

Should speak 0 / means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained: [26] “ I will 
attain ... I am possessed of the four presences of 
mindfulness, the four right efforts, the four bases of 
psychic potencies ...” 

Should speak 0 / means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained: “ I will attain 
the five faculties, the five powers . . .1 am possessed 
of ... I am master of the five powers, the five powers 
are realised by me.” 

Should speak of means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I wiU attain 
the seven parts of enlightenment ... I am possessed 
of the seven parts of enlightenment ...” 

Should speak 0 / means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the noble eightfold Way . . .1 am possessed of the 
noble eightfold Way . . .” 

Should speak 0 / means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the fruit of stream-attainment, the fruit of once- 
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retuming, the fruit of no-xeturn, perfection . . . I am 
possessed of perfection ...” 

Should speak 0/ means; there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ Passion is given 
up by me, hatred is given up by me, confusion is given 
up by me . . . renounced . .' . sacrificed . . . destroyed 
. . . forsaken . . . thrown aside . . . rejected-” 

Should speak of means; there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ My mind is 
devoid of the hindrance of passion ... of hatred ... 
my mind is devoid of the hindrance of confusion.” 

Should speak 0/ means; there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained: “In solitude I 
will attain the first musing . . . the second musing . . . 
the third ... the fourth musing ... in solitude I am 
possessed of the fourth musing . . .” ||2|[ 

Should speak 0/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the first musing and the second musing ... the second 
musing is realised by me.” 

Should speak of means: there is an offence of expia- 
tion , for Saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will 
attain the first musing and the third musing . . . the 
first musing and the fourth musing are attained by 
me.” 

Should speak 0/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain the 
first musing and the void freedom and the signless 
freedom and the freedom in which there is no hankering 
and the void concentration and the signless concentra- 
tion and the concentration in which there is no hankering 
. . . is realised by me.” 

Should speak 0/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saymg to one who is not ordained, “ I will attam the 
first musing and the void attaiument and the signless 
attainment and the attainment in which there is no 
hankering . . . is realised by me.” 

Should speak of means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
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the first musing and the three knowledges . . . is 
realised by me.” 

Should speah of means : there is an offence of expiation 
for p3dng to one who is not ordained, [27] “ I will 
attain the first musing and the four presences of mind- 
fuhiess and the four right efforts and the four bases of 
psychic potencies . . . realised by me.” 

Should speak of means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the first musing and the five faculties and the five 
powers . . . realised by me.” 

Should speak of means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the first musing and the seven parts of enlightenment, 
and the noble eightfold Way, and the fruit of stream- 
attainment, and the fruit of once-returning, and the 
:'fuit of no-return, and perfection . . . realised by me.” 

Should speak 0/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the first musing ... I attained . . . and passion is 
given up by me, and hatred is given up by me, and 
confusion is given up by me, and ... rejected.” 

Should speaib o/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordaiaed, “ I will attain 
the first musing ... I am attaining . . . realised by 
me . . . and my mind is devoid of the hindrance of 
passion . . . of the hindrance of hatred ... of the 
hindrance of confusion.” ; 

Should speak 0/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “I will enter 
upon the second musing and the third musing, and the 
second musing and the fourth musing . . . and my 
mind is devoid of the hindrance of confusion.” 

Should speak of means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the second musing and the first musing . . . attained 
by me.” 

Should speak 0/ means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ My mind is 
devoid of the hindrance of confusion and I will attain 
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the first musing and the second musing and the third 
musing and the fourth musing . . . realised hy me . . 

Should speak of means: thexe is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ My mind is 
devoid of the hindrance of confusion and my mind is 
devoid of the hindrance of hatred ...” 

Should speak of means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
. I am attaining . . . I attained the first musing 
and the second musing and the third musing and the 
fourth musing and the void freedom and the signless 
freedom and the freedom in which there is no hankering 
and the void concentration and the signless concentra- 
tion and the concentration in which there is no hankering 
and the void attainment and the signless attainment and 
the attainment in which there is no hankering and the 
three knowledges and the four presences of mindfulnefe 
and the four right efforts and the four bases of psychic 
potencies and the five faculties and the five powers and 
the seven parts of enlightenment and the noble eightfold 
Way [28] and the fruit of stream-attainment and the 
fruit of once-returning and the fruit of no-return and 
perfection and passion is given up by me . . . and 
hatred is given up by me . . . and confusion is given 
up by me, renounced, sacrificed, destroyed, forsaken, 
thrown aside, rejected, and my mind is devoid of the 
hindrance of passion and my mind is devoid of the 
hindrance of hatred and my mind is devoid of the 
hindrance of confusion.” II 3 II 

Should speak o/ means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the first musing,” and for acknowledging it, if he is 
desirous of saying, “ I will attain the second musing 
but if he does not acknowledge it, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. 

Should speak of means ; there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the first musing,” and for acknowledging it, if he is 
desirous of saying, “ I will attain the third musing . . . 
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the fourth musing . . . the void freedom . . . and my 
mind is devoid of the hindrance of confusion ” ; but if 
he does not acknowledge it, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. 

Should speah of means ; there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the second musing,” and for acknowledging it, if he is 
desirous of saying, “ . . . and my mind is devoid of the 
hindrance of confusion” ... for saying, for acknow- 
ledging ... “I will attain the first musing . . 
but if he does not acknowledge it, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. 

Should speak of means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ My mind is 
devoid of the hindrance of hatred,” and for acknow- 
ledging it, if he is desirous of saying, “ I will attain the 
first musing ”... for saying, for acknowledging . . , 
“ . . . My mind is devoid of the hindrance of con- 
fusion ” ; but if he does not acknowledge it, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. 

Should speak of means : there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the first musing and the second musing and the third 
musing and the fourth musing . . . and my mind is 
devoid of the hindrance of hatred,” and for acknow- 
ledging it, if he is desirous of saying, “ My mind is 
devoid of the hindrance of confusion ” ; but if he does 
not acknowledge it, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

Should speak means: there is an offence of expiation 
for saying to one who is not ordained, “ I will attain 
the second musing and the third musing . . . and my 
mind is devoid of the hindrance of confusion,” and for 
acknowledging it, if he is desirous of saying, “ I will 
attain the first musing ” ; but if he does not acknowledge 
it, there is an offence of wrong-doing. |j4|| 

There is an offence of wrong-doing for saying to one 
who is not ordained, ‘‘ The monk who lives in this 
dwelling-place will attain ... is attaining . . . attained 
the first musing, this monk is possessed of, master of 
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the first musing, the first musing is realised by this 
monk.” 

There is an offence of wrong-doing for saying to one 
who is not ordained, “ The monk who lives in this 
dwelling-place will attain . . . is attaining . . . attained 
the second musing, the third musing, the fourth musing, 
the void freedom . . . perfection . . . Passion is given 
up by this monk . . . hatred is given up [29] . . . con- 
fusion is given up by this monk, renounced . . . rejected. 
This monk’s mind is devoid of the hindrance of passion 
. . . of hatred ... is devoid of the hindrance of 
confusion.” 

There is an offence of wrong-doing for saying to one 
who is not ordained, “The monk who lives in this 
dwelling-place will attain ... is attaining . . . at- 
tained the first musing in solitude ... the second 
musing . . . the third musing . . . the fourth musing 
in solitude . . . This monk is possessed of the fourth 
musing in solitude, is master of . . . The fourth musing 
is realised by this monk in solitude.” 

There is an offence of wrong-doing for saying to one 
who is not ordained, “ The monk who uses your dwelling- 
place, who uses your robes, who uses your alms-food, 
who uses your lodgings, who uses your medicines for 
the sick ... by whom your dwelling-place was used, 
by whom your robes were used, by whom your alms- 
food was used, by whom your lodgings were used, by 
whom your medicine for the sick were used ... to 
whom, thanks to you, he gave a dwelling-place, he gave 
robes, he gave alms-food, he gave lodgings, he gave 
medicines for the sick, that monk attained the fourth 
musing in solitude ... the fourth musing was realised 
by that monk in solitude.” 11 5 II 

There is no offence if he speaks of what is a fact^ to 
one who is ordained; if he is mad, if he is the first 
wrong-doer. II 6 II 2 [] 

The Eighth 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) IX 

... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Upaiianda, 
the son of the Sakyans, came to be making a quarrel 
with the group of six monks. He, having fallen into 
the offence of intentional emission of semen, ^ begged the 
Order for probation on account of this oifence. The 
Order granted him probation on accomit of this offence. 
At that time a certain guild at Savatthi had food for 
the Order. He, being under probation, sat down 
in the refectory at the end of a seat. The group of six 
monks said to these lay-followers; 

“ Your reverences, this venerable Upananda, the son 
of the Sakyans, an esteemed dependent of yours, is 
eating the gift of faith with the very same hand as that 
which he used to emit semen. He, [30] falling into the 
offence of intentional emission, begged the Order for 
probation on account of that offence. The Order 
granted him probation on account of that offence, so 
that being under probation, he is sitting at the end of 
a seat.” 

Those who were modest monks looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, saying : 

“ How can this group of sis monks speak of a very 
bad offence^ of a monk to one who is not ordained ?” 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, spoke of a 
very bad offence of a monk to one who is not ordained V’ 

“ It is true, lord.” 


Formal Meeting I, Tin. iii. 112 =jB.D. i. 196. Cf. also Pac. 64. 

^ dvtthulld apatti. Old Corny, shows that dutthulla means here 
something more general than “lewd” (Yin. iii. 128, 191-2; B.D. 
i. 215, 336-7). Yin. Texts i. 33 has “ grave offence,” but I am 
keeping this as a technical term for thullaccaya. Cf. Kvu. 163. 
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The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, speak of a monk’s very 
bad offence to one who is not ordained? It is not, 
foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased 
. . . And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth: 

Whatever monk should speak of a monk’s very bad 
offence to one who is not ordained, except on the agree- 
ment of the monks,^ there is an offence of expiation.” |1 1 H 


Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Of a monFs means: of another monk’s. 

Very bad offence means: both the four involving defeat 
and the thirteen involving a formal meeting of the Order.® 

Not ordained means: setting aside monk and nun, the 
rest are called not ordained.® 

Should speak of means: should speak of to a woman 
or to a man or to one who leads the household life^ or 
to one who has gone forth. 

Except on the agreement of the monks means: setting 
aside the agreement of the monks. 

There is agreement of the monks limited to offences,® 
not limited to families; there is agreement of the monks 
limited to families, not limited to offences; there is 
agreement of the monks limited to offences and limited 
to families; there is agreement of the monks neither 
limited to offences nor limited to families. 

Limited to offences means: if he says: “ he should be 
spoken to concerning just those offences,”® offences 
come to be taken up.® 

Limited to families means: if he says: “ he should be 

‘ C/. above, pp. 15, 157. ^ =7*«. iv. 128. 

= C/. above, pp. 191, 211. * gahattha. 

® apattipariyantS. Cf. Vin. ii. 58, apattipariyaniam na jandti, 
rattipariyantam ; translated at Fw. Texts ii. 416 “ be was 

not aware of tbe degree of tbe offences and was not aware of tbe 
duration of the times.” Cf. below, p. 371, bhesajjapariyafiia and 
rattipariyanta. 

® ettahdJii apattihi. 


’’ dpattiyo pariggakitayo. 
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spoken to among just those families,” families come 
to be taken up. 

Limited to offences and limited to families means: if 
he says: “ he should be spoken to concerning just those 
offences among just those families,” offences come to 
be taken up and families come to be taken up. 

Neither limited to offences nor limited to families means: 
there come to be offences that are not taken up and 
there come to be families that are not taken up. 

In “ limited to offences,” if setting aside those offences 
which come to be offences that are not taken up, he 
speaks about other offences, there is an offence of 
expiation. In “ limited to families,” if setting aside 
those families which come to be families that are not 
taken up, [31] he speaks among other families, there is 
an offence of expiation. In “ limited to offences and 
limited to families,” if setting aside those offences which 
come to be offences that are taken up, and if setting 
aside those families which come to be families that are 
taken up, he speaks about other offences among other 
families, there is an offence of expiation. In “ neither 
limited to offences nor limited to families,” there is no 
offence. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is a very bad offence when it is 
a very bad offence (and) tells one who is not ordained, 
except on the agreement of the monks, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it is a very bad offence (and) tells one who is not ordained, 
except on the agreement of the mbnks, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he thinks that it is not a very 
bad offence when it is a very bad offence (and) tells 
one who is not ordained, except on the agreement of 
the monks, there is an offence of expiation. If he tells 
of an offence that is not very bad, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he tells one who is not ordained of 
a transgression’- which is very bad or which is not very 

‘ ajjhdcdra. Examples are given at Vin. iii. 121 (coming into 
physical contact -with a woman), 128 (offending a woman by lewd 
speech); see B.B. i. 202, n. 3. At Yin. Texts i. 184 ajjhacara is 
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bad, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks 
that it is a very had offence when it is not a very had 
offence, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in 
douht as to whether it is not a very had offence, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is 
not a very had offence when it is not a very bad offence 
there is an offence of wrong-doing.^ II 2 II 

There is no offence if he speaks of an example but not 
of an offence ; if he speaks of an offence but not of an 
exarnple®; if there is the agreement of the monks; if 
he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. |i 3 || 2 1| 

The Ninth 


taken to be. transgression in conduct, consisting in offences against 
tbe minor rules of tbe Patimokkba. Yin. i. 172 is cited in support 
of this, for here failures in good behaviour, dcdmvipatti, are said to 
be grave offences, those of expiation, those of confession, those of 
wrong-doing and those of wrong speech. This is what YA. 754 
must be referring to when it says that beginning with five rules, 
a transgression is called very bad; the rest are not very bad.’’ 

^ This should surely read 

2 According to VA. 754 if he names some transgression done by 
someone, there is no offence; likewise if he merely mentions an 
offence into which a monk has fallen, beginning with a parajika and 
going down to one of wrong speech, there is no offence. But if he 
names the type of offence and gives an example of it, such as saying, 

‘ This (monk) has fallen into an offence involving a formal meeting 
of the Order, for having emitted impurely,’ there is an offence for 
bringing forward (ghatetvd) the offence together with an example of 
it. The word translated as “ example ” is vatthu, matter, substance. 



EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) X 

. • at Alavi in the chief shrine at Alavi. Now at 
that time the monks of Alavi, making repairs, dug the 
gromid and had it dug. People looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, dig 
the ground and have it dug 1 These recluses, sons of 
the Sakyans, are harming life that is one-facultied.”^ 

Monies heard these people who looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about. Those who were modest 
monks looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, 
saying: 

“ Plow can these monks of Alavi dig the ground and 
have it dug ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, dug the 
ground and had it dug ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, dig the ground and have 
it dug ? For, foolish men, people having consciousness 
as living beings [32] are in the ground. It is not, foolish 
men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . 
And th\is, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth: 

Whatever monk should dig the ground or have it dug, 
there is an offence of expiation.” ||1|| 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Ground means: there are two (kinds of) ground: 
natural ground and artificial ground.® Natural ground 
means: pure soil, pure clay, (with) few stones, (with) 

1 C/. Yin. m. m=B.D. i. 266 f. 

2 Jala ca 2 >o>tkam ajdtd ca patham. 
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few pebbles, (with) few potsherds, (with) little gravel,^ 
(with) little sand, almost all soil, almost all clay. Natural 
ground is also called not burnt.^ And whatever heap 
of soil or heap of clay is (left) damp® for more than four 
months, this too is called natural ground. Artificial 
ground means: pure stone, pure pebbles, pure potsherds, 
pure gravel, pure sand, little soil, little clay, almost all 
stones, almost all pebbles, almost all potsherds, almost all 
gravel, almost all sand. Artificial ground is also called 
burnt. And whatever heap of soil or heap of clay is 
(left) damp for less than four months, this too is called 
artificial ground. 

Should dig means: if he himself digs, there is an offence 
of expiation. 

Should have {it) dug means: if he commands another, 
there is an offence of expiation. Commanding once, if he 
then digs many times, there is an offence of expiation. | | 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is ground when it is ground (and) 
digs it or has it dug or breaks it or has it broken or burns 
it or has it burnt, ^ there is an offence of expiation. If 
he is in doubt as to whether it is ground (and) digs it 
... or has it burnt, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he thinks that it is not ground when it is ground (and) 
digs it . . . or has it burnt, there is no offence. If he 
thinks that it is ground when it is not ground, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it is not ground, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it is not ground when it is 
not ground, there is no offence. 112 || 

_ There is no offence if he speaks, saying: “ Find® this, 
give this, convey this, this is wanted, make this allow- 

* marumba, OT perhaps coarse sand. At Yin. ii. 121 monks are 

allowed to spread mammba in a damp or swampy cell. Of. Yin. 
ii. 142, 153; also Miln. 197. ^ By the potter. 

^ ovattha ; YA. 756 ovatta with v.U. ovutta, ovuttha, ovattha. 

* Even by making a fire for cooking a bowl, YA. 758. 

^ j ana ; YA. 758 reads janaki, and indicates that these four 
activities refer to holes dug for stakes, to heavy clay, clay for chaff 
{thusamattika) and soil. 
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able if it was unintentional,^ if (he was) not thinking, 
if he did not know,^ if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer.® II 3 II 2 II 

The Tenth 

This is its key: 

Lying, insulting speech, slander, lines, then two on 
lying down, 

Except a learned man (be present), facts, very bad 
offence, digging. 

The First Division [38] 


1 =Below, pp, 229, 262, and Fm. iv. 125, 185, and cf, Vin, iii. 78 
(B.D. i. 136). 

2 C/. below, end of Pac. XI. 


ii. 


15 


EXPIATION (PlCITTIYA) XI 

... at Alavi in the chief shrine at Alavl. Now at 
that time the monks of Alavi, making repairs, were 
cutting down trees and having them cut down; and a 
certain monk of Alavi cut down a tree, and the devata 
living in that tree said to this monk: 

“ Do not, honoured sir, desiring to make an abode 
for yourself, cut dovm my abode.” 

This monk, taking no notice, cut it down, and in 
doing so, struck the arm of that devata’s son. Then it 
occurred to that devata: 

“ What now if I, just here, should deprive this monk 
of life ?” Then it occurred to that devata: 

“ But this would not be suiting in me, that I were, 
just here, to deprive this monk of life. What now if 
I were to tell this matter to the lord ?” 

Then this devata approached the lord, and having 
approached she told tins matter to the lord. 

“ Very good, devata, it is good that you, devata, did 
not deprive this monk of life. If today you, devata, 
had deprived this monk of life, you, devata, would also 
have produced much demerit. You go, devata; in a 
certain place there is a solitary tree, go you into it.” 

People looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, 
say^: 

“ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, cut 
down trees and have them cut down ? These recluses, 
sons of the Sakyans, are harming life that is one- 
facultied.”^ Monks heard these people who looked 
down upon, criticised, spread it about. Those who 
were modest monks looked down upon, criticised, spread 
it about, saying: 


‘ As in Pac. X. 
226 
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“ How can these monks of Alavi cut down trees and 
have them cut down ?” ... 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, cut down 
trees and had them cut down ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” they said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish men, cut down trees and have 
them cut down ? It is not, foolish men, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

For destruction of vegetable growth^ there is an 
offence of expiation.” ]) 1 1| 


Vegetable groioth means: there are five kinds of propa- 
gation: (what is) propagated from roots, propagated 
from sterns,^ propagated from joints, propagated from 
cuttings,® and fifthly (what is) propagated from seeds.* 

Propagated from roots^ means: turmeric, ginger, orris 
root, white orris root, garlic,® black hellebore, khus- 


^ hhulagama ; translation taken from Mrs. Rhys Davids, To Become 
or not to Become, p. 1 18. Fif . 761 says gdmo ti rdsi, and that standing 
green grass and trees is a synonym for hhutagdma. BiaL i, 6 has 
‘‘ growing plants ” for this word. This rule is referred to at DhA. 
ill. 302; SnA, 3. At Miln. 266 the destruction of bhutagd^na is said 
to -be no sin in the eyes of the world, but a sin in the teaching of 
the Jina (an epithet for both Gotama and the Jain, Mahavira). 
0/, M. i. 180=iii. 34. ^ khandkabtja, 

^ aggabija. Dial. i. 6: propagated from buddings/’ with note 
that “ it may mean graftings ’ if the art of grafting was then known 
in the Ganges valley.” But the plants mentioned could not be 
propagated by buddings, which, moreover, does not seem to be 
a recognised botanical term. These plants are propagated by 
cuttings. 

^ For this list, cf. B. i. 5, iii. 44, 47 iii. 40, 42, “ things 

grown from tubers, or shoots, or berries, or joints, or fifthly from 
seeds”), iii. 54 iii. 46, ‘‘root-seed, trunk-seed, seed 

from shoots, seed from joints, grain-seed, making five in all”); 
ef. BA. 77, S A AL 272. 

® Cf. BA. 81 to end of |] 1 1| below. 

® ativisd, or dried ginger; an antidote to poison. 
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khus/ nut-grass,® or whatever others are born frona a 
root, arise from a root ; this means propagated from roots. 
Propagated from stems means : the fig-tree,® the banyan- 
tree, (a kind of) fig-tree,* (another kind of) fig-tree,® 
the Indian cedar wood,® the wood-apple,® or whatever 
others are born from a stem, arise from a stem; this 
means propagated from stems. 

Propagated from joints means; sugar-ca-ne, bamboo, 
reeds or whatever others are born from a knot, arise 
from a knot®; this means propagated from joints. 
Propagated from cuttings means: basil,® camel- 

^ usira, probably Andropogon muricatum. Cf. below, p. 240, 
where one of the four kinds of stools or settees (koccha) is made of 
usira. At Yin. ii. 130 one of the three kinds of fans allowed is made 
of usira. In some parts of the East the roots are woven into sweet- 
smelling mats and baskets and are used in making perfume. 

^ bhaddmnuttaha^ probably Cyperus rotundus. Has underground 
edible tubers. See Yin. L 201, where these roots (or tubers) are 
allowed medicinally for flavouring foods which otherwise would be 
too unpalatable for ill monks to take. Decoction of these roots 
used today in Ceylon as medicine for fever and stomach complaints. 
^ This list is the same as that at S, v. 96. 

^ filakhha^ probably Ficus infectoria. Wave-leafed,’’ as at 
K.S, V. 80, is not a sufficient differentiation and is not the botanical 
name of any of the vast family of figs. 

® udumbara, probably Ficus glomerata; of bunchy habit. 

® Or Toon tree, kacchaka. Cedar suggested at K.S. v. 80. 
P.E.D, gives Cedrela Toona; Path of Purity II. 210 i-^Yism. 183), 
black fig.” 

^ kapithana. Var. readings are kapitthaka^ kapitthana, kapittana- 
P.E.D. says that it is the tree Thespesia populneoides, as does 
Childers under kapltano. K.S. y, 80 md Path of Purity II. 210, 
both reading kapitthaka, render by ‘ ■ wood-apple.” The Dictionaries, 
placing ‘‘wood-apple” under kapittha, call it Feronia 

elephantum. There is, however, no family connection between 
Thespesia populneoides and Feronia elephantum. The former has 
a hard, dry, inedible fruit; the latter an edible fruit with a hard 
woody shell filled with a soft pulp, also used for medicinal purposes. 
Neither is a fig-tree (as tentatively suggested at iC./S. v. 80), but 
Feronia is more like a fig, and would be meant if we were certain 
that the context was suggesting a tree with an edible fruit. 

® pabba, joint, knot or section. Word hitherto translated as. 
joint ” is pAu/w. 

® ajjuka. P.E.D. and C.P.D, give Ocimum gratissimum. Prob- 
ably the ordinary basil, Ocimum basilicum, is meant, as 0. gratis- 
simum is sometimes used as a synonym for this. 
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grass/ a kind of andropogon/ or whatever others are 
born from a cutting, arise from a cutting; this means 
propagated from cuttings. 

Propagated from seeds means: grain, pulses,® or what- 
ever others are born from a seed, arise from a seed; this 
means propagated from seeds. II 1 II 

If he thinks that it is a seed when it is a seed (and) 
cuts it or has it cut or breaks it or has it broken or 
cooks it or has it cooked, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is a seed (and) cuts 
it ... or has it cooked, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it is not a seed when it is a 
seed (and) cuts it . . . or has it cooked, there is no 
offence. If he thinks that it is a seed when it is not a 
seed, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in 
doubt as to whether it is not a seed, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is not a seed when 
it is not a seed, there is no offence. |j 2 1| 

There is no offence if he speaks, saying: “ Find this, 
give this, convey this, this is wanted, make this allow- 
able ” ; if it was unintentional, if (he was) not thinking, 
if he did not know; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer.* II 3 II 2 II 

The First 


^ phamjjaka=bhutanaka, Ja. vi. 536. Ciiilders calls it the plant 
mrmrana, which, according to Monier-Wiliiams, is the plant mam- 
vaha, (I cannot discover what is meant by this.) P,E.D. calls 
bhutanaha^ Andropogon schoenanthns. Camel-grass yields aromatic 
oil, mostly used for medicinal purposes. 

^ hirwelay occurring also at Ja. vi. 537. P.E.D. suggests as above. 
Monier- Williams ^ves hnvela, & kind of perfume a kind 
of drug and perfume (=MZa, bdlaka). Under bdla he gives ‘'a 
kind of perfume or fragrant grass, Andropogon schoenanthus.'' 
Childers also gives hiriveram, a perfume, Andropogon schoenanthns. 
AO/. ^.D. i. 83, n, 3. 

^ 0/ above, end of Pac. X; also below, p. 262, and Vin. iv. 125. 
VA. 766 says that the clauses “ Find this,” etc., refer to medicines 
made from roots, to roots and leaves, to trees or creepers, to flowers 
and fruits, and to trees or creepers or fruits respectively. VA, 767 
refers to an anujdndmi at Fm. ii. 109, in which monks are allowed 
to eat fruit that has become allowable to recluses in five ways. 



EXPIATION (PiCITTIYA) XII 

... at Kosambi in Ghosita’s monastery. Now at 
that time the venerable Channa, having indulged in 
bad habits,^ being examined for an offence^ in the midst 
of the Order, shelved the question(s) by (asking) others,® 
saying, “ Who has committed 1 What has he com- 
mitted ? On what ground has he committed ? How 
has he committed ? What do you say ? Why do you 
say (it) 1” Those who were modest monks ... spread 
it about, saying: 

“ How can the venerable Channa, being examined 
for an offence in the midst of the Order, shelve the 
question(s) by (asking) others, saying: ‘ Who has 
committed ... Why do you say (it) 1’ ” . . . 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, being examined for an 
offence in the midst of the Order . . . saying, ‘ . . . Why 
do you say (it) ?’ ? [85] . . . It is not, foolish man, for 
pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased ...” and 
having rebuked him and given reasoned talk, he ad- 
dressed the monks, saying : 

“Well then, monks, let the Order bring a charge of 
evasion* against the monk, Channa. And thus, monks, 
should he be charged: the Order should be informed 


^ As at B.D. i. 309. Of. Channa at Tin. ii. 292, D. ii, 154. 

^ At Tin. ii. 88, when monks charge a monk with failure in con- 
duct, dcaravipatti, there is a legal question arising out of censure. 

^ annen’ annam paticarati ; of. sAove, p. 164. 

* annavadaham ropetu. An^vadaka is the person who prevari- 
cates, who evades the issue by talking about something else, “ who 
prefers to talk about something else, shuffing and evading the thing 
in question” {C.P.D.). Verbal evasion only is meant, see Old 
Oomy. 
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by an experienced, competent monk, saying; ‘ Honoured 
sirs, let the Order listen to me. This monk, Channa, 
being examined for an offence in the midst of the Order, 
shelved the question(s) by (asking) others. If it seems 
right to the Order, the Order should bring a charge of 
evasion against the monk, Channa. This is the motion. 
Honoured sirs, let the Order listen to me. This monk, 
Channa . . . by (asking) others. The Order brings a 
charge of evasion against the monk, Channa. If the 
bringing of a charge of evasion against the monk, 
Channa, seems right to the venerable ones, let them be 
silent; if it does not seem right, they should speak. 
A charge of evasion is brought by the Order against 
the monk, Channa, and it is right ... So do I under- 
stand.’ ” 

Then the lord having rebuked the venerable Chaima 
in many a figure for his difficulty in maintaining him- 
self ... “ . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training 

should be set forth: 

In evasion,^ there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 1 1| 

Now at that time the venerable Channa, being 
examined for an offence in the midst of the Order, 
thinking, “ Shelving the question(s) by (asking) others, 
I will fall into an offence,” (so) having become silent, 
he vexed* the Order. Those who were modest monks 
. . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the venerable Channa, being examined 
for an offence in the midst of the Order, having become 
silent, vex the Order ?” ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Channa, being 
examined for an offence in the midst of the Order, having 
become silent, vexed the Order ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 


^ annavddalce. 

^ tunhihhuto samgham mkeseti. VA. 770 says that vihesaka, 
vexing, is a name for becoming silent. 
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Tl^ enlightened one, the lord, rebSed“him, saW: 

How can you, foolish man . . . vex the Order ? 
It IS not, foolish man, for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased . . ” and having rebuked him and given 

reasoned talk, he addressed the monks, saying: 

Well then, monks, let the Order bring a charge of 
vexmgi against the monk, Channa. And thus, monks 
. . . (as above in ||lj|; instead of evasion read vexing: 
mstead of shelving the question(s) by (asking) others 
rmd having become silent, he vexes the Order) . 
should this^ rule of training be set forth : 

In evasion, in vexing, there is an offence of 
expiation.’’^* Ijgjl [ 36 ] 


J'tasmw means: being examined in the midst of the 
example^ or for an offence, not wishing to 
peak of It, not wishing to brmg it forward,^ he shelves 

SmmittfdTwI (asking) others, saying: ‘Who has 
committed? What has he committed? On what 

committed ? How has he committed * 
eraslo^ ?’-this. means 

Vexing means: being examined in the midst of the 

spi S r to 

become silpiif h ^®^^g t® it forward, having 

If he 1? the^Order~this means vexing. 

II he IS not being charged with evasion (but) is beine- 

rr?ffenc?rj,f - aHlmpt of 

wishW tnT-’ to speak of i^ not 

bv (asfinvl ^ forward, he shelves the question(s) 
Wh? others, saymg: Who has committed ? . 

S TfT •• is an offence of wrOn^ 

g- If he IS not being charged with vexing (but) fs 

^ vihesaJcam ropetu. 

told mottet'twrfertoSd’Si,!"^' ™ ‘•'”- 
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being examined . . . not wishing to speak of it, not 
wishing to bring it forward, having become silent, he 
vexes the Order, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is being charged with evasion (and) is being 
examined . . . he shelves the question(s) by (asking) 
others, saying; ‘ . . . Why do you say (it) f , there is 
an offence of expiation. If he is being charged with 
vexing (and) is being examined . . . having become 
silent, he vexes the Order, there is an offence of ex- 
piation. II 1 j| 

If he thinks that it is a legally valid act when it is 
a legally valid act, in evasion, in vexing, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it is a legally valid act, in evasion, in vexing, there is 
an offence of expiation. If he thinks that it is not a 
legally valid act^ when it is a legally valid act, in evasion, 
in vexing, there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks 
that it is a legally valid act when it is not a legally 
valid act, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
is in doubt as to whether it is not a legally valid act, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it is not a legally valid act when it is not a legally valid 
act, there is no offence.^ || 2 1| 

There is no offence if, not knowing, he asks; if, being 
ill, he does not speak; if, thinking: ‘ Quarrel or dispute 
or strife or contention will come to be for the Order,’ 
he does not speak; if, thinking: ‘ There will come to be 
schism in the Order or dissension in the Order,’® he 
does not speak; if, thinking: ‘He will carry out an 
(official) act* according to what is not the rule,® or by 


^ adkammakamma^ Fm. i- 317. 

2 C/. B.D, i. 302, 307, 313, 327; below, p. 237. 

^ Cf. Yin. iv. 128, 153, 217. Samghahheda and samghardji dis- 
cussed at Yin. ii. 303; referred to at YbhA. 428. 

^ Six kinds of ^amwa, official acts, given at Yin, i. 317. 

® adhammena. Cf. Yin. i. 115, where it is allowed to protest 
against an (official) act that is being conducted according to what 
is not the rule. 
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an incomplete congregation/ or against one who is not 
suitable for an (official) act,’^ be does not speak; if be 
is mad, if be is tbe first wrong-doer. j| 3 1| 3 1| 

Tbe Second 


‘ vaggena, hj a section only of the Order, not all the members 
being present. Cf. Yin. i. 108, 111; also below, p. 269, and Yin. 
iv. 126. 

^ na kammdraka. Cf. Yin. iv. 126, 152, 153; v. 221. 


EXPIATION (PlCITTIYA) XIII 

. . . at Rajagaha in tlie Bamboo Grove at the 
squirrels’ feeding-place. Now at that time the venerable 
Dabba, the Mallian, assigned lodgings to the Order and 
distributed meals.^ Now at that time monks who 
were followers of Mettiya and Bhummaj aka were newly 
ordained as well as of little merit ; [37] they obtained 
whatever inferior lodgings belonged to the “Order and 
inferior meals. ^ These made monks look down upon® 
the venerable Dabba, the Mallian, saying: 

“ Dabba, the Mallian, assigns lodgings through 
favouritism^ and distributes meals through favouritism?’ 

Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can monks who are followers of Mettiya and 
Bhummaj aka make monks look down upon the vener- 
able Dabba, the Mallian ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, made monks 
look down upon Dabba, the Mallian ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, make monks look down 
upon Dabba, the Mallian ? It is not, foolish men, for 
pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

In making (someone) look down upon,® there is an 
offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. l|l|r 

^ Of. Vin. iii. 158 {—B.D. i. 272 £f.) and Tin. iv. 154. 

= Of Vin. iii. im=B.D. \. 276. 

® ujjhdfenti. VA. 770 says amjdnapenti avannaya olokdpenti 
Idmaicato va dntapenti ti attho ; cf. above, p. 2, n. 3, on ujjkayanti. 

* chanddya=pakkhapdtena, VA, ^^\. 

® ujjMpanake ; in full probably meaning “in making a monk 
look down upon another monk,” see Old Corny, below. 
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Now at that time monks who were followers of Mettiya 
and Bhummajaka thought: “ Making (someone) look 
down upon is forbidden by the lord, (but) this much shall 
the monks hear,” and in the neighbourhood of monks, 
they criticised^ the venerable Dabba, the Mallian, saying : 

“ Dabba, the Mallian, assigns lodgings through 
favouritism and distributes meals through favouritism.” 

Those who were modest monks ... (as in ||1]|; 
instead of “ make monks look down upon ” read 
“ criticise ”)...“... And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth : 

In making (someone) look down upon, in criticising,® 
there is an offence of expiation.” || 2 1| 

Making [someone) look down upon means : if he makes 
(someone) look down upon or if he criticises one who is 
ordained, desiring to bring blame, desiring to bring 
discredit, desiring to bring shame® to one who is ordained 
(and) agreed upon by the Order as assigner of lodgings 
or as distributor of meals or as apportioner of conjey or as 
apportioner of fruit or as apportioner of solid foods or as 
disposer of trifles,^ there is an offence of expiation. |[ 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is a legally valid act when it is 
a legally valid act, in making (someone) look down 

^ JcMyanti, KMyat% Skrt. ksiyate is explained in the Dictionaries 
to mean “to be exhausted, to waste away, to become dejected, to 
fall away from’’ (P.E.D.); geht zu Ende ” (Geigex, Pali Lit,, 
p. 115); “to wane, to decrease, to be diminished, to waste away, 
perish ” (Monier-Williams). But VA. 296, 771 gives pakasenti, to 
show up, illustrate, explain, make known, give information about 
{P.E,D.). Cf, above, p. 2, n. 4. 

^ kUyanake — i.e,, the action of a person. P.E^D. calls this “ a 
falling-away offence (legal term denoting the falling away from a 
consent once given),” as in Fac. 79, 81 (khiyadhamma); also see 
Vin. ii. 94, 100, A. hi. 269, iv, 374. 

^ manku, lit. staggering, so shock, confusion, shame; see V. v. 
This trio also occurs below, p. 280. 

^ Cf. Yin. iv, 155.^ At Yin. ii. 176 f. the qualifications that a 
monk appointed “ distributor,” etc., should possess, are given. 
The items that the last, appaimUakavissajjaka, is to dispose of, are 
enumerated at Yin. ii. 177. Cf also A. hi. 275. 
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upon, in criticising, there is an offence of expiation. If 
he is in doubt as to whether it is a legally valid act, in 
making (someone) look down upon, in criticising, there 
is an offence of expiation. If he thinks that it is not 
a legally valid act when it is a legally valid act, in 
making (someone) look down upon, in criticising, there 
is an offence of expiation. If he makes (someone) look 
down upon or if he criticises one who is not ordained, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he makes (some- 
one) look down upon or if he criticises one who is ordained 
or one who is not ordained, desiring to bring blame, 
desiring to bring discredit, desiring to bring shame to 
one who is ordained (but) not agreed upon by the Order 
as assignor of lodgings ... as disposer of trifles [38] 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he makes (some- 
one) look down upon or if he criticises one who is ordained 
or one who is not ordained, desiring to blame, desiring 
to bring discredit, desiring to bring shame to one who is 
not ordained, (but) agreed upon or not agreed upon by 
the Order as assigner of lodgings ... or as disposer of 
trifles, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks 
that it is a legally valid act when it is not a legally 
valid act, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it is not a legally valid act, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is 
not a legally valid act when it is not a legally valid act, 
there is no offence,^ || 2 1| 

There is no offence if he makes (someone) look down 
upon or if he criticises one acting by nature from desire, 
from hatred, from stupidity, from fear®; if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer.® i| 3 1| 3 11 

The Third 

* Cf. B.D. i. 302, 307, 313, 327 ; above, p. 233, and Vin. iv. 155. 

^ These are the four abatis. Only a monk not endowed with 
them can be appointed a distributor of the various items mentioned 
here and in other parts of Vin. See Vin. ii. 176 f. ; also cf. the 
“ silver-remover,” above, p. 104:, the assigner of bowls, above, 
p. 122, and Vin. iii. 183, 185; see B.D. i. 323, n. 7, for further 
references. ® Cf. Vin. iv. 155. 
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... at SavattM ia the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time, monks preparing lodg- 
ings^ in winter-time in the open air, drying their bodies 
in the sun, when the time was announced,^ setting forth 
neither removed® them nor had them removed, (but) 
set forth without having asked (for permission).* The 
lodgings became damp.® Those who were modest 
monks . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can monks, preparing lodgings in the open air, 
setting forth, neither remove them nor have them re- 
moved, (but) set forth without having asked (for per- 
mission, so that) the lodgings are (left) damp 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord. ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks preparing 
lodgings in the open air . . . (left) damp 1 . . . And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth : 

Whatever monk, spreading® or having spread in the 


^ A definition of sendsana given at Ybh. 251 is a catalogue of 
things to sit and lie on, various types of buildings, caves, etc. It 
does not include seyya, obviously thought of as a sendsana, below, 
p. 244. VbJiA. 365 merely says that if he sleeps and sits there, it 
is a lodging.’’ 

^ YA, 770 says, for the gruel meal.” 

^ uddharati. Same word as ubbhata {+hathina) of Nissag. 

^ andpucchd, Cf. dpncchd SLnd and° at Yin. iv. 100, 101, 165, 166. 
Cf. also Yin. ii. 211, where monks set out without asking permission 
as to the lodgings. It is there said, and cf. Old Corny, below, that 
a monk, or, failing him, a probationer, or, failing him, a monastery- 
attendant should be asked for permission; this is in order that such 
a person may take care of the lodgings during the monks’ absence. 

® ovcUtham hoti. VA. 770 says that what remained became damp 
owing to the snow and rain. OvaUha occurs above, p. 224, in con- 
nection with heaps of clay and soil. 

® santharitvd. Cf AboYe, p. 72, n. 1, but not used in that sense 
here. 
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open air a coucli or a chair or a mattress or a stooP 
belonging to the Order, setting forth, should neither 
remove it nor have it removed, or should go away 
without asking (for permission), there is an offence of 
expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. |1 1 11 

Now at that time monks, staying in the open air, 
were bringing back^ lodgings early in the morning. 
Now the lord saw these monks bringing back lodgings 
early in the morning, and seeing them, in this connec- 
tion, on this occasion, having given reasoned talk, he 
addressed the monks, saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, for the eight months (of the 
time) not appointed for keeping the rains® [39] to put 
aside lodgings in a hut^ or at the foot of a tree, wherever 
crows or vultures do not leave droppings.”® j| 2 1| 1 1| 

Whatever means; ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Belonging to the Order means: it comes to be given to 
the Order, handed over to it.® 

^ koccha. See Old below. Vin, Texts i. 34, n., says, it is 

apparently therefore of wicker work.” Called at Vin, Texts iii. 165 
ii. 149) “ a cane-bottomed chair.’’ Allowed at Vin. ii, 149. 

2 atiharanti, or removing from one place to another. 

^ avassika-samkete. At Vin, i. 298 vassika-samkete is one of the 
five occasions when a monk may lay aside his outer cloak. Samketa 
at B.D. i. was rendered “ rendezvous z.c., an appointment, an 
appointed time. See Vin. Texts ii. 234, n., on this word. At Vin. 
i. 107 it is an offence of wrong-doing to recite the Patimokkha in 
cell after ceil without making a rendezvous or appointment {asamke- 
tena), since incoming monks did not know where the uposatha was 
to be held. VA. 772 says that the four months of the cold and the 
four months of the hot seasons are the eight months not thus 
appointed {eva?n apannatte) as months of the rains. 

^ mandape. VA. 772 says, ‘- a mandapa (shed or hut) of sdkM 
(branches), or a mandapa of padara {hosLidSj planks of wood; or this 
might be a man^pa in a crevice). 

^ N.B. — This is not a sikhhdpaday rule, but an anujdndmi, 

allowance.” ® Of. above, p. 161. 
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Couch means there are four (kinds of) conch: a long 
one,^ one with slats,^ one, with cnrved legs/ one ^'with 
removable legs.^ , , , ■ 

Chair means: there are four (kinds of) chair: a long 
one, one with slats, one with curved legs, one with 
removable legs.^ 

Mattress means: there are five (kinds of) mattress: a 
mattress (made) of wool, a mattress (made) of cotton- 
cloth, a mattress (made) of bark, a mattress (made) of 
^i^a-grass, a mattress (made) of leaves/ 

Stool means: made of bark or made of khus-khns® or 
made of munja-gmss or made of reeds®; it is bound, 
having tucked them in/® 

Spreading means: himself spreading. 


^ This definition of manca occurs at Yin, iv. 168, 169; 365. 

These four kinds of couches and four kinds of chairs are allowed 
at Yin. ii. 149. 

2 masdraka, YA. 773 says, “ it is made by boring a hole into the 
feet of the couch, and putting a knotched end through there.’" 

^ bundikahaddha. VA. 773 says, “ it is made by holding the 
bedstead together, having burnt the feet of the couch with knotched 
ends."" 

^ kulirapddaka, or carved. VA, 773, made with feet like the 
feet of horses, rams, etc. Whatever has curved feet {vankapadako, 
lit. curved as to the feet) is called kullrapddaka "" (lit. a crab -footer). 

® dhaccapddaka, VA. 774 says that it is made by piercing the 
leg (ange). Then having pierced the knotched end, putting a knot 
tluough there, and giving a pin (or peg, dnim) above, the couch that 
is made should be called an dhaccapddakaV This probably means 
that the pin can be removed at pleasure, when the couch would 
collapse. At Yin. iv. 46 it is defined as ange 'vijjhitvd tkito hoti, 
standing, having pierced the leg — i.e., having put the pin through. 
Ahacca-pddaka means lit. a ‘‘ take-away footer "" — i.e.y one whose 
feet can be taken away. 

6 iv. 168, 169, VbJiA. 365. 

^ Same definition given at VbhA. 365. These five kinds of bJiisi 
are allowed at Yin. ii. 150. Cf. above, p. 47, n. 1, on bhisi. 

® ustra^ one of the plants ‘‘propagated from roots,"’ rf. above, 

p. 228. 

® babbaja, or bulrushes. Shoes made of this and of munja-gT&ss 
were not to be worn, Yin. i. 190. 

ante samvethetvd baddham hoii. F.A. 774 says that it is bound 
in the middle and spread out above and below. The middle, being 
made of the hides of lions and tigers, gives the the appear- 

ance of being made of gold. 
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Having spread^ means: making another spread. If 
he makes one who is not ordained spread (it), it is an 
impediment^ for him.® If he makes one who is ordained 
spread it, there is an impediment for the one who 
spreads (it).^ 

Setting forth, should neither remove means: should 
not himself remove it. 

Nor have it removed means: should not make another 
remove it. 

Or should go away without ashing {for permission) 
means: not asking a monk or a novice or a monastery 
attendant (for permission),® if he goes further than the 
outward stone-throw of a man of average height,® there 
is an offence of expiation. || 1 U 

If he thinks that it belongs to the Order’ when it 
belongs to the Order, spreading it or having it spread 
in the open, setting forth should neither remove it nor 
have it removed, or should go away without asking (for 
permission), there is an offence of expiation. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it belongs to the Order . . . 
there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks that it 
belongs to an individual when it belongs to the Order, 
spreading it or ... in the open air . . . without 
having asked (for permission), there is an offence of 
expiation. If it is a carpet® or a bed-cover® or a ground- 


1 Causative. 

2 palibodka, or obstacle, obstruction. Cf. Vin. Texts ii. 157, n. 2. 

® VA. 774, for the one who causes it to be spread out. 

^ santhdmka, at Vin. ii. 113, 116, 148, meaning a (iino-grass) mat. 
Here it must refer to the person spreading out the things. 

® Cf. Vin. ii. 211. « Cf B.D. i. 7i=Vm. iii. 46. 

7 0/. Pac. XV, XVI. 

® cimilika. At Vin. ii. 150 monks are allowed to use cola, cotton- 
cloth, as a cilimikd. Ed. Vin. Texts iii. 167, n. 2, says, cilimikd 
may be a “ rug. ... It is probably the same word as, or con- 
nected with, cimilika.” See same note for Bu.’s definition of this 
word. Here he says, FA. 775, when the earth is prepared with 
plaster it is made for preserving its texture, spreading it below, 
they spread out a katasdraka (a mat for sitting on or lying on) above. 

® uttaratthara'^, see above, p. 46, n. 3. 

II. 


16 
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covering^ or a straw-mat® or an animal’s skin® or a 
mat for tke feet* or a wooden chair,® spreading it or 
having it spread in the open air, setting forth should 
neither remove it nor have it removed, or should go 
away without having asked (for permission), there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it belongs to 
the Order when it belongs to an individual, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it belongs to an individual, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thiuks that it belongs to an individual 
when it belongs to an individual (but) to another indi- 
vidual, there is an offence of wrong-doing; if it belongs 
to the individual himself, there is no offence. II 2 II 

There is no offence if, having removed it, he goes 
away; if, having caused it to be removed, he goes 
away; if, having asked (for permission), he goes away; 
if, drying himself in the sun, he goes away® ; if it comes 
to be taken possession of by something'^; if there are 
accidents®; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 
113112 II 

The Fourth [40] 

^ bhummaitharana, see above, p. 46, n. 4. 

^ tattikd. VA. 776 says, “made of palm-ieaves or of bark/’ Cf, 
Jd. L in, Vism-. 97, 

^ cammakhmida. At Yin, ii. 122 this was allowed as a water 
vessel {vdraka). Above it means a skin used as a mat, as at MUn, 
366 and Vis7n. 99 (translated P. Purity, p. 115, “ piece of leather ”), 
^ pddapuneham. At Yin, ii. 174 monks are allowed to use a bear- 
skin, a piece of drapery (cakkali), and a little piece of cloth as a 
pddapuncham. This, according to Yin. Texts iii. 218, is a mat to 
wipe the feet on, not to sit upon. VA, 776 says that it is made of 
rope and rags for wiping the feet on. 

« phalaka-pitha, a chair (made) of a board, plank or slips of wood. 
Also called at VA. 776 ddrumayapitka, a chair made of wood. 

® otdpento gaccJiati. VA. 776 says there is no oifence if, drying him- 
self in the heat of the sun, he thinks, ‘ Coming back! will remove it.’ 

kenaci palibuddkam hoti. VA . 7 76 says that if a senior monk, turn- 
ing (the owner) out {uUMpetvd)^ takes it, if a yakkha or a departed 
one, coming along, sits on it, or if some rsi, coming along, takes it, or if 
lions and tigers stand on it, the lodging becomes taken possession of. 

® dpaddsu — i.e., VA. 777 says there is no oifence if there are 
accidents {antardya) to those leading the brahma-life for their life- 
time. C/. Pac. XV, XVL 
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. . . at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of seventeen 
monks were companions. Staying, they just stayed 
together, setting forth, they just set forth together. 
These, spreading^ a sleeping-place in a certain dwelling 
belonging to the Order, setting forth, neither removed 
it nor had it removed, (but) set forth without having 
asked (for permission). The lodging became eaten by 
white ants. Those who were modest monks . . . spread 
it about, saying; 

“ How can this group of seventeen monks, spreading 
a sleeping-place in a dwelling belonging to the Order, 
setting forth, neither remove it nor have it removed, 
(but) set forth without having asked (for permission, 
so that) the lodging is eaten by white ants ?” Then 
these monks told this matter to the lord. ... He 
said: 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that the group of 
seventeen monks ... belonging to the Order, setting 
forth neither removed it . . . eaten by white ants ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enhghtened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men ... eaten by 
white ants ? It is not, monks, for pleasmg those who 
are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, spreading a sleeping-place or having 
it spread in a dwelling belonging to the Order, setting 
forth, should neither remove it nor have it removed, or 
should go away without asking (for permission), there 
is an offence of expiation.” |j 1 1| 


^ santharitvd, p. xxii. 
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Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Belonging to the Order means: it comes to be given to 
the Order, handed over to it.^ 

Sleeping-place^ means: a mattress,® a carpet,^ a bed- 
cover, a ground-covering, a straw mat, an animal’s 
skin,* a piece of cloth for sitting on,® a sheet,® a grass- 
mat,^ a leaf mat. 

Spreading means: himself spreading.® 

Having spread means: making another spread.® 

Setting forth, should neither remove it means: should 
not himself remove it.® 

Nor have it removed means: should not make another 
remove it.® 

Or should go away without ashing [for permission) 
means: not asking a monk or a novice or [41] a monas- 
tery-attendant (for permission), if he goes further than 
the fence of a fenced-in monastery, there is an offence 
of expiation; if he goes further than the precincts® of a 
monastery not fenced-in, there is an offence of expiation. 

mil 

If he thinks that it belongs to the Order*® when it 
belongs to the Order, spreading a sleeping-place or 
having it spread, setting forth should neither remove it 
nor have it removed, or should go away without asking 
(for permission) there is an offence of expiation. If he 
is in doubt as to whether it belongs to the Order . . . 
without askiug (for permission), there is an offence of 
expiation. If he thinks that it belongs to an individual 


‘ Cf. above, pp. 161, 239. 

^ Another definition of seyya given above, p. 196. 

® (y. above, p. 471. 

* Of above, p. 241, for this and the next four words. 

® nisidana. Defined at Tin. iii. 232, iv. 123, 171. 

® paccattham^a. Bu. &t VA. Ill calls it paudro Ao/aw, a cloak 
(mantle ?), a rug or cover with long hair. 

’’ tina-santhara. VA. Ill says a mat of any grasses whatsoever; 
the same for a leaf-mat. ^ Gf. above, p. 241. 

« upacSra. C/. Pac. XIV, XVI. 
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wlien. it belongs to the Order, spreading a sleeping- 
place ... or should go away without asking (for per- 
mission), there is an offence of expiation. If, spreading 
a sleeping-place or having it spread in the precincts of 
a dwelling-place^ or in an assembly-room^ or in a 
hut® or at the foot of a tree,* setting forth should 
neither remove it . . . or should go away without 
asking (for permission), there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. 

If, spreading a couch or a chair or having it spread 
in a monastery or in the precincts of a monastery or 
in an assembly-room® or in a hut® or at the foot of a 
tree, setting forth should neither remove it ... or 
should go away without asking (for permission), there 
is an offence of wrong-doing.^ If he thinks that it 
belongs to the Order when it belongs to an individual, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt 
as to whether it belongs to an individual, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it belongs to 
an iudividual when it belongs to an individual (but) to 
another individual, there is an offence of wrong-doing; 
if it belongs to the individual himself, there is no offence. 

Pil' 

There is no offence if, having removed it, he goes away; 
if, having caused it to be removed, he goes away ; if, 
having asked (for permission), he goes away; if it comes 
to be taken possession of by something; if going with 
the expectation,® standing there, he asks (for per- 


^ VA. 778 says tliat tMs means a cell, parivena. 

^ upatthdnasdld, Cf. above, p. 194, n. 4. VA, 778 calls this 
parivenabhojanasdldy a refectory and cells. 

^ mandapa. Cf, above, p. 239, n. 4. VA. 778 says parivena- 
mandapo. ^ VA. 778 says pariveriarukkliamula, 

^ VA. 778 here merely says hhojanasdld, refectory. 

® VA. 778 here says that it is mavpiapa, whether covered or not, 
for the assembly of many people. 

Apparently not a pacittiya as there is not so much danger of 
the things being eaten by white ants if spread in these places, 
VA. 778. ® Bdpekhho. 
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mission); if lie becomes taken possession of by some- 
tbing^; if there are accidents; if he is mad, if be is the 
first wrong-doer.^ II 3 II 3 II 

The Fifth 

^ VA. 780, by full rivers, robber cbiefs, and is unable to return. 

2 Cf. Pac. XIV. 2, 3. 
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. . . at Savatthl in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks 
took possession of the best sleeping-places.^ The monks 
who were elders turned them away. Then it occurred 
to the group of six monks: 

“ What now if we, by some stratagem, should spend 
the rainy season^ in this very place ?” Then the group 
of six monks, encroaching upon® (the space intended for) 
monks who were elders, lay down in the sleeping-places, 
saying: 

“ He for whom it becomes too crowded may depart.” 
Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks lie down in sleeping- 
places, encroaching upon (the space intended for) monks 
who are elders ?” Then these monks told this matter 
to the lord. [42] ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, lay down in 
sleeping-places . . . for monks who are elders ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“How can you, foolish men, lie down in sleeping- 
places, encroaching upon (the space intended for) monks 
who are elders ? It is not, foolish men, for pleasing 


^ varaseyydyo faUbuddkanti==^Vin. ii. 166. For jpalibuddha, cf, 
above, pp. 242, 245/. ^ Cf. above, p. 208. 

^ anupakhajja=anupavisitvaB,QGOtdmg to Old Corny, and VA, 780. 
Word occurs again in Pae. XLIII and at Vin. ii. 213. Ed. Fm. 
Texts iii. 285, n. 3, says that sense intended in these three passages 
is the same, while it is different at Vin. ii. 88, there explained by 
Bu. as antopavisati. At Vin. i. 4^ the monk who shares the cell of 
his preceptor is not to sit down so as to encroach upon the elders 
{na there bhikkhu anupakhajja nisiditahharp). 
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those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should he set forth: 

Whatever monk should lie down in a sleeping-place 
in a dw-elling belonging to the Order,' knowing that he 
is encroaching upon (the space intended for) a monk 
arrived first, saying, ‘ He for whom it becomes too 
crowded may depart,’ doing it for just this object, not 
for another,^ there is an offence of expiation.” || 1 1] 

Whatever means : . . . 

A dwelling belonging to the Order means: it comes to 
be given to the Order, handed over to it.® 

He hnoivs^ means: he knows, thinking, ‘ He is an old 
man he knows, thinking, ‘He is an ill man he 
knows, thinldng, ‘ It was given to the Order.’ 

Encroaching wpon means: forcing a way into.® 

Should lie down in a sleeping-place means: if entering 
or departing he spreads a sleeping-place or has one 
spread in the precincts of a couch or a chair, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he sits down on it or 
lies down on it, there is an offence of expiation. 

Doing it for just this object, not for another means: 
there comes to be no other object whatever for which 
to lie down, encroaching, in a sleeping-place. || 1 1| 

If he thmks that it belongs to the Order when it 
belongs to the Order, (and) encroaching, lies down, there 
is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it belongs to the Order, (and) encroaching, lies 
down, there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks 
that it belongs to an individual when it belongs to the 
Order, (and) encroaching, hes down, there is an offence 
of expiation. If entering or departing, setting aside the 
precincts of a couch or chair, he spreads a sleeping- 

^ Gf. below, p. 352, and Fiw. iv, 149, 150. 

- df. Fm. iii. 266, and above, p. 244. 

^ Gf. above, p. 161. 

^ vuddlio ; therefore he should not be made to get up, VA. 780. 

® anwpavisitvd, or entering into=Fm. iv. 95. Gf. VA. 780. 
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place or causes one to be spread, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he sits down on it or lies down on it, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he spreads a 
sleeping-place or causes one to be spread in the precincts 
of a dwelling-place or in an assembly-room or in a hut 
or at the foot of a tree or m the open air,’- there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he sits down on it or lies 
down on it, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that it belongs to the Order when it belongs to 
an individual, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he is in doubt as to whether it belongs to an individual, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it belongs to an individual when it belongs to an in- 
dividual (but) to another individual, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing; if it belongs to the individual himself, 
there is no offence.^ Ij 2 II 

There is no offence if an ill man enters, if one pressed 
by cold or by heat enters, if there are accidents^; if he 
is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 || 2 1| 

The Sixth [43] 


Of. above, p. 241. 


2 Cf. Pac. XIV, XV. 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) XVII 

... at Savatthi^ in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. At that time the group of seventeen monks 
were repairiag a large dwelling-place in the neighbour- 
hood,® t hin king: “ We will spend the rains here.” 

The group of sis monks saw the group of seventeen, 
monks as they were repairing the dwelling-place, and 
seeing them, they said: 

“ Your reverences, this group of seventeen monks are 
repairing a dwelling-place. Come, we will turn them 
away.” 

Some spoke thus : “ Wait, your reverences, xmtil they 
have repaired it; when it is repaired, we will turn them 
away.” 

Then the group of six monks said to the group of 
seventeen monks: “ Go away,® your reverences, the 
dwelling-place belongs to* us.” 

“ Your reverences, should not this have been explained 
before, and we would have repaired another 

“ Your reverences, does not the dwelling-place belong 
to the Order ?” 

“ Yes, your reverences, the dwelling-place belongs to 
the Order.” 

“ Go away, your reverences, the dwelling-place belongs 
to us.” 

“ Your reverences, the dwelling-place is big® ; you 
stay, and we too will stay.” 


^ This story also forms introductory story to Culavagga VI. 11 = 
Vin. ii. 166. 

2 paccantima, adjoining, bordering, next to. 

^ uttheta, OT get up. ^ pdpurtdti, 

^ mahallaka, ssbid of a vibara at Vin. iii. 156 (=B.D. i. 267). A 
big building containing several rooms to accommodate a number of 
people (Tikd) ; implies a permanent building. 
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“ Go away, your reverences, the dwelling-place belongs 
to US,” and angry, displeased, taking them by the throat 
they threw them out. These being thrown out, wept. 
Monks said (to them) : 

“ Why do you, your reverences, weep 

“Your reverences, this group of six monks, angry, 
displeased threw us out of a dwelling-place belonging 
to the Order.” 

Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks, angry, displeased, 
throw out monks from a dwelling-place belonging to 
the Order 1” Then these monks told this matter to the 
lord. ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that you, angry and 
displeased . . . to the Order?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, angry . . . belonging 
to the Order ? Foolish men, it is not for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, angry, displeased, should throw out 
a monk or cause him to be thrown out from a dwelling- 
place belonging to the Order, there is an offence of 
expiation.” ||11| 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. [44] 

Mo«7c^ means: another monk. 

Angry, displeased^ means: dissatisfied, the mind 
worsened, stubborn. 

A dwelling-place belonging to the Order means: it comes 
to be given to the Order, handed over to it.® 

Should throw out means : if, taking (him) in the room* 
he throws him out on to the verandah,® there is an 

1 Acc. ® Of. B.D. i. 281 = Fi». iii. 163. 

3 Cf. Vin. iii. 266, iv. 41, 43. * gabbhe. 

® pamukham, house-front. 
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offence of expiation. If, taking him on the verandah, 
he throws him outside,^ there is an offence of expiation. 
If, with one effort® he makes him pass through many 
doors, there is an offence of expiation. 

Should cause him to he thrown out means : if he com- 
mands another, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
When once commanded, if he makes him pass through 
many doors, there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it belongs to the Order® when it 
belongs to the Order, (and) angry, displeased, throws 
him out or causes him to be thrown out, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it belongs to the Order, (and) angry . . . causes him 
to be thrown out, there is an offence of expiation. If 
he thinks that it belongs to an individual when it belongs 
to the Order, (and) angry ... to be thrown out, there 
is an offence of expiation. If he throws out or causes 
his requisites to be thrown out, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he throws (a monk) out or causes 
(him) to be thrown out from the precincts of a dwelling- 
place or from an assembly-room or from a hut or from 
the foot of a tree or from the open air, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he throws out or causes his 
requisites to be thrown out, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he throws out or causes one who is 
not ordahied to be thrown out from a dwelling-place or 
from the precincts of a dwelling-place . . . or from the 
open air, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
throws out or causes his requisites to be thrown out, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it belongs to the Order when it belongs to an individual, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is doubtful 
as to whether it belongs to an individual, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it belongs to 
an individual when it belongs to an individual, (but) 
to another individual, there is an offence of wrong- 


1 Le., out of the compound. ^ payoga, ot action, thrust. 

^ C/. Pac. XIV-XVI. 
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doing; if it belongs to the individual himself, there is no 
offence. || 2 H 


There is no offence if he throws out or causes one who 
is not scrupulous to be thrown out, if he throws out or 
causes his requisites to be thrown out ; if he throws out 
or causes to be thrown out one who is mad, if he throws 
out or causes his requisites to be thrown out ; if he throws 
out or causes to be thro-wn out one who makes strife, 
one who makes quarrels, one who makes contention, one 
who makes brawls, one who makes disputes in the 
Order,’- if he throws out or causes his requisites to be 
thrown out; if he throws out or causes to be thrown 
out a novice or one who shares a ceil or one who is not 
proceeding fitly,® if he throws out or causes his requisites 
to be thrown out; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer. II 3 II 2 II 


The Seventh 


^ These same words said of the nun Candakali at Vin. iv. 230. 
See also Vin. i. 328; and A. iii. 252, -where five dangers to be expected 
for such a monk are enumerated. 

2 na sammdvattanta. 


EXPIATION (PlCITTIYA) XVIII 

... at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that [45] time two monks (were) 
in a lofty cell with an upper part,^ in a dwelling-place 
belonging to the Order; one lived below, one above. 
The monk above sat down suddenly on a couch with 
removable feet.^ The foot of the couch, falling off,® 
hit* the lower monk on the head, (and) this monk 
uttered a cry of distress. Monks, running up, said to 
this monk: 

“Why do you, your reverence, utter a cry of dis- 
tress ?” 

Then that monk told this matter to the monks. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can a monk, in a lofty cell with an upper part, 
in a dwelling-place belonging to the Order, sit down 
suddenly on a couch with removable feet 1” 

Then these monks told this matter to the lord. ... 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monk, in a lofty 
cell with an upper part, in a dwelling-place belonging to 
the Order, sat down suddenly on a couch with remov- 
able feet 1” . . . 


^ upari-vehdsa-kuti. Meaning is obscure. For vehdsa as above 
ground/’ see J5.Z). i. 79. VeMsa-kut% mems to be a lofty cell, as 
Old Qomy, says it is one wMcb will not knock tbe bead of a man 
of medium height. P.jS'.D. gives air-hut, airy room.” Probably 
means the cell was so high that there was room for an “ upper 
berth ” (see Dickson, 1876, 128, n. 1), not a single-roomed 

cell. Y A, 782 says ufarimhdsahM is a two or three storeyed cell 
without a roof (acchannatala). 

^ dhaccapadaka, see above, p. 240, in definition of couch ” and 
“ chair,” Ahaccapddaka ma%ca allowed at Yin. ii. 149. 

^ nippattivd=mpatitm, nikkhamitvd, YA. 782. 

^ amtthdsi. Of, B.D. i. 138, 140= Fm. iii. 79, 81. 
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“ . . . It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should he set forth : 

Whatever monk, in a lofty cell with an upper part, 
in a dwelling-place belonging to the Order, should sit 
down’- or lie down on a couch or chair with removable 
feet, there is an offence of expiation.” ||1|] 


Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Dwelling-place belonging to the O/der means: it comes 
to be given to the Order, handed over to it.^ 

Lofty cell means : it does not touch the head® of a man 
of medium height. 

Couch with removable feet means : having perforated^ 
the legs, it stands. 

Chair with removable feet means: having perforated 
the legs, it stands. 

Should sit down on means: if he sits down on it, there 
is an offence of expiation. 

Should lie down on means: if he lies down on it, there 
is an offence of expiation. || 1 [| 

If he thinks that it belongs to the Order when it 
belongs to the Order, (and) sits down on or lies down 
on a couch or a chair with removable feet in a lofty 
cell with an upper part, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it belongs to the Order 
. . . If he thinks that it belongs to an individual 


^ Note tiiat safea, suddenly, liastily, is omitted in the Rule; it is 
put in at Yin. Texts i. 34. Cy. this for translation of uparivehasakuti ; 
also Grogerly’s version, 1862, 443, and Dickson^s, J.R.A.S., 

1876, 111. The latter also puts (“hurriedly’’) into the 

Buie, and it would seem more logical to do so; for if no couch or 
chair with removable legs were to be sat or lain on in an upper 
storey, there was little point in allowing these objects there at all. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 161, 239, 244, 248, 251. 

^ asisaghatta. VA. 782, none of the lower beams or rafters touch 
(or knock) the head of a man of medium (middle or average, 
majjhima) measure. Of. above, p. 240, and F^. 774. 
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when it belongs to the Order . . . with an upper part, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks that it 
belongs to the Order when it belongs to an individual, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt 
as to whether it belongs to an individual, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it belongs 
to an individual when it belongs to an individual (but) 
to another individual, there is an offence of wrong-doing; 
if it belongs to the individual himself, there is no 
offence, jj 2 1| 

There is no offence if he is in a cell that is not lofty^; 
if he is in one that touches the head; if the one below 
comes to be not in use; if there comes to be an accumu- 
lation of boards^; if a pin is provided®; if standing on it 
he takes down from or hangs up on^ ; if he is mad, if he 
is the first wrong-doer. || 3 1| 2 11 

The Eighth [46] 


^ avehdsahutiyd, FA. 782, made among sal-leaves on the ground, 
for it is not possible to hurt another person there. 

^ padara-sancitam hoti. FA. 783 (the cell) of which the upper- 
most floor (tala) is spread over thickly with sticks and planks. 

^ patdT^i dinnd hoti. This means the pin or peg which must be 
inserted in a couch or chair whose feet are removable in order that 
the foot will not fall off when the chair is sat upon; FA. 783, and 
cf. FA. 774. 

^ FA. 783, standing on a couch or chair whose feet are remov- 
able, he says, ‘ take down a robe or anything hung up on a peg 
(ndgadanta) ’ or hangs up another, there is no offence for him/’ 


EXPIATION (PlCITTIYA) XIX 


. . ._at Kosambi in Gliosita’s monastery. Now at 
that time a chief minister, the venerable Channa’s 
supporter, was having a dwelling-place built for the 
venerable Channa.^ Then the venerable Charma again 
and again had the finished dwelling-place roofed, again 
and again had it plastered. The overloaded dwelling- 
place fell down. Then the venerable Channa, collecting 
grass and sticks, despoiled the cornfield of a certain 
brahmin. Then that brahmin looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the revered ones despoil our cornfields '?” 
Monks heard this brahmin who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the venerable Channa again and again 
have a finished dwelling-place roofed, again and again 
have it plastered (so that) the overloaded dwelling-place 
falls down ?” Then these monks told this matter to 
the lord. ... 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, Channa, again and 
again had a finished dwelling-place roofed ... so that 
the overloaded dwelling-place fell down ?” 

“ It is true, lord,” he said. 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, again and again have a 
finished dwelliag-place roofed, again and again have it 
plastered, (so that) the overloaded dwelling-place falls 
down ? Ik is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

When a large dwelling-place is being built for a monk, 


^ Cf. B.D. i. 266, where a householder was building a dwelling- 
place for him. 
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an enelosure^ of two or three roofings may be determined 
upon for placing the door-bolts, for making the window- 
holes^ as far as the door- way, ^ in establishing it where 
there are no crops.^ If, though established where there 
are no crops, he should determine upon (something) 
more than that, there is an offence of expiation.'’^ |1 1 |i 

Large means : it is so called if it is a dw^ellmg-place 
having a benefactor.^ 

Dwelling-flace means: it comes to be smeared inside 
or smeared outside or smeared inside and outside.^ 

Is being made means: making or causing to be made.'^ 
As far as the door-way^ means: a reach of the hand 
from all round the door-posts and lintel.^ 

For jilacing the door-bolts means: for placing the door- 
way.. 

For making the loindoio-holes means : for making 


^ panijiuja. 7^4. 784 says Panic- 

khepo is closing round, surrounding, enclosure. P any ay a can also 
mean method. ^ dlokasandki, small holes for light and air. 

^ dvdrakosa. Dvdra is the aperture and not that by which the 
aperture could be closed.’t This is called kavdta. See Vin, Texts 
iii. 160, n. 3. Kosa is a cavity or enclosure containing something. 

appaharita, ‘' little or no grass {C.P.B,), but Old Corny, points 
to “ crops.” 

^ My translation of this rule differs considerably from that given 
at Pin. Texts i. 35, where ed. says, “ This rule . . . is somewhat 
obscure, owing to our want of information as to the mode in which 
such dwellings should be put up.” Vin. Texts i. 35 has " rectified ” 
for adhiUkdtabbam, which I have translated as “ determined upon.” 
For the point of this rule is that when the vihara is built and every- 
thing is fhito, fixed, established, a monk must not ask the ddyaka, 
benefactor, donor, to change the positions of doors and windows 
or make any additions or rectifications. If he does so, he incurs a 
pacittiva offence. ^ Cf. Vin. iii. 156 i. 267, 268) 

• Cy Ih*u. iii. 226, 232. 

® VA. 783 says that here dvdrakosa means a space (otea) the 
measure of the door’s breadth from ail round the cloor-posts and 
lintel; it quotes other authorities giving different measures. Ap- 
parently doors and windows must not be made nearer than this 
distance to the doorway. 

^ Ah^ 120 , 148. See Vin. Texts 

iii. 105, n. 2. .. ; 
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windows^: whitewash, ^ black colouring, the use of red 
chalk,® wreath-work,* creeper-work, sword-fish design,® 
cupboards.® [47] 

An enclosure of two or three roofings should he determined 
upon, in establishing it lohere there are no crops means: 
crops mean: grain and pulses.^ If it is established 
where there are crops (and) he determines upon (some 
alteration), there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
is roofing with a way, having determined upon two ways, 
commanding a third way, he may depart.® If he is 
roofing with an enclosure, having determined upon two 
enclosures, commanding a third enclosure, he may 
depart. 

If, though established where there are no crops, he should 
determine upon [something) more than that^ means: if he 
is roofing with tiles, for every tile there is an offence of 
expiation. If he is roofing with stones, for every stone 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is roofing with 
plaster, for every lump there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is roofing with grass, for every wisp there is an 


^ vatapana. Three kinds allowed at Vin. ii. 148, but not the 
kinds given above. VA. 784 takes it as vdtapdnakavata, shutters, 
which perhaps makes more sense here. 

^ All these items are allowed, in other connections, at Vin. ii. 121, 
also at Vin. ii. 117 with two more not occurring above. Of. Vin. 
ii. 172. “ Whitewash ” is setavanna, or piaster; “ black colouring ” 

is kdlavaima, or blacking. 

“ gerukaparikamma, red colouring. These three colourings are 
allowed to be used in viharas at Vin. ii. 150. 

* These four kinds of design are allowed in another connection 
at Tin. ii. 152. 

® mahamdantaka. The meaning is not at all clear, but “ a design 
in painting or carving ” (P.j5.P.). 

® pancapatthika. For lack of better translation, I follow Vin. 
Texts iii. 9lfq.v. n. 3. But the meaning is very doubtful. 

^ See B.D. i. 83, n. 4. 

® VA. 785, having had it roofed in two ways, magga, but because 
it was badly done he may have it roofed again in a third way — 
doubtless he may choose three of the five ways mentioned immedi- 
ately below. 

® VA. 785 says, “ upon a fourth way or enclosure over and above 
the three ways and enclosures.” 
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oifence of expiation. If he is roofing with leaves, for 
every leaf there is an offence of expiation.’- 1| 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is more when it is more than two 
or three enclosures (and) determines upon,^ there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it is more than two or three enclosures (and) determines 
upon, there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks 
that it is less when it is more than two or three enclosures 
(and) determines upon, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he thinks that it is more when it is less than two or 
three enclosures, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is less than two or three 
enclosures, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that it is less when it is less than two or three 
enclosures, there is no offence. |] 2 11 

There is no offence if there are two or tliree enclosures ; 
if there are less than two or three enclosures; if it is 
in a cave, if it is in a hut, if it is in a fowa-grass hut; 
if it is for another; if it is by means of his own property® ; 
except it be as a house there is no offence in any other 
circumstances; if he is mad, if he is the first 'wrong- 
doer.^ H 3 j] 2 i| 

The Ninth 

^ These five kinds of roofing are allowed at Vin. iL 154. It is 
meant here that once the building is finished he must not add one 
tile or stone and so forth. 

^ Presumably more roofings or enclosures. 

2 I was told in Ceylon that this means that a monk gives some- 
thing—rice, paddy, fruit— to a family, which then uses it in preparing 
a meal for him. 

^ Cf, Yin. iii. 155, and B.D. i. 264, notes. 
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... at Alavl in the chief shrine at llavi. Now at 
that time the monks of Alavi, doing repairs, knowing 
that the water contained life, sprinkled grass and clay 
and had them sprinkled. Those who were modest 
monks . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the monks of Alavi, knowing that the water 
contained life . . . and have them sprinkled ?” Then 
these monks told this matter to the lord. . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, knowing that 
the water contained life . . . and had them sprinkled ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish men, Icnowing that the water 
contained life . . . and have them sprinkled ? [48] It 
is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, knowing that the water contains 
life, should sprinkle grass or clay or should have them 
sprinkled, there is an offence of expiation.” 1| 1 11 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

He Tcnows^ means: either he knows by himself or 
others tell him. 

Should sp-inkle means: if he himself sprinkles, there is 
an offence of expiation. 

Should have sprinkled means: if he commands another, 
there is an offence of expiation. When once commanded, 
if he sprinkles many times, there is an offence of expia- 
tion. II 1 II 


1 Cf. pp. 161, 297. 
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If he thinks that it contains life when it contains 
life, (and) sprinkles grass or clay or has them sprinkled, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is ia doubt as 
to whether it contaias life ... has them sprinkled, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it does not contain life when it contains life . . . has 
them sprinkled, there is no offence.^ If he thinks that 
it contains life when it does not contain life, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it does not contain life, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that it does not contain life 
when it does not contain life, there is no offence. ||2 j] 

There is no offence if it was unintentional, if he was 
not thinking, if he did not know^; if he is mad, if he is 
the first wrong-doer. || 3 |1 2 jj 

The Tenth 

This is its key: 

Vegetable-growth, by another, making (someone) 
look down upon, these two on setting forth. 
First, throwing out, removable (feet), and on doors, 
containing life. 

The Second Division: that on Vegetable-growth 

^ Oldenberg says, Vm. iv. 358, that in his MS. called C. this case 
is left out. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 225, 229, and Fm. iv. 125. 
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. . . . at Savatthi in. the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time monks who Avere elders, 
exhorting nuns, came to receive^ requisites of robes, 
alms-food, lodgings, medicines for the sick.^ Then it 
occurred to the group of six monks: 

“ Your reverences, at present monks who are elders, 
exhorting nuns, come to receive requisites . . . for the 
sick. Come, your reverences, let us too exhort nuns.” 

Then the group of six monks, approaching nxms, 
spoke thus : 

“ Now, [49] approach us, sisters, then we will exhort 
(you).” 

Then those nuns approached the group of six monks, 
and having approached and greeted the group of six 
monks, they sat down at a respectful distance. Then 
the group of six monks, giving the nuns merely inferior 
talk on dhamma, spending the day in worldly talk,® 
dismissed them, saying: “ Go, sisters.” 

Then these nuns approached the lord, and having 
approached and greeted the lord, they stood at a 
respectful distance. As they were standing at a respect- 
ful distance, the lord spoke thus to these nuns: 

“ 1 hope, nuns, that the exhortation was effective 

“ Lord, how could the exhortation be effective ? The 
masters, the group of six monks, giving merely inferior 
talk . . . dismissed us, saying, ‘ Go, sisters.’ ” 

Then the lord gladdened, roused, pleased, delighted 
these nuns with talk on dhamma. Then these nuns, 
gladdened . . . delighted by the lord Avith talk on 

1 Idhhino Jionti, lit. came to be receivers of. - =p. 279. 

2 timcchamkathd. Various species of tMs, talk of kings, robbers, 

and so on, given at Ffw. iv. Ibt ; D. i. 7, 179; M. i. 513; *?. v. 419; 
A. V. 128, etc. ^ iddha. Of. Vin. iv. 313. 
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dhamma, greeting the lord, departed, keeping their 
right sides towards him. Then the lord, on this 
occasion, in this connection, having had the Order of 
monks convened, questioned the group of six monks, 
saying: 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, ihonks, giving nuns 
merely inferior talk . . . ‘ Go, sisters ’ 1” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, giving nuns merely 
inferior talk on dhamma . . . dismiss them, saying: 
‘ Go, sisters ’1 It is not, foolish men, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . .” And having 
rebuked them, and given reasoned talk, he addressed 
the monks, saying: 

“ Monks, I allow (you) to agree upon^ an exhorter of 
nuns. And thus, monks, should he be agreed upon. 
First, a monk should be requested, and having been 
requested, the Order should be informed by an experi- 
enced, competent monk, saying: ‘ Honoured sirs, let the 
Order listen to me. If it seems right to the Order, let 
the Order agree upon the monk so and so as exhorter of 
nuns. This is the motion. Honoured sirs, let the 
Order listen to me. The Order agrees upon the monk 
so and so as exhorter of nuns. If it pleases the vener- 
able ones, let the monk so and so be agreed upon as 
exhorter of nuns . . . they should speak. And a 
second time I tell this matter ... And a third time 
I tell this matter. Let the Order listen to me ... they 
should speak. The monk so and so is agreed upon by 
the Order as exhorter of nuns, and it is right . . . 
Thus do I understand this.’ ” 

Then the lord, having rebuked the group of six 
monks in many a figure [50] for their weakness . . . 
“ . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth: 

Whatever monk, not agreed upon, should exhort 
nuns, there is an offence of expiation.” 


^ Of. above, pp. 14, 81, 157 for other “ agreements,” sammuti. 
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And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. ||1!| 


Now at that time monks who were elders, (and who 
had been) agreed upon, exhorting nuns, came to 
receive, as before,^ requisites of robes, alms-food, lodg- 
ings, medicines for the sick. Then it occurred to the 
group of six monks: 

■‘ Aour reverences, at present, the monks who are 
elders, (and who have been) agreed upon, exhorting 
nuns, are receiving, as before,^ requisites . . . for the 
sick. Come, your reverences, let us, going outside the 
boundary,® agreeing upon one another as exhorter of 
nuns, exhort the nuns.” 

Then the group of six monks, going outside the 
boundary, agreeing upon one another as exhorter of 
nuns, approaching the nuns, said : 

“Now we, sisters, are agreed upon, so approach us 
and we will exhort (you).” 

Then these nuns . . . {etc., as above || 1 1|) . . . having 
rebuked them, and given reasoned talk, addressed the 
monks, saying : 

“ I allow you, monks, to agree upon a monk endowed 
with eight qualities as exhorter of nuns: one who is 
virtuous,® who lives restrained by the restraint of the 
Patimokkha,* who is possessed of good behaviour and 
lawful resort,® who sees danger in the slightest faults,^ 
who undertaking, trains himself in the rules of training,^ 
who has become very learned, who knows the learning 


^ tath’ evai 

^ Of their particular au&a, doubtless with the idea of setting up 
a, sarhgha on their own and carrying out their own formal 
acts. 

“ ii. 95 to “ linguistic form” below; and —A. ii. 22-23 to 

“ vision ” below. 

^ Cf. D. i. 63=A. ii. 14=iv. 140=M. i. 33=7J. llS^Vism. i. 15== 
Vbh. 244. 

® References as in n. 4 above. Translation of dcaragocarasam- 
panna as at P. Purity i. 20. VA. 788 says families possessed of faith 
are gocara, “ lawful resort.” ; 
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by heart, ^ who is a store of learning.^ Those things 
which, lovely at the beginning, lovely at the middle, 
lovely at the ending, declare with the spirit, with the 
letter^ the Brahma-life completely fulfilled, wholly 
purified— such things^ come to be much learned by him, 
learnt by heart, ^ repeated out loud, carefully pondered 
over, well penetrated by vision® ; both the Patimokkhas 
come to be properly handed down^ to him in detail, 
well sectioned, well regulated, well investigated rule 
by rule,® as to the linguistic form.® He comes to be of 
charming speech, of charming delivery^®; as a rule he 
becomes dear to nuns, liked (by them), he becomes 
competent to exhort nuns, he does not come to be 
one who, on going forth for the sake of the lord, on 
being clad in the yellow robes, has previously com- 
mitted (some offence) against an important rule^^ ; 
he comes to be one of twenty years’ standing^^ or of 


^ lit. a bearer of the hearciy all teaching being at 

that time oral. 

“ sida-sanyiicaya, ^ See Yin. Texts iii. 50, n. 2. 

^ (Ihammd. ^ dkaid. At Yin. ii. 95, YA. 788 dhatd. 

^ diUhiyd—panndya, YA. 788. 

^ svdgat(lm==sutthu dgatdni, YA. 790. See also A. iv. 14-0, G.S. 
iv. 95, translated: properly handed down,^’ and Yin. Texts iii. 51, 
‘‘ completely handed down.” Passage also occurs Yin. i. 65, where 
it is the fifth of the five necessary qualities in a monk who is to 
ordain a nun. At Yin. i. 68 a sixth quality is added. See also 
Yin. ii. 249. 

® suttaso or suttato. See Ym. Texts i. xxix, B.I). i. x, for sutta 
in such contexts meaning “ rule,” or “ clause,” rather than dis- 
course.” Translated as “ rule ” at Yin. Texts iii. 317. 

® anuhyailjanaso. V A. 190 exipla,ms: ahkhaTapadapdrijnmyd, as 
to the completion of line and syllable. 

YA. 790, madkumssara, sweet-toned, sweet-voiced. Cf. A. ii. 97, 
iii. 114. 

ganidhammu, esteemed or principal rule. Yin. Texts Hi. 322 
translates garudhammd as ‘‘ chief rules, 'V iv. 183 as “ cardinal 

rules.” Given in detail below and also at Yin. ii. 255; ^. iv. 276. 
See also Yin. Texts i. 35, n. 2. These important rules ” were 
recited to Mahapajapati when Gotama told her that women might 
become nuns, and they were to count as her ordination. :VA. 790 
says that in his time as a householder, he (i.e., the monk agreed 
upon) had not committed unchastity with nuns, female novices or 
probationers. 791, since his upasampada ordination. 
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more than twenty years’ standing. Monks, I allow yon 
to agree upon a monk endowed with these eight 
qualities’- as exhorter of nuns.” |12|| [51] 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to he understood in 
this case. 

Not agreed upon means: not agreed upon by an 
(official) act at which the motion is put three times and 
then followed by the decision.^ 

Nuns means: ordained by both Orders.® 

Should exhort means: if he exhorts concerning the 
eight important rules, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he exhorts concerning another rule,^ there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he exhorts one who has 
been ordained by one (Order only), there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. 

O , 

When that monk has been agreed upon, sweeping the 
cell, providing drinking water and water for washing, 
making ready a seat, taking a colleague,® they should 
sit down.® The nuns going there, greeting that monk, 
should sit down at a respectful distance. They should 
be asked by that monk: ‘Sisters, are you all come 
If they say: ‘ Master, we are all come,’ he says: ‘ Sisters, 
are the eight important rules® being kept up V If they 
say: ‘ Master, they are being kept up,’ he, saying: ‘ This, 
sisters, is the exhortation,’ should deliver it. If they 


^ The eight qualities are summarised at VA. 791. 

^ natticatuttha Jcamma. Cf. below, p. 275. 

® Qf. above, p. 32. ^ annena dhammena. 

^ dutiy a, VA/ 192 says this means that a dutiya should be 
wanted for setting him free from offence in teaching dhamma; 
cf, above, p. 206, where in teaching dhamma to women a learned 
man should also be present. 

® nislditabham. VA. 792, “ they should all sit down at the place 
of arrival, not at the outskirts of or in the middle of the vihara, 
not at the door of the uposatha-hall or of the refectory.” 

samagga Htha bhaginiyo, Samagga also means “ in unity, 
harmonious,” but VA, 792 explains by sabbd dgammd attka, ' are 
you all come V 

® garudhmnmd, see above, p. 266. 
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say: ‘Master, they are not being kept np,^ ’ he should 
expound them^: 

A nun who has been ordained (even) for a century® 
must greet respectfully, rise up from her seat, salute with 
joined palms, do proper homage to a monk ordained but 
that day. This rule is to be honoured, respected, revered, 
venerated, never to be transgressed during her life. 

A nun must not spend the rains in a residence where 
there is no monk.^ This rule is to be honoured ... 
her life. 

Every half month a mm should desire® two things 
from the Order of monks: the asking (as to the date) of 
the Observance day,* and the coming for the exhorta- 
tion.^ This rule is to be honoured ... her life. 

After the rains, a nun must keep the ceremony held 
at the end of the rains® before both Orders, in respect 

^ Vattanti==dgacchanti, V A. 792. 

^ osdretabbd, but VA. 792 reads osaretabbo. 

^ See Horner, Women under Primitive Buddhism, p. 120, where 
the eight garudhammd, their infringements and remodelling are set 
out in some detail. These eight principal rules occur again at 
Vin. ii, 255. 

^ ahJiiJckhuke dvdse. G.S. iv. 183, ‘‘ where there is no resident 
monk.’’ VA. 792 says, if the monks giving exhortation do not 
live within half a yojana of the nunnery (or nuns’ quarters), this 
means a residence without monks {aymri abhikkhuko dvdso ndma).^’ 
For then she could not go for the exhortation. This rule is the 
same as the 56th Bhikkhuni Pacittiya, Vin. iv. 313. 

^ paecdsimsitabbd, expect or ask for.^ VA. 794 gives icchitabba, 
desire. 

® I.e., whether it is to be held on the fourteenth or fifteenth day 
of the month, see Fm. Texts iii. 323, n. 2, and VA. 794. 

^ ovdduj)asamka7nana. 'Nuns should ask for this. Cf. Vin. 
iv. 315 and VZ. 795. The vicissitudes which led to a monk going 
to the nuns, instead of the nuns to a monk, are set out at VA. 794 f,, 
quoting Vin. ii. 263 if. This rule is the same as the 59th Bhikkhuni 
Pacittiya, Vin. iv. 315. The 58th Bhikkhuni Pacittiya is that it 
is an offence for a nun not to go for exhortation. 

^ pavdretabbam. At this ceremony, the pavdrand, monks and 
nuns were mutually invited to avow offences seen, heard, or sus- 
pected. (t./S: iv. 183 translates * -Invitation Festival.” See lac. 
cit., n. 3. Failure of a nun to keep this rule is a pacittiya for her, 
Vin. iv. 314, the 57th Bhikkhuni Pacittiya. Nuns’ shortcomings 
with regard to the paudmm are told at Vin. ii. 275, together with 
the means of carrying it out properly. Cf. Vin. i. 159. 
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of three matters: what was seen, what was heard, what 
was suspected. This rule is to be honoured . . . her 
life. 

A nun, offending against an important rule, must 
undergo the manatta discipline^ for half a month^ 
before both Orders.® This rule ... her life. 

When, as a novice, she has trained in the six rules* 
for two years, she should seek ordination from both 
Orders.® This rule . . . her life. 

A monk is not to be reviled® or abused in any way’ 
by a nun.® This rule . . . her life. 

From today, admonition* of monks by nuns is for- 
bidden, admonition of mms by monks is not forbidden. 
This rule is to be honoured, respected, revered, vener- 
ated, never to be transgressed during her life. 

If, saying, ‘ Master, we are all come,’ he speaks 
another rule, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If, 
saying, ‘ Master, we are not all come,’*® he speaks the 
eight important rules, there is an offence of Avrong-doing. 
If, not delivering** the exhortation, he speaks another 
rule, there is an offence of wrong-doing, j] 1 1| [52] 

If he thinks that it is not a legally valid act*® when it 
is not a legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it 

^ See B,I), L 195-6. ^ jpakkhamanatta, 

^ Eventually only nuns were allowed to carry out a formal act 
{Jcamnia) against nuns, Vin. ii. 260, tliough not here specifically the 
manatta. 

^ I.e., for novices. Beferred to, Bhikkhuni Pacittiyas 63-67. 

5 cf. Fw. ii. 257, 271. 

® akkositahbo, Cf. akkosa, “ mode of address,’’ at p. 171 above. 
kenaci fariydyena, ® ==:52nd Bhikkhuni Pacittiya. 

® vacanapatha. Ed. Vm, Texts im 324: says, “ the reference is, 
no doubt, to the various kinds of official admonitions given in detail 
in chapter 20 below ’’==Fm. ii. 276. VA, 800 says she should not 
exhort or instruct a monk; while on A. iv> 277 says that 

vacanapatha is ovddamisdsmadhmnmakathd, talk on dhamma and 
instruction and exhortationi^^^ ^ ^ 

vagga. See Fm. Texts L M, n. 2 (from p. 35), where it is said 
that “ mgga is the opposite of samagga"" 

aniyyddetvd is according to F.4. 800 avatvd. 

The (legal) act is here the formal act {kamma) appointing the 
exhorter, YA. 800. 
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is not all come when the Order of nuns is not all come, 
there is an olfence of expiation. If he thinks that it is 
not a legally valid act when it is not a legally valid act 
(and) exhorts, being in doubt as to whether the Order 
of nuns is not all come, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he t hin ks that it is not a legally valid act when it is 
not a legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is 
all come when the Order of nuns is not all come, there 
is an offence of expiation. 

If he is in doubt as to whether it is not a legally valid 
act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is not all come when 
the Order of nuns is not all come ... If he is in doubt 
as to whether it is not a legally valid act (and) exhorts, 
being in doubt as to whether the Order of nuns is not 
all come ... thinking that they are all come . . . 
there is an offence of expiation. 

If he thinks that it is a legally valid act when it is not 
a legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is not 
all come when the Order of nuns is not all come . . . (and) 
exhorts, being in doubt as to whether it is not all come . . . 
(and) exhorts, thinking that it is all come when the Order 
of nuns is not all come, there is an offence of expiation. 

If he thinks that it is not a legally valid act when it is 
not a legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is 
not all come when the Order of nuns is all come ... (and) 
exhorts, being in doubt as to whether it is not all come . . . 
(and) exhorts, thinking that it is all come when the Order 
of nuns is all come, there is an offence of expiation. 

If he is in doubt as to whether it is not a legally valid 
act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is not all come when 
the Order of nuns is all come ... (and) exhorts, being 
in doubt as to whether it is not all come . . . (and) 
exhorts, thinking that it is all come when the Order of 
nuns is all come, there is an offence of expiation. 

If he thinks that it is a legally valid act' when it is not 
a legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is not 
all come when the Order of nuns is all come . . . (and) ex- 
horts, being in doubt as to whether it is not all come . . . 
(and) exhorts, thinking thatit is allcome when the Order 
of nuns is all come, there is an offence of expiation. 
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7 If he thinks that it is not a legally valid act when it 
is a legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is 
not all come when the Order of nuns is not all come . . . 
(and) exhorts, being in doubt as to whether it is not all 
come . . . (and) exhorts, thinking that it is all come 
when the Order of nuns is not all come, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. 

If he is in doubt as to whether it is a legally valid act 
(and) exhorts, thinking that it is not all come . . . 
being in doubt . . . thinking that it is all come when 
the Order of nuns is not all come, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. 

If he thinks that it is a legally valid act when it is a 
legally valid act (and) exhorts, thmkmg that it is not 
all come . . . being in doubt ... thinking that it is 
all come when the Order of nuns is not all come, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. 

If he thinks that it is not a legally valid act when it 
is a legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is 
all come when the Order of nuns is all come . . . is in 
doubt . . . thinking that it is not all come when the Order 
of nuns is all come, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

If he is in doubt as to whether it is a legally valid act 
(and) exhorts, thinking that it is all come when the Order 
of nuns is all come . . . there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

If he thmks that it is a legally valid act when it is a 
legally valid act (and) exhorts, thinking that it is not 
all come when the Order of nuns is all come, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing . . . (and) exhorts, being in doubt 
as to whether the Order of nuns is all come, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing ... thinking that the Order of 
nuns is all come when it is all come, there is no offence. 1| 2 1| 

There is no offence (in) giving an exposition,^ giving 
an interrogation^; if he expounds being called upon: 


1 Cf. ViH. i. 75, ii. 219. F.4. 808, “ reciting the text of the eight 

important rules.” 

j}ari2}uccM. Cf. below, pp. 275, 278, 395, and Vin. i. 70, 
ii. 219. VA. 800, “ speaking an explanation on the text of the 
important rules.” 
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‘ Expound, master ’1; if she asks a question^ if, ha vino- 
asked a question, he speaks; if, talking for the good of 
anotlier, iiims hear; if it is to a female probationer, if it 
IS to a female novice; if he is mad, if he is the first wrono-- 
doer.® ||3|J3|! & 

The First [53] 


^ FJ. 800 , the important rules. 

[ FA. 801, “ if a nun asks a question about tte eight important 
rdes or about the hhmdhas, whatever the monk says to that is no 
offence for him.” 

“ Of. pp. 207, 275. 
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... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time monks who were elders 
exhorted the nuns in tum.^ Now at that time it came 
to he the turn of the venerable Culapanthaka® to exhort 
the nuns. The nuns said: 

“ Now today the exhortation will not be effective,® 
for now master Culapanthaka will speak the same 
stanza* again and again.” 

Then these nuns approached the venerable Culapan- 
thaka, and having approached and greeted the venerable 
Culapanthaka, they sat down at a respectful distance. 
As they were sitting down at a respectful distance, the 
venerable Culapanthaka spoke thus to these nuns: 

“ Sisters, are you all come ?”* 

“ Master, we are all come.” 

“ Sisters, are the eight important rules being kept up ? ”® 

“ They are being kept up, master.” 

“Sisters, this is the exhortation,” (and) delivering 
(it) he spoke this stanza again and again : 

“ For the sage, high-minded, zealous, trained in 
paths of wisdom,’’ 

For such, tranquil, ever mindful,® sorrows come 
not to be.”® 

^ pariyayena. 

- At A. i. 23 called chief among monks skilled in creating forms by 
mind-power and mental “ evolution.” His verses are at T/tay. 557 -566. 
See D.P.P.N for details of his life. ^ Iddha, cf, above, p. 263. 

TJddm, ^ Of, above, p. 267. ® Cf, above, p. 267. 

monapatha, Cf Sn, 580. SnA, 435 explains as ndnapatka, 
VA,: 801 says mona is ndna, and monapatliesu sikMafo means he 
is trained in three trainings, or in the paths of what is called the 
knowledge of arahanship, of wisdom {monassa)yo£ the thirty-seven 
things belonging to enlightenment. Such a muni is one ’who has the 
cankers destroyed. On mona heing silence, and muni a measurer 
and man of wmrth, see Mrs. Ehys Davids’s translation of Dhp, 268- 
269 in vii. 91. Last line of Dhp, 269 quoted at VA, 801. 

Cf UdA, 255. 

^ sadd satimato=S, i. 81. ^ ~Ud. iS^Thag. 68. 
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The nuns spoke thus: “ Is it not as we said ? The 
exhortation will not now become effective today, for 
now master Culapanthaka will speak the same stanza 
again and again.” 

■ The venerable Culapanthaka heard this conversation 
of those nuns. Then the venerable Culapanthaka, rising 
up above the ground,^ paced up and down in the air, 
in the sky, then he stood, then he sat down, then he 
lay down in a sleeping-place, then he was obscured, 
then blazed forth, then he disappeared ; he spoke this 
same stanza and another long utterance of the en- 
lightened one. The nuns spoke thus; 

“Indeed it is wonderful, good sir, indeed it is 
marvellous, good sir, indeed never before has an exhor- 
tation come to be so effective as this one of master 
Culapanthaka.” 

Then the venerable Culapanthaka, exhorting these 
nuns until the dark of the night, dismissed them, saying: 
“ Go, sisters.” Then these nuns, staying outside the 
tovm because the town-gate was closed, entered the 
tovm in the morning.^ People looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, saying; 

“ These nuns are not leading the Brahma-life; having 
remained together with monks in the monastery, now 
they are entering the town.” " 

Monks heard these people [54] who . . . spread it 
about. Those who were modest monks , . . spread it 
about, saying: 

“How can the venerable Culapanthaka exhort nuns 
after sunset ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Culapanthaka, ex- 
horted nuns after sunset ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“How can you, Culapanthaka® . . . after sunset? 
Culapanthaka, it is not for pleasing those who are not 


' rehdsa, cf. B.D. i. 79_. = Cf. below, p. 401. 

® Note Gotama calls him by his name here, and not moghajmrisa, 
“ foolish man.” 
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(y®^) pleased . . , And thus, monks, this rule of train- 
ing should be set forth: 

If a monk, even though agreed upon, should exhort 
nuns after sunset, there is an offence of expiation.” || 1 jj 

Agreed upon means: agreed upon by an (official) act 
at which the motion is put three times and then followed 
by the decision.^ 

Aft&r sunset means: after the sun. has gone down. 

Nuns means: ordained by both Orders. 

Should exhort means: if he exhorts concerning the 
eight important rules or concerning another rule, there 
is an offence of expiation.® li 1 1! 

If he thinks that (the sun) has set when it has set 
(and) exhorts, there is an offence of expiation. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it has set (and) exhorts, there is 
an offence of expiation. If he thinks that it has not set 
when it has set ( and) exhorts, there is an offence of 
expiation. If he exhorts one who has been ordained 
by one (Order only), there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that it has set when it has not set, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it has not set, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it has not set when it has not 
set, there is no offence. |1 2 || 

There is no offence (in) giving an exposition, giving an 
interrogation; if he expounds being called upon: ‘ Ex- 
pound, master if she asks a question; if, having asked 
a question, he speaks; if, talking for the good of another, 
nuns hear ; if it is to a female probationer, if it is to a 
female novice; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer.® 

II3I12II 

The Second 


^ Cf, above, p. 267. 

^ Cf, above, pp. 207, 272. 


Cf. above, iUd. 
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... among tlie Sakyans at Kapilavatthu in the 
Banyan monastery.^ Now at that time the group of 
six monks, approaching the nuns’ quarters, exhorted the 
group of six nuns. Nuns spoke thus to the group of six 
nuns: “ Come, ladies, [55] we will go for exhortation.” 

“ Well, ladies, we would go for the sake of exhortation, 
(but) the group of the six masters exhort us in this very 
place.”^ 

Those who were modest nuns . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of the six monks, approaching 
mms’ quarters, exhort nuns ?” 

Then these nuns told this matter to the monks. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks . . . exhort 
nuns ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks ... exhorted 
nuns?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish men ... exhort nuns ? 
Foolish men, it is not for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, approaching nuns’ quarters, should 
exhort nuns, there is an offence of expiation.”® 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 1 II 

^ Cf, above, p. 94. 

^ Idh' em, lit. rigiit -here^’Vas the Americans say. 

^ Cf. Vin. ii. 259, where the laity complain that the monks go to 
mins’ quarters to recite the Patimokkha. 
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_ ' Now at that time Mahapajapati the Gotamid became 
ill. Monks who were elders approached MahapajapatT 
the Gotamid, and having approached they spoke thus 
to MahapajapatT the Gotamid: 

‘‘ Gotami, we hope things are going well with you, 
we hope you are keeping going.” 

■‘ Masters, things are not going well with me, I am 
not keeping going. Please, masters, give dhamma.” 

“ Sister, it is not allowable, approaching nuns’ 
quarters, to give dhamma to a nun,” they said, and 
being scrupulous they did not give it. Then the lord, 
dressing in the morning, taking his bowl and robe, 
approached MahapajapatT the Gotamid, and having 
approached he sat down on the appointed seat. As he 
was sitting down, the lord spoke thus to MahapajapatT 
the Gotamid: 

“ Gotami, I hope things are going well with you, I 
hope you are keeping going.” 

“ Formerly, lord, monks who were elders, coming to 
me, gave dhamma : because of this comfort came to be 
for me.’^ But now they say it is forbidden by the lord, 
and being scrupulous they do not give it; because of 
this comfort does not come to be for me.” 

Then the lord having . . . delighted MahapajapatT 
the Gotamid with talk on dhamma, rising up from his 
seat, departed. Then the lord, on this occasion, in this 
connection, having given dhamma-talk, addressed the 
monks, saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, approaching nuns’ quarters, to 
exhort a nun who is ill. And thus, monks, this ride of 
training should be set forth : [56] 

Whatever monk, approaching nuns’ quarters, should 
exhort the nuns except at a right time, there is an offence 
of expiation. This is a right time in this case: if a nun 
comes to be ill; this, in this case, is a right time.” [|2il ' 

Whatever means: . , . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

‘ C/. below, pp. 342, 399. 
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Nvks' quarters means: where nuns stay even for one 
night. 

Approaching means: going there. 

Nuns means: ordained by both Orders. 

Should exhort means: if he exhorts concerning the 
eight important rules, there is an offence of expiation. 

Except at a right time means: setting aside a right 
time. 

An ill nun means: if she is unable to go for exhorta- 
tion or for communion.^ |1 1 || 

If he thinks that she is ordained when she is ordained, 
(and) approaching the nuns’ quarters, exhorts her — 
except at a right time, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is in doubt as to whether she is ordained ... at 
a right time, there is an offence of expiation. If he 
thinks that she is not ordained when she is ordained . . . 
at a right time, there is an offence of expiation. If he 
exhorts (her) concerning a different rule, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he exhorts one who is 
ordained by one (Order only), there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that she is ordained when 
she is not ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether she is not ordained, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that she is 
not ordained when she is not ordained, there is no 
offence. II 2 II 

There is no offence if it is at a right time, (in) giving 
an exposition, giving an interrogation {as Pac. XXII. 2, 3) 

. . . if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 H 3 1| 

The Third 


‘ sanivdsa. For definition of this, see Old Comy.’s exegesis on 
in eacli Parajika {B.D. i.). 


EXPIATION (PICITTIY A) XXIV 

... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in .^nathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time monks who were elders, 
exhorting nuns, came to receive requisites of robes, 
alms-food, lodgings, medicines for the sick.^ The group 
of six monks spofe thus: 

“ The monks who are elders are not doing a service’^ 
in exhorting nuns; the monks who are elders [57] are 
exhorting nuns for the sake of gain.” 

Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying : 

“ How can this group of six monks speak thus: 

‘ The monks who are elders . . . for the sake of 
gain ’ ?” ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, spoke thus: 
‘ The monks who are elders . . . for the sake of gain ’ 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, speak thus: ‘ The monks 
who are elders . . . for the sake of gain ’ ? It is not, 
foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased 
... And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth: 

■'Whatever monk should speak thus: ' The monks who 
are elders are exhorting nuns for the sake of gain,’ there 
is an offence of expiation.” j| 1 1| ^ 

What&oer means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 


1 =p. 263. 

- na halmkatd, YA, 804 says na katahalmmdnd na dhaymna- 
hahuryidnam katvd, “ not revering, not doing reverence to dhamma/'' 
apparently not rendering a service. 
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v/4.' .J.A-AX:, JL/XOUlJri-,liNl:s' ,, : [IV. 58' 

For the sake of gain means: for the sake of robes, 
for the sake of alms-food, for the sake of lodgings, for 
the sake of the requisite of medicines for the sick, for 
the sake of honour, for the sake of respect, for the sake 
of reverence, for the sake of homage, for the sake of 
veneration. 

ShonU speak thus means: if desiring to bring blame,^ 
desiring to bring discredit, desiring to bring shame^ to 
one who is ordained (and) agreed upon by the Order as 
exhorter of nuns, he speaks thus, saying: ‘ He is exhort- 
ing for the sake of robes . . . for the sake of venera- 
tion, there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is a legally valid act when it is a 
legally valid act, (and) speaks thus, there is an offence 
of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether it is a 
legally valid act, (and) speaks thus, there is an offence 
•of expiation. _ If he thinks that it is not a legally valid 
act when it is a legally valid act, (and) speaks thus, 
there is an offence of expiation. If, desiring to brine 
blame, desiring to bring discredit, desiring to brinS 
shanie to one who is ordained (but) not agreed upon bv 
the Order as exhorter of nuns, he speaks thus, sayiim”: 
He IS exhorting for the sake of robes ... for the sake 
ot veneration,’ there is an offence of wrong-doino'. If 
desirmg to bring blame ... to bring shame to one not 
ordamed,^ agreed upon or not agreed upon by the 
Order as^ exhorter of nuns, he speaks thus, saying, 
.He is exhortn^g . . . for the sake of veneration,’ there 
IS an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is a 
egally vahd act when it is not a legally valid act, there 

wL If he is in doubt as to 

whether it is not a legally vahd act, there is an offence 

of wrong-domg. If he thinks that it is not a legally 

Sme^^ S"'' is not a legally vahd act, there fs no 


avmpfam kattukdmo. Of, above, p. 236. 

- mankmn kattukmno. See above, p. 178 and n. 5. 
buen as a learned probationer, VA, 804. 
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There is no offence if he usually speaks exhorting for 
the sake of robes . . . for the sake of veneration; if lie 
is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 jj 2 ij 


The Fourth [58] 



EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) XXV 

. . • atSavatthlintheJetaGroveinAnatliapindika’s 

monastery. Now at that time a monk was walk’ino- for 
alms m SavatthI along a certain road. And a nun'^was 
walking for alms along that road. Then that monk 

a place alms-food is bemg given.” And she spoke thus • 
foven ™ ^ alms-food is being 

had become friends through constantly seeing 
(one another). Now at that time robe-material wot 
bemg distributed to the Order. Then that nun ^oing 
for exhortation approached that monk, and h^vinf 
approach^ and greeted that monk, eh^ stood 
i^mpectful diitoce As she was standing at a respectful 
distimce, that monk spoke thus to that him • 

ma/Stptt” “ ’■obe-material. you 

Yes, master, my robe is worn thin.” Then that 
monk gave that nun the robe-material. Then that 
monk became one whose robe was worn thin Monks 
spoke thus to this monk: -vionks 

now"‘’''Tl.jr';w®’ “f’"® "P yo” lobe-material 
inoTii's i^his matter to the 

rnor^... spread 

“ How can a monk give robe-material to a nun * ” 

matSaftoTn^ r 8“- 

It is true, lord.” 

: ShS a ->^«<-n r. 

w^hS iruiS:? wLt 
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is right or what is wrong for a nun who is not a relation.^ 
How can you, fooHsh man, give robe-material to a nun 
who IS not a relation? It is not, foolish man, for 
pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased ... And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth; 

• Whatever monk should give robe-material to a nun 
who is not a relation, there is an offence of expiation.” 

AJid thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. |11|1 

Then scrupulous monks did not give robe-material in 
exchange to nuns.^ The nuns . . . spread it about, saying : 

“ How can the masters not give robe-material to us 
in exchange ?” [59] 

Monks heard these nuns who . . . spread it about. 
Then these monks told this matter to the lord. Then 
the lord on this occasion, in this connection, having 
given reasoned talk addressed the monks, saying; 

■ “ Monks, I allow you to give in exchange to five 
(classes of people); to a monk, a nun, a female proba- 
tioner, a male novice, a female novice. I allow you, 
monks, to give in exchange to these five (classes of 
people). And thus, monks, this rule of training should 
be set forth; 

Whatever monk should give robe-material to a nun 
who is not a relation, except in exchange, there is an 
offence of expiation.”® II 2 II 

Whatever means ; ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Not a relation means; one who is not related on the 
mother’s side or the father’s side back through seven 
generations.^ 

^ Cf. above, pp. 39, 44. 

- Of. above, p. 39, where scrupulous monks did not accept robes 
in exchange. 

® Cf. Nissag. V, where it is an offence for a monk to receive a 
robe from a nun who is not related, except in exchange. 

* See above, p. 31. 
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'Nun means: one ordained by both Orders. ^ 
Rohe-material means: any one robe-material of the 
six (kinds of) robe-materials, (including) the least one 
fit for assignment.^ 

Except in exchange means: setting aside (the fact that) 
he gives in exchange, there is an offence of expiation. 

Il l I! 

If he thinks that she is not a relation when she is not 
a relation, (and) gives robe-material (to her), except in 
exchange, there is an offence of expiation. If he is in 
doubt as to whether she is a relation ... If he thinks 
that she is a relation when she is not a relation . . . 
there is an offence of expiation. If he gives robe- 
material to one ordained by one (Order only), except 
in exchange, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he thinks that she is not a relation when she is a 
relation, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is 
in doubt as to whether she is a relation, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that she is a 
relation when she is a relation, there is no offence. l| 2ll 

There is no offence if she is a relation; if there is an 
exchange; if there is a large thing for a small thing, 
or a small thing for a large thing; if a nun takes it on 
trust; if she takes it for the time being; if he gives 
another requisite, except robe-material; if she is a 
i; female probationer, a female novice ; if he is mad, if he is 

the first wi’ong-doer.® II 3 |[3 II 

The Fifth 


^ See ^bove, p. 7. 

^ Cf, above, p, 41, and below, p. 287. 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) XXVI 


... at Savattlii in the Jeta Orove in. Anathapin- 
(hka’s monastery. Now at that time the venerable 
Udayin^ became skilled® in making robes. [60] A 
certain nun® approached the venerable Udayin, and 
having approached she spoke thus to the venerable 
Udayin : 

“ Honoured sir, it were good if the master sewed a 
robe for me.” 

Then the venerable Udayin, having sewed a robe for 
this nun, having made it well dyed, well Avorked, having 
raised^ up a bold design® in the middle, having folded 
it up,® laid it aside. Then that nun approached the 
venerable Udayin, and having approached she spoke 
thus to the venerable Udayin : 

“ Where, honoured sir, is that robe 

“ Come, sister, having taken this robe as it was folded 
up, having laid it aside, when the Order of nmrs comes 
for exhortation, then, having put on this robe, come at 
the back of the Order of nuns.” 


^ ¥A. 804 calls him Laludayi. See D.P.P.N. 

^ pattha. Above, p. 109, same thing said of Upananda. Cf. also 
above, p. 42. ® VA. 804 says she was his former wife. 

* vutthdpetva, v.l. satnuUhdpeivd. 

^ patiblidnacitta. VA. SOi as,ja patibhd'naoittan ti attano pati- 
bhdnena kataciUam, so hira clvaram rajitm tassa majjhe ndndvanneM 
vippakatamethunam itthipurisardpam akdsi, which seems to mean 
a design (or painting, citta) made by his own wit (or ingenuity, 
intelligence). They say that he, dyeing the robe-material, made 
in the middle, with various colours, the form of a woman and a 
man in interrupted intercourse (so P.E.D. for vippakalameihuna). 
Cf. Yin. ii. 151, where the group of six monks had “ imaginative 
drawings {patibhdnacitta) painted on their viharas, figures of men 
and figures of women” {Yin. Texts hi. 172, q.v., n. 3). PaU- 
bhdnaciita occurs again as being in a cittdgdra, picture-gallery, at 
Yin. iv. 298. ® samkaritvd. Cf. Yin. i. 46; ii. 117, 150. 
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Then that nun, having taken this robe as it was 
folded up, when the Order of nuns came for exhortation, 
then, having put on this robe, she came at the back of 
the Order of nuns. People ... spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How little these nuns fear blame, they are sly, they 
have no shame,’- inasmuch as they raise up a bold design 
on a robe.” 

Nuns spoke thus: “ Whose work is this ?” 

“ Master Udayin’s,” she said. 

“ A thing like this should not adorn these who have 
little fear of blame, who are sly, who have no shame. 
Is it not master Udayin’s ?” they said. 

Then the nuns told this matter to the monks. Those 
who were modest monks ... spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the venerable Udayin sew a robe for a 
nun ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Udayin, sewed a robe 
for a nun ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

“ Is she a relation of yours, Udayin, or not a rela- 
tion ?” 

“ She is not a relation, lord,” he said. 

“ Foolish man, one who is not a relation does not know 
what is suitajble or what is unsuitable, or what is pleasing 
or what is unpleasing for a woman who is not a relation . 
How can you, foolish man, sew a robe for a nun who is 
not a relation ? It is not, foolish man, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth : 

Whatever monk should sew or should cause a robe to 
be sewn for a mm who is not a relation, there is an 
offence of expiation.” II 1 II 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Not a relation means : one who is not related on the 


1 ==Vin. m. 128=5.D. i. 214. 
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motlier’s side or on the father’s side hack through seven 
generations^ 

Nun means; one ordained hy both Orders.® 

A robe means: any one robe of the six (kinds of) 
robes.® [61] 

Should seio means : if he himself sews, in each insertion 
of the awk there is an offence of expiation. 

Should cause to he seion means: if he commands 
another, there is an offence of expiation. When once 
commanded, if he sews much, there is an offence of 
expiation. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that she is not a relation when she is not 
a relation, (and) sews or causes a robe to be sewn, there 
is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to 
whether she is not a relation ... If he thinks that she 
is a relation when she is not a relation . . . there is an 
offence of expiation. If he sews or causes a robe to be 
sewn for one ordained by one (Order only), there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that she is not a 
relation when she is a relation there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether she is a 
relation, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that she is a relation when she is a relation, there 
is no offence. || 2 1| 

There is no offence if she is a relation; if he sews or 
causes another requisite to be sewn, except a robe; if 
she is a female probationer, a female novice ; if he is 
mad, if he is the first wrong-doer.® |1 3 || 2 1| ' 

The Sixth 


^ Cf. above, pp. 31, 47. ^ Cf. above, pp. 32, 40. 

^ Cf. below, p. 407. VA. 804 and 863 say this means that which 
he is able to put on, to dress in, using the verbs nivasetum and 
pdrupitum, vflcacb. refer to the inner robe and to the upper robe and 
outer cloak; see above, p. 32, nn. 2, 3. VA. 863 expressly says 
that the robe which is the least one fit for assignment is not meant 
(at Vin. iv. 120) ; presumably it is not meant here either. 

* ardfathe. 5 above, p. 284. 
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... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks, 
having arranged together with nuns, were going along 
the same high-road.’- People . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ Just as we tour with our wives, so do these recluses, 
sons of the Sakyans, tour together with nuns.” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks, having arranged 
together with nuns, go along the same high-road ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks . . . the 
same high-road ?” 

“It is true, lord.” The enlightened one, the lord 
rebuked them, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish men . . . same high-road ? 
It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, having arranged together with a 
nun, should go along the same high-road, even among 
villages,^ there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. ||1 11 

Now® at that time several* monks and nuns [62] 
came to be going along the high-road from Saketa 


’ Of. Fwi. iv. 131, 133. - qcirnantaram. 

3 C/. below, p. 292. 

^ sambahuU, -asually in Vin. “ two or three,” a qam. 
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to SavattliL Then these nuns spoke thus to these 
monks : 

“ We will go along with the masters.” 

“ Sisters, it is not allowable, having arranged together 
with a nun, to go along the same high-road. Either 
you go first, or we will go (first).” 

“ Honoured sirs, the masters are the highest men,^ 
so let the masters go first.” 

Then as those nuns were going last thieves robbed 
them on the way and assaulted them. Then these 
nuns, having arrived at Savatthi, told this matter to the 
nuns. The nuns ... to the monks. The monks . . . 
to the lord. Then the lord, on this occasion, in this 
connection, having given reasoned talk, addressed the 
monks, saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, to go along the same high-road, 
having arranged together with a nun, if it is on a road 
agreed upon as dangerous, frightening,® (where) one must 
go with a weapon.® And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, having arranged together with a 
nun, should go along the same high-road, even among 
villages, except at the right time, there is an offence of 
expiation. In this case this is the right time: if a road 
becomes agreed upon as dangerous, frightening, (where) 
one must go with a weapon. This is the right time in 
this case.” || 2 1| 


Whatever means: ... is monk to be rmderstood in 
this case. 

AVn means: one ordained by both Orders. 

Together with means: together. 

^ aggapurisa, or foremost, chief among men. 

^ Cf. above, p. 158, for these two words; and cf. M. L 134. 
satthagamamya. I follow rendering oi Yin, Texts i. 37 : “ when 
the road is so insecure and dangerous that travellers on it have to 
carry arms/’ and not the “ caravan-road ” of P.JS'.D. For Old 
Corny 's dehnition would, in conjunction with this phrase, make 
nonsense if “caravan-road” were meant. may be, more 

specifically, “ knife,” e/. Defeat III. 

II. 
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Having arranged} means: if one arranges, saying, 
‘ We are going, sister, we are going, master, we are going, 
master, we are going, sister, we are going either today 
or tomorrow^ or the next day,’® there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. 

Even among villages means: in a village close enough 
for a cock (to walk),^ among every (such) village,® there 
is an offence of expiation. For every half yojana® in 
what is not a village, in a jungle,^ there is an offence of 
expiation.® 

Except at the right time means: setting aside the right 
time.® 

A road where one must go with a weapon means : it 
comes to be impossible to go without a weapon. 

Danger ous^° means: if, on this road, a place where 
thieves are halting is seen, a place where they are eating 
is seen, a place where they are resting is seen, a place 
where they are sitting down is seen, a place where they 
are lying down is seen. 

Frightening^^ means : if on this road people injured by 
thieves are seen, (people) plundered are seen, (people) 
beaten down are seen. [63] 

Having gone to a frightening (place), having seen 
that it is not frightening, they should be dismissed, 
with the words, ‘ Go, sisters.’ |1 1 1| 


^ 0/. below, p. 293, and Fm. iv. 131. 

2 hiyyo, usually yesterday/' Gf. Hindustani hal, meaning both 
yesterday " and tomorrow/' 

^ pare, or it can mean in the future." 

^ kukkutasarnpate game, VA. 806 says, setting out from a 
village a cock goes on foot to another village." Of, kukkutasmnpa- 
tika at A. i. 159, and G.S. i. 142, and iii. 75, and Dial, iii. 72 

and n. 2. Whole phrase seems to mean it is an offence to walk 
to a village that is so close that a cock could walk to it. 

® gamantare gamantare. 

® See Rhys Davids, Ancient Goins, etc,, p. 16. 

^ See deffnition of '' jungle " at B,D, i. 74, 85. 

® (y. below, p. 294, and Fm. iv. 131. 

® To here from/ ‘ together with " above, cf. below, p. 293, and 
Vm, iv. 131. 

Gf, above, p. 158, and MA, ii. 109. 
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If lie thinks that it was arranged when it was 
arranged, (and) goes along the same high-road even 
among villages, except at the right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it was arranged ... If he thinks that it was not 
arrranged when it was arranged . . . there is an 
offence of expiation. If a monk arranges (and) a 
nun does not arrange, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it was arranged when it 
was not arranged, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it was not arranged, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it was not arranged when it was not arranged, there is 
no offence. 1| 2 1| 

There is no offence if it is at the right time; if he 
goes not having arranged; if the nun arranges (and) the 
monk does not arrange; if they go without (making) a 
rendezvous^ ; if there are dangers® ; if he is mad, if he is 
the first wrong-doer.® H 3 |1 3 || 

The Seventh 


^ msamketena, VA. 807, If they say: we will go before the 
meal, and they go after the meal; if they say: we will come today, 
and they go on the morrow, thus as it is not at the time of the 
rendezvons (kdlavisamkete) there is no offence.’’ Cf. asamketena 
above, p. 239, n. 3. 

2 VA, 807, “ when there is dissension in the kingdom and the 
country people mount their carts and drive away a stock phrase, 
cf. A. i. 178, ill 66, 104. 

^ Of, below, p. 294, and Vin, iv. 132, 133. 



EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) XXVIII 

. . . at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks, 
having arranged together with (some) nuns, embarked 
in one boat. People . . . spread it about, saying ; 

“ Just as we amuse ourselves in a boat with our 
wives, so do these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, having 
arranged together with nuns, amuse themselves in a 
boat.” 

Monks heard these people who ... spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks, having arranged 
together with nuns, embark in one boat ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, having 
arranged together with nuns, embarked in one boat ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men . . . embark in one 
boat? It is not, foolish men . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth : 

Whatever monk, having arranged together with a 
nun, should embark in one boat, going either upstream 
or downstream, there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. |] 1 1| [64] 

Now^ at that time several monks and nuns were 
going along the high-road from Saketa to Savatthi. 
On the way there was a river to be crossed. Then 
these nuns spoke thus to these monks : 

“ We will cross over together with the masters.” 


^ Of. above, p. 288. 
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“ Sisters, it is not allowable, having arranged together 
with a nun, to embark in one boat. Either you cross 
over first, or we will cross over (first).” 

“ Honoured sirs, the masters are the highest men, so 
let the masters cross over first.” 

Then as those nuns were crossing over last thieves 
robbed them and assaulted them. Then these nuns, 
having arrived at Savatthi, told this matter to the 
nuns. The nuns ... to the monks. The monks ... 
to the lord. Then the lord on this occasion, in this 
connection, having given reasoned talk, addressed the 
monks, saying : 

“ I allow you, monks, to embark in one boat, having 
arranged together with a mm, if it is for crossing over 
to the other bank. And thus, monks, this rule of train- 
ing should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, having arranged together with a 
nun, should embark in one boat, going either upstream 
or downstream, except for crossing over to the other 
bank, there is an offence of expiation.” || 2 11 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Nun means: one ordained by both Orders. 

Together with means: together. 

Having arranged} means: if one arranges, saying, 
‘ We are embarking, sister, we are embarking, master, 
we are embarking, master, we are embarking, sister, we 
are embarking either today or tomorrow or the next 
day,’ there is an offence of -wrong-doing. If the monk 
embarks when the nun has embarked, there is an 
offence of expiation. If the nun embarks when the 
monk has embarked, there is an offence of expiation. 
Or if both embark there is an offence of expiation. 

Going upstream} means : upstream.® 

^ (7/. above, p. 290. 

^ uddhamjamim. VA. 808, going against the stream of the 
river.^’ 

^ ujjavanikdya. Inst, fern., nsed as adj. Cf, Vin. ii. 290. 
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Going downstream?- means: downstream.^ 

Except for crossing over to the other hanh moans: 
setting aside for crossing over to tlie other bank. 

In a village close enough for a cock (to walk), among 
every (such) village, there is an offence of expiation. 
For every half yojana in what is not a village, in a 
jungle, there is an offence of expiation.® || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it was arranged when it was arranged 
(and) embarks in the same boat, going either upstream 
or downstream, except for crossing over to the other 
bank, [65] there is an offence of expiation. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it was arranged . . . (see Pac. 
XVII. 3, 2) ... no offence. II 2 II 

There is no offence if it is for crossing over to the 
other bank*; if they embark not having arranged; if 
the nun arranges (and) the monk does not arrange; if 
they embark without (making) a rendezvous ; if there 
are dangers; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer.® 
Il3!|3i| 

The Eighth 


^ adhogdmim, ^ ojavanihdy a, 

® 0/. above, p. 290, and 7m. iv. 131. 

^ VA. 809 says, ‘ here it is not only tie river, for tiere is no offence 
for one who goes from tie port of a great ford to Tamalitti or 
Suvannabiumi.’ Tamalitti was a sea-port (tie modern Tamlnk), 
formerly on tie estuary of tie Ganges, and tie port from where 
Asoka sent tie branch of tie Bodii-tree to Ceylon. 

Suvannabiumi is tie modern Cambodia or more 

probably Lower Burma (Pegu and Moulmein districts), according 
to B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhmn, p. 70, tie Pagan and 
Moulmein districts, according to D.P.P,N,; mentioned at i. 155, 
Sdsanavamsa 10, where it is said that it stands near the great sea. 

® Of. above, p. 29L 
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. . . at Rajagata in the Bamboo Grove at the 
squirrels’ feeding-place. Now at that time the nun 
Thullananda^ came to frequent a certain family as a 
regular diner. And monks who were elders came to be 
invited by that householder. Then the nun Thulla- 
nanda, dressing in the morning, taking her bowl and 
robe, approached that family, and having approached, 
she said to that householder: 

“ Householder, why is this abundant solid food and 
soft food prepared ?” 

“ Lady, elders are invited by me.” 

“ But who are the elders for you, householder 1” 

“ Master Sariputta,® master Moggallana the Great,® 
master Kaccana the Great,* master Kotthita the Great,® 
master Kappina the Great,® master Cunda the Great,’’ 
master Anuruddha,® master Revata,® master Upali,*®' 
master Ananda,** master Rahula.*® ” 

1 Cf. B.D. i. 110; yin. iv. 211, 332 ff.; S. ii. 219, 222. 

^ Cliief of the disciples of great wisdom, A. i. 23. See Pss. Breth. 
340. For reference to ail these, see Pss. Breth.; G.S. i. 16-20; and 
D.P.P.N. 

^ Chief of the disciples of psychic potencies, A. i. 23. See Pss.. 
Breth. 382. 

^ Chief of the disciples who are expounders in full of brief sayings^ 
A. i. 23. See Pss. Breth. 238. 

® Chief of the disciples who are masters of logical analysis, A. i.2i^ 
Bqq Pss. Breth. 

® Chief of the disciples who are exhorters of monks, A. i. 25. See 
Pss. Breth. 254. 

^ Not specially distinguished in A. i. See Pss. Breth. 118. 

® Chief of the disciples who are of deva-sight, A. i. 23. See 
Pss. Breth. 325. 

® Revata Khadiravaniya, “ the acacia woodlander at A. i. 24 
is called “ chief of the jungle-dwellers,” while Kahkha-revata is 
there called chief of musers. VA. does not say which one is meant. 
See Pss. Breth. A5, 279, 7. 

Chief of those versed in Yinaya, A. i. 25. See Pss. Breth. 168. 
Also',': B D. i. I'ndex. ■ 

Chief of those of wide learning, of those who are mindful, of 
those of good behaviour, of those who are resolute, of personal 
attendants, ^. i. 24 f. Bee Pss. Breth. 349. 

Chief of those desirous of training, A. i. 24. See Pss. Breth. 183, 
Gotama's only son. 
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“ But why did you, householder, invite fellows^ 
posing as^ great heroes® ?” 

“ But who are the great heroes for you, sister ?” 

“ Master Devadatta, master Kokalika, master Kata- 
morakatissaka, master the son of the lady Khanda, 
master Samuddadatta.”* 

Now this chance talk® of the nun Thullananda was 
interrupted® when these monks who were elders 
entered. She said: 

“Householder, is it true that the great heroes are 
invited by you 

“You, lady, called (them) now ‘ fellows,’ now ‘ great 
heroes,’ ” he said, and he turned her out of the house 
and put an end to regular dining. Those who were 
modest monks . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can Devadatta eat alms-food knowing that it 
was procured through (the intervention of) a nun ?”* 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Devadatta, ate alms- 
food knowing that it was procured through (the inter- 
vention of) a nun ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, eat alms-food knowing 
that it was procured through (the intervention of) a 
nun ? It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who are 
not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: [68] 

Whatever monk should eat alms-food knowing that 


* cetaka. Under cetaJca, P.E.D., referring to this passage, gives 
“ servant, slave, (bad) fellow,” while for cetaka it gives “ decoy-bird.” 
Corny, of no help 2 titthamma. 

® ifaAawa^a, «^a also meaning snake or elephant. 

^ The schismatics of Sangh. X, XI, see B.B. i. 

® antarakatha. Cf. Ud. 11. 

® OTyjpatoa, interrupted, broken off, left unfinished, but FJ. 808 
T:ea,dsvippakathd’tikayiramandhoti{v.l.Jionti). 

VA. 808, “ looking round as the elders came in, she spoke thus, 
knowing that they had heard her.” 

® hUkkJiunlparipacita ; VA. 809, « procuring it, making it be taken 
by explaining its qualities.” 
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it was procured through (the intervention of) a nun, 
there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 1 II 

Now at that time a certain monk who had gone forth 
from Eajagaha arrived at a family of (his) relations. 
People, saying: “ At last the revered sir^ is come,” duly 
made ready a meal. A nun who frequented that family 
spoke thus to these people: 

“ Sirs, give a meal to the master.” 

Then that monk, thinking: “ It is forbidden by the 
lord to eat alms-food knowing that it was procured 
through (the intervention of) a nun,” being scrupulous, 
did not accept it; he was not able to walk for alms, 
he became famished.® Then that monk, having gone to 
the monastery, told this matter to the monks. The 
monks told this matter to the lord. Then the lord on 
this occasion, in this connection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying : 

“ I allow you, monks, to eat alms-food knowing that 
it was procured through (the intervention of) a nun, if 
there is a prior arrangement with the householder.® 
And thus, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth : 

Whatever monk should eat alms-food knowing that it 
was procured through (the intervention of) a nun, unless 
there is a prior arrangement with the householder, 
there is an offence of expiation.” 1| 2 1| 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

He knows means: either he knows by himself, or others 
tell him, or she herself tells him.* 


^ bhaddanto, ^ chinnabhatta. 

^ pubbe gihisamdrambhe, a prior undertaking on the part of the 
householder. VA> 809 says samdrambha is a synonym for patiyadita, 
given, arranged, prepared. 

^ Cf, above, pp, 161, 261; below, p. 333. 
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A nun means: one ordained by both Orders. 

Procures means: previously not desirous of giving, 
not desirous of treating him, if she says : “ The master 
is a repeater, the master is very learned, the master is 
versed in the Suttantas, the master is an expert in 
Vinaya, the master is a speaker of dhamma, give to the 
master, treat the master ”: this means procures. 

Alms-food means: any one meal of the five (kinds of) 
meals. ^ 

Unless there is a prior arrangement with the house- 
holder means: setting aside the arrangement with the 
householder. 

An arrangement nvith the householder means: they are 
relations or they are invited® or they are ordinarily 
prepared (for the monk).® 

If he says: ‘ I will eat,’ and accepts (a meal), unless 
there is a prior arrangement with the householder, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. For each mouthful 
there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1| [67] 

If he thinks that it is procured when it is procured 
(and) eats it, unless there is a prior arrangement with 
the householder, there is an offence of expiation. If he 
is in doubt* as to whether it is procured (and) eats 
. . . with the householder, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it is not procured* when it is 
procured (and) eats ... with the householder, there is 
no offence. If he eats what is procured through (the 
intervention of) one ordained by one (Order only), 
unless there is a prior arrangement with the house- 
holder, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks 
that it is procured when it is not procured, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether 


^ Of. below, p. 305. These five kinds of meals are enumerated 
below, p. 330.^ 2 favarita. 

^ pakatipatiyatta. VA. 809, they (i.e., meals) are usually j)re- 
pared (patiyadita) for that very monk, with the words, ‘ we will 
give to the elder.’ 

‘ Oldenberg at Vin. IV. 359 says that in these two cases the 
MS. called C. has dpatti paeiuiyassa, an offence of expiation. 
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it is not procuied, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that it is not procured when it is not pro- 
cured, there is no offence. 112]] 

There is no offence if there is a prior arrangement 
with the householder; if a female probationer procures 
it, if a female novice procures it; setting aside the five 
(kinds of) meals, there is no offence in (eating) any 
others^; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 
1I3113II 

The Ninth 


1 I.e., in eating rice-gruel, cakes, and fruits prepared for a nun, 
VJ. 809. Of. below, pp. 305, 314, 320. 
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. . . at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anathapinika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the former wife of the 
venerable Udapn’- had gone forth among the nnns. 
She frequently came to the venerable Udayin, and the 
venerable Udayin frequently went to this nun. Now at 
one time the venerable Udayin was sitting down in a 
private place together with this nun, the one with the 
other. ^ Those who were modest monks . . . spread it 
about, saying; 

“ How can the venerable Udayin sit down in a private 
place together with a nun, the one with the other V’ . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Udayin, sat down in 
a private place together with a nun, the one with the 
other 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlighWed one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, sit down in a private 
place together with a nun, the one with the other 1 It 
is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should sit down in a private place 
together with a nun, the one with the other, there is 
an offence of expiation.”® ]| 1 II 

Whatever me&ns: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Nun means: one ordained by both Orders. 

^ Mentioned in Sangh. II- V, to wliicli VA. 809 refers, always in 
connection with, women. In bott Aniyatas, lie is discovered sitting 
in private with a laywoman. Opening phrases of this Pae.= 
Nissag. lY. 

■ehoehaya. ^ C/. Pac. XLIV, XLV. 
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Together with means : together. 

The one with the other means: there is a monk and also 
a nun. [68] 

A private place means: private from the eye, private 
from the ear. Private from the eye means: if covering 
the eye, or raising the eyebrow, or raising the head, he 
is unable to see. Private from the ear means: it is 
impossible to hear ordinary talk^ (from him and the 
woman). 

Should sit down means: if a nun is sitting and a monk 
comes to be sitting or lying down close (to her), there 
is an offence of expiation; if a monk is sitting and a 
nun comes to be sitting or lying down close (to him), 
there is an offence of expiation. Or if both are sitting 
or if both are lying down, there is an offence of ex- 
piation.® II 1 II 

If he thinks that it is a private place when it is a 
private place (and) sits down, the one with the other, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it is a private place . . . If he thinks that it 
is not a private place when it is a private place . . . 
is an offence of expiation. If he thinks that it is a 
private place when it is not a private place, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it is not a private place, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it is not a private place when 
it is not a private place, there is no offence. || 2 1| 

There is no offence if some learned friend comes to 
be (present); if he stands, does not sit; if he is not 
desirous of a private place; if he sits down thinking 
about something else® ; if he is mad, if he is the first 
wrong-doer.^ ||3 ||2|| 

The Tenth 


^ Cf. i. 332j and below, pp. 358, 361. 

2 Cf. below, pp. 358, 361. 

^ anndvihita. ^ Gf. below, p. 358, and Fm. iv. 269. 
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This is its key; 

Not agreed upon, the setting sun, quarters, gain, 
because of a gift, he sews, 

A high-road, a boat, should eat, the one with the 
other: these ten. 

The Third Division : that on Exhortation 



EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) XXXI 

... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time, not far from Savatthi, 
alms-food came to be prepared in a public rest-house^ 
by some guild. The group of six monks, dressing in 
the morning, taking their bowls and robes, entering 
Savatthi for alms-food, (but) not obtaining alms-food, 
went to the public rest-house. People, saying: “ At last 
the revered ones are come,” duly waited upon them. 
Then the group of six monks also on the second day 
. . . also on the third day, dressing in the morning . . . 
going to the public rest-house, ate (a meal). Then it 
occurred to the group of six monks : 

“ What difference do we make Having gone to 
the monastery, then tomorrow® it will be right to return 
just here.”* Staying on and on® just there, [69] they 
ate alms-food at the public rest-house. Followers of 
other sects went away. People . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the recluses, sons of the Sakyans, staying 
on and on, eat alms-food at the public rest-house ? 
The alms-food at the public rest-house is not prepared 
merely® for them, the alms-food at the public rest-house 
is prepared simply® for everybody.” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks, staying on and 
on, eat alms-food at a public rest-house ?” . . . 

^ avasathapin^. See Yin. Texts i. 37, n. 3, for information and 
references. Cf. amsathdgara, above, p. 198. 

^ kim mayam karissama. 

® hiyyo. VA. 810 iea.ds bhtyyo pt ti sve pi. 

■* idkem agantabbam bhavissati. 

® anuvasitva anuvasitvd. 
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“Is it true, as is said, that vou, monks . . . rest- 
house?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men . . . rest-house ? It is 
not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

One meal at a public rest-house may be eaten. If 
he should eat more than that, there is an offence of 
expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. |1 1 1| 

How at that time the venerable Sariputta, going to 
Savatthi through the Kosalan country, approached a 
certain public rest-house. People saying : “ At last the 
elder is come,” duly waited upon (him). Then when 
the venerable Sariputta had eaten, a painful affliction 
arose, he was not able to leave that public rest-house. 
Then on the second day these people spoke thus to the 
venerable Sariputta: “Eat, honoured sir.” Then the 
venerable Sariputta, thinking: “It is not allowed by 
the lord, staying on and on, to eat alms-food at a public 
rest-house,” and being scrupulous, he did not accept; he 
became famished. Then the venerable Sariputta, having 
gone to Savatthi, told this matter to the monks. The 
monks told this matter to the lord. Then the lord in 
this connection, on this occasion, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, when a monk is ill, staying on 
and on, to eat alms-food at a public rest-house. And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

One meal in a public rest-house may be eaten by a 
monk who is not ill. If he should eat more than that, 
there is an offence of expiation.” |1 2 1] 

Not ill mems: he is able to leave that public rest- 
house. /K means: he is not able to leave that public 
rest-house. [70] 
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Meal in a ‘public rest-house means: any one meal of 
the five (kinds of) meals’-; as mucli as is wanted^ is 
prepared, not specially for him,® in a hall or in a hnt^ 
or at the foot of a tree or in the open air. 

By a ‘)nonh who is not ill means; (a meal) may he 
eaten once (only). If he accepts more than that, 
thinking: “ I will eat,” there is an offence of wrong- 
doing ; for each mouthful, there is an offence of ex- 
piation.® H 1 1| 

If he thinks that he is not ill when he is not ill, (and) 
eats more than a meal at a public rest-house, there is 
an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
he is not ill . . . If he thinks that he is ill when he is 
not ill . . . offence of expiation. If he thinks that he 
is not ill when he is ill, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he is in doubt as to whether he is ill, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is 
ill when he is ill, there is no offence. 1| 2 ]| 

There is no offence if he is ill; if he eats once when 
he is not ill; if he eats going out or coming in; if the 
proprietors, having invited him, offer him food, if it is 
specially® prepared (for him); if what is prepared is 
not as much as is wanted’’ ; setting aside the five (kinds 
of) meals there is no offence in (eating) any others®; 
if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. |j 3 |1 3 1| 

The First 


‘ Cf. above, p. 298; below, p. 330. 

^ yavadaMho. VA. 810, “ such, a lot of food not being allotted,” 
^ amdissa. VA. 810, “ prepared for all.” 

* •manda'pa. ® Cf. above, p. 298. 

® odissa, thus disproving P.E.D.’s “ only in neg.” 

^ FA. 811, ‘ ‘ and he takes very little.” 

® C/. above, p. 299; below, pp. Sit, 320. 
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... at Eajagaha in the Bamboo Grove at the 
squirrels’ feeding-place. Now at that time^ Devadatta, 
gain and honour lost,^ ate with his friends, having 
asked and asked® among households. People . . . 
spread it about, saying; 

“ How can the recluses, sons of the Sakyans, eat, 
having asked and asked among households 1 Who is 
not fond of well-cooked things ? Who does not like 
sweet things 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can Devadatta eat with his friends, having 
asked and asked among households ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Devadatta, ate with 
your friends, having asked and asked among house- 
holds ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish man, eat with your friends, 
having asked and asked among households ? It is not, 
foolish man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 


^ Cf. Yin. ii. 196. Yin. Texts iii. 250, n. 2, referring to this Pac., 
says that it is “ a rule the previous existence of which is implied in 
the decision given here ” — i.e., that (not more than) three monks shall 
eat a group meal at people’s houses. Whoever does so shall be dealt 
with yathddhamma, according to the rule — this means Pac. XXXII. 

^ pahmalabhasakkara. Even Ajatasattu turned against him, 
when Devadatta, attempting to murder the Buddha, had a fierce 
elephant let loose on the road by which Gotama was to travel. 
See FX. 811. Whole story told Yin. ii. 184 ff. 

^ v-iiiMpetva vinnapetva. * =below, p. 341. 
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In a group-meal,^ there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to he 
laid down hy the lord. || 1 1| [71] 

Now at that time people invited ill monks to a meal. 
The monks, being scrupulous, did not consent, saying: 
“A group-meal is forbidden by the lord.” They told 
this matter to the lord. Then the lord on this occasion, 
in this connection, having given reasoned talk, addressed 
the monks, saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, when a monk is ill to eat a 
group-meal. And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth : 

In a group-meal, except at a right time, there is 
an offence of expiation. In this case a right time 
is a time of illness; this is a right time in this 
case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 2 1| 

Now at that time people, at the time of giving robes, 
having prepared a meal with the robes, invited monks, 
saying: “ Having offered food, we will clothe (you) with 
robes.” The monks, being scrupulous, did not consent, 
saying: “A group-meal is forbidden by the lord.” 


^ ganahJiojane, group- or party-meal. Two to four monks con- 
stitute a gana, group. See Old Corny, below, and Y A. 812. Yin. 
Texts i. 38, ii. 151, “ in a body’' — i.e., a meal taken in a body, a 
group, instead of singly. At Yin. ii. 196 one of tbe three reasons 
why monks may not eat in a body is Jculdnuddayd, compassion for 
households. Unrestricted, obviously they might become too heavy 
a burden. But at Yin. i. 254 a group-meal is allowable after the 
making of the kathina cloth, Ganabhojana^ 'pararnjparabhojana 
(Pac. XXXIII) and {an)atirittabhojana (Pac. XXXV) form the 
subject of a controverted point at Xw. 552. At Yis7n. 67 one of 
the advantages of being a pindapdtikay almsman, living more or less 
on scraps, is said to be that such a monk will not fall into the offences, 
contained in this section of the Vinaya, of eating a group-meal or 
an out-of-turn meal. 
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Little robe-material accrued (to them).^ They told 
this matter to the lord. He said ; 

“ I allow you, monks, at a time of giving robes, to 
eat a group-meal.^ And thus, monks, this rule of train- 
ing should be set forth: 

In a group-meal, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. In this case a right time is a 
time of illness, a time of giving robes; this is a riglit 
time in this case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid doivn by the lord. || 3 1| 

Now at that time people, at the (time of) making 
robes,® invited monks to a meal. The monks, being 
scrupulous, did not consent, saying: “A group-meal is 
forbidden by the lord.” They told this matter to the 
lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, at a time of making robes, to 
eat a group-meal. And thus, monks, this rule of train- 
ing should be set forth : 

In a group-meal, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. In this case a right time is a 
time of illness, a time of giving robes, a time of making 
robes; this is a right time in this case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 4 i| 

Now at one time monks [72] were going on a journey 
together with (some) men. Then these monks said to 
these men: 

“Sirs, wait a moment, we will go for alms-food.” 
These said: 

“ Honoured sirs, eat just here.” The monks, being 

_ ^ iippajjati. VA. 811 says, “ Not taking tie meal tkey did not 
give robes, therefore little accrued.” Cf. below, pp. 318, 364. Here 
Vin. Texts i. 38, n. 4, says this exception was “ simply to guard 
against the stock of robes falling short.” Cf. Vin. Texts ii. 150, n. 1. 

^ Cf. Vin. i. 264. 

^ civarakarake. Here samaya is omitted; it is inserted in the 
“ allowance ” and in the “ rule,” cUvarakdrasainaya, below. 
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scrupulous, did not accept (food), saying: “ A group- 
meal is forbidden by tbe lord.” They told this matter 
to tbe lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, at a time of going on a journey, 
to eat a group-meal. And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

In a group-meal, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. In this case a right time is a 
time of illness, a time of giving robes, a time of making 
robes, a time of going on a journey; this is a right time 
in this case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 5 II 

Now at that time monks were going in a boat together 
with (some) men. Then these monks said to these 
men: 

“ Sirs, take us to the bank for a moment, we will go 
for alms-food.” These said: 

“ Honoured sirs, eat just here.” The monks, being 
scrupulous, did not accept (food), saying: “ A group- 
meal is forbidden by the lord.” ... 

“ I allow you, monks, at a time of being embarked in 
a boat, to eat a group-meal. And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

In a group-meal, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. In this case a right time is a 
time of illness, a time of giving robes, a time of making 
robes, a time of going on a journey, a time of being 
embarked in a boat; this is a right time in this 
case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 6 II 

Now at that time, monks having spent the rains in 
(various) districts,^ came to Rajagaha to see the lord. 
People, having seen the monks from various parts of 


^ Disd. 
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the country/ invited them to a meal. The monks, 
being scrupulous, did not consent. 

“ I allow you, monks, to eat a group-meal when there 
is a great scarcity.^ And thus, monks, this rule o£ 
training should be set forth: 

In a group-meal, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. In this case a right time is a 
time of illness . . . a time of embarking in a boat, 
when there is a great scarcity; this is a right time in 
this case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 7 II [73] 

■ Now at one time a blood-relation of King Seniya 
Bimbisara of Magadha had gone forth among the 
Naked Ascetics. Then that Naked Ascetic approached 
King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha, and having ap- 
proached, he spoke thus to King Seniya Bimbisara of 
Magadha: 

“ I, sire, wish to make a meal for all heretics.”® 

“If, you, honoured sir, would first entertain the 
Order of monks with the enlightened one at their head, 
you might do this.” 

Then that Naked Ascetic sent a messenger to the 
monks, saying: 

“Let the monks consent to (take) a meal with me 
on the morrow.” 

The monks, being scrupulous, did not consent, 
saying: “A group-meal is forbidden by the lord.” 
Then that Naked Ascetic approached the lord, and 
having approached he exchanged friendly greetings with 
the lord, and having exchanged greetings of friendliness 


> ‘iianaverajjaJce, or various provinces, different kingdoms. Cf. 
A. Hi. 263. / 

^ mahdsamaye. See Old Gomy. below, and VA. 813. Four 
monks may not beg, but when a great scarcity comes, this rule is 
waived, otherwise it might be impossible for all to get a meal. 
Samaya also means both time and concourse; for the latter, c/. 
Mabasamayasuttanta of D. ^ sabbapasat^dikabhaUa. 
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and courtesy, he stood at a respectful distance. As he 
was standing at a respectful distance, that Naked 
Ascetic spoke thus to the lord; 

“ The revered Gotama is gone forth; I, too, am gone 
forth. One who has gone forth is worthy to accept the 
alms-food of one who has gone forth. Let the revered 
Gotama consent to (take) a meal with me on the morrow 
together with the Order of monks.” 

The lord consented by becoming silent. Then that 
Naked Ascetic, having obtained the lord’s consent, 
departed. Then the lord, on that occasion, in that 
connection, having given reasoned talk, addressed the 
monks, saying; 

“ I allow you, monks, to eat a group-meal at a meal- 
time of recluses.^ And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

In a group-meal, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. In this case, a right time is a 
time of illness, a time of giving robes, a time of making 
robes, a time of going on a journey, a time of being 
embarked in a boat, when there is a great scarcity, a 
meal-time of recluses; this is a right time in this case.” 
ilSiiv 

Group-meal means; when four monks eat, invited to 
any one meal of the five (kinds of) meals, this is called 
a group-meal. 

Except at a right time means: setting a right time to 
one side. 

Time of illness means: even when the feet become 
split® ; this means that at a time of illness (a group-meal) 
may be eaten. 

Time of giving robes means; the last month of the 
rainy season when the kathina cloth is not (formally) 

1 samanabhattasamaya. Samawi is a member of a permaneat 
body, either belonging to Gotama’s Order, saddhammika, or tO' 
another ascetic body, annatitthiya, 

^ fddapi phalitd honti, so that a monk cannot go to a village for 
alms, VA. 812. Not an uncommon complaint among people who 
usually go barefoot. 
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made, the five months when the kathina cloth is 
(formally) made^; this means that at the time of giving 
robes (a group-meal) may be eaten. 

Time of making robes means: when the robes are being 
made ; this means that at the time of making robes (a 
group-meal) may be eaten. [74] 

Time of going on a journey means: if he thinks: “ I 
will go for half a yojana,” (a group-meal) may be eaten, 
it may be eaten by him going out, it may be eaten by 
him coming in.^ 

Time of being embarked in a boat means: if he thinks: 
“ I will embark in a boat,” (a group-meal) may be 
eaten, it may be eaten by him embarking, it may be 
eaten by him disembarking. 

A great scarcity means: when two or three monks, 
walking for alms-food, keep themselves going, (but) 
when a fourth has come they do not keep themselves 
going; this means that when there is a great scarcity 
(a group-meal) may be eaten. 

Meal-time of recluses means: whoever makes a meal, 
being one who has attained (to the stage of ) a wanderer,® 
this means that at the meal-time of recluses (a group- 
meal) may be eaten. 

If, except at the right time, Me accepts (food), thinking, 
“ I will eat,” there is an offence of wrong-doing. For 
every mouthful there is an offence of expiation, jj 1 11 

If he thinks that it is a group-meal when it is a group- 
meal, (and) eats, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether it 
is a group-meal . . . If he thinks that it is not a 
group-meal when it is a group-meal . . . offence of 
expiation. If he thinks that it is a group-meal when 
it is not a group-meal, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is not a group-meal, 

^ =beIow, p. 366. Gf. above, pp. 5, 26, for atthata kathina. 

- C/. below, p. 405. 

® paribbajakasamdpanna. TA. 813 says this is a certain one 
among co-religionists and members of other sects. For definition 
of paribbdjaka, see Vm. iv. 92, 285. 
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there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it is not a group-meal when it is not a group-meal, 
there is no offence. II 2 II 

There is no offence if it is at a right time ; if two or 
three eat together^; if having walked one by one for 
alms, they eat having assembled together; if it is the 
regular supply of food; if it is food (allowed by) ticket®; 
if it is (food given) on a day of the waxing or waning 
of the moon,® if it is (given) on an Observance day,* if 

^ VA. 814 distinguishes five groups of four persons: (1) those not 
invited, where one of those invited does not come, but someone 
else arrives and receives food: no offence; (2) those going for alms, 
where one does not accept the invitation but receives his share as 
he is going to the village: no offence; (3) those not ordained, when 
monks are invited with a probationer: no offence; (4) those sending 
out their bowls, where one going away sends out his bowl : no offence ; 
(5) those who are ill, where monks are invited with one who is ill: 
no offence for the ill one. 

^ saldkabhatta. At times when alms-food was short, food- tickets 
were issued (saldkaviitta) by a monk in charge of the meals — a kind 
of steward. See, e.g., B.D. i. 11, 26, 151. This and the next three 
terms occur at Vin. i. 58, 96; ii. 175. At Fm. i. 58=96 these four 
kinds of meals, together with those derived from three other sources, 
are called “ extra allowances,’' while at Vism. 66 it is said that the 
almsman, pindapdtika (one who follows an ascetic practice), should 
not accept fourteen kinds of meals, including food given by ticket 
and the next three kinds, as above. At Vin. ii. 175, at a time 
when Kajagaha was short of alms-food, Gotama allows the monks 
to obtain food in each of these (seven) ways. This and the next 
(as pakkhikabhatta) occur also at /a. ii. 209 f. 

^ pakkhikam. Cf. Vism. 66, translated SbtPath of Purity i. 75, 
on the day of the waxing or waning of the month ”; this em- 
phasises the lunar control of such givings rather better than does the 
'‘ each fortnight ” of Vin. Texts i. 173, or the “ during a fortnight ” 
of Vin. Texts Hi. 220, See Vin. Texts Hi. 220, n. 6, and P.E.D, 
A fortnight, however, was one half of the lunar month: the light, 
moonlit half, or the dark, moonless half. Pakkhikam means food 
given any day once a fortnight, while the next* two expressions each 
refer to a particular day in the fortnight. 

^ uposathiPam, last day of each fortnight — i.e., either the full 
moon day or the dark moon day. Uposathika is a fasting day for 
the lay people, but monks recite the Patimokkha then, therefore 
it is a day to be observed or kept. Months are calculated from 
uposathika. As it is the last day of each fortnight, the day after 
it is the beginning of a month. 
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it is (given) on tie day after an Observance day^; setting 
aside tie five (kinds of) meals, there is no offence in 
(eating) any other^; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer. II 3 II 9 II 

The Second 


^ pdtipadikafn. Path of Purity i. 75 lias on the first day of 
the moonlit fortnight ” — i.e,, at the beginning of a month, full moon 
to new moon or new moon to full moon. 

- Cf, above, pp. 299, 305. 
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... at Vesali in tlie Great Grove in tlie hall of the 
Gabled Eoof. Now at that time in Vesali a succession 
of meals of sumptuous foods came to be arranged.^ 
Then it occurred to a certain poor workman; “ This* 
will not be inferior, in that these people duly prepare 
a meal. What now if I were - to prepare a meal ?” 
Then that poor workman approached Kirapatika,® and 
having approached, he said to Kirapatika: 

“ I, master,^ want [75] to prepare a meal for the Order 
of monks with the enlightened one at the head. Give 
me a wage.” 

Now Kirapatika had faith and was virtuous. Then 
Kirapatika gave more than a wage® to this poor work- 
man. Then the poor workman went up to the lord, 
and having gone up, having greeted the lord, he sat 
down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting down 
at a respectful distance, the poor workman spoke thus 
to the lord: 

“Lord, may the lord, together with the Order of 
monks, consent to a meal with me tomorrow.” 

“ But, sir, do find out, the Order of monks is large.” 

“ Lord, let the Order of monks be large. Many are 
the jujube fruits® prepared by me, the things to be 

^ Yesaliyarn pamtdnam bhattdnmn bhattapatipdti adMithitd hoti^ 
Gf, Fm. i. 2iSy Kusindrdyam . . . hot% translated Vin. Texts ii. 138, 
“ a succession liad been fixed, in wMch tlie inhabitants of Kusinara 
should each in succession provide food for the Sangha.” 

^ VA. 816, this teaching or this gift to the Order. 

2 A clansman (Wapwte) named Kira, evidently influential 
{'patika)y giving out work and paying wages monthly, by the season, 
b}^ the year, VA. 817. Mentioned nowhere but here, I believe. 

^ ayyaputta. ^ ahbhatireka vetana. 

. ^ badara. 
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dnmk^ will be perfect on account of tbe juice of tbe 
jujube fruits.”^ 

The lord consented by becoming silent. Then that 
poor workman, having obtained the lord’s consent, 
having risen up from the seat, having greeted the lord, 
departed, keeping his right side towards him. Monks 
hearditsaid; 

“ The Order of monks, with the enlightened one at 
the head, is invited for tomorrow by a poor workman. 
The things to be drunk will be perfect on account of the 
juice of jujube fruits.” These ate, walking for alms 
that morning. People heard it said: “ The Order of 
monks, with the enlightened one at the head, is invited 
by the poor workman.” These conveyed much solid 
food and soft food for the poor workman. Then that 
poor workman, at the end of that night, having had 
sumptuous solid food and soft food prepared, had the 
time announced to the lord, saying: 

“ Lord, it is time, the meal is ready.” 

Then the lord, dressing in the morning, taking his 
howl and robe, approached the poor workman’s dwelling, 
and having approached he sat down on the appointed 
seat together with the Order of monks. Then that poor 
workman served the monks in a refectory. The monks 
spoke thus: 

“ Sir, give a little, give a little, sir.” 

He said: “ Do not you, honoured sirs, accept so very 
little saying, ‘This is a poor workman.’ Much solid 
food and soft food was prepared for me. Honoured 
sirs, accept as much as you please.” 

“ Sir, it is not for this reason that we accept so very 
little, but we ate, having walked for alms this morning; 
that is why we are accepting so very little.” 


j feyya. 

~ badaramissena. F.4. 817 explains by JarfarasaZatiewa. Accord- 
ing to P.E.I)., badaramissa is “ mixture or addition of tke juice of 
the jujube fruits,” while it says that salava is “ perhaps a kind of 
salad.” At Asl. 320 lapila, cf. lambila, bitter or astringent, is defined 
as badarasdlava-kapiuhasdiavddi, the s° of the jujube, the .s” of the 
wood-apple is astringent. 
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Then that poor workman looked down upon, criticised, 
spread it about, saying : 

“ How can the revered sirs, invited by me, eat else- 
where Yet am I not competent^ to give as much as 
they please ?” 

Monks heard this poor workman who . . . [76] 
spread it about. Those who were modest monks . . . 
spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these monks, invited somewhere, eat 
elsewhere . 

“ Is it true, as is said, monks, that the monks, invited 
somewhere, ate elsewhere ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 

“How, monks, can these foolish men . . . eat else- 
where ? It is not, monks . . . And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

In an out-of-turn meal,® there is an offence of expia- 
tion.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 1 1] 


^ Cf. Yin. iii. 66, where monks accepted lodgings elsewhere, thus 
annoying their would-be host, who also refers to them as bhaddantd. 

^ na cdham patibalo. Oldenberg, Yin. iv. 359, says: “ The ‘ na ’ 
appears not to be correct.’’ It is only correct if the sentence is 
interrogative, na ca=but not. 

^ paramparabhojane. Yin. Texts i. 38, ‘'‘there is pacittiya in 
taking food in turn,” with note {q.v.) to say, “ that is, in picking and 
choosing with regard to food, or in regard to different invitations. 
The Bhikkhus were to eat straight on whatever was given, and to 
accept invitations in the order in which they were received.” 

gives phrase as “ taking food in succession,” successive 
feeding. Gogerly, J.R.A.S., 1862, p. M5, gets the gist of the notion 
without literal accuracy: “If a priest eat his ordinary meal when 
under an invitation to dine, except on allowed occasions, it is 
Pachittiyan.” Also Dickson, J.R.A.S., 1876, p. 112: “A sin is 
committed when a priest takes food in any other order than that 
in w-hicli it is offered to him.” Huber, J. As., Nov.-Dee., 1913, does 
not attempt a translation. Path of Purity i. 76 calls it “ a meal 
subsequent to the acceptance of a previous one.” This kind of 
meal should not be accepted by the pindapdtika, almsman; see 
above, p. 307, n. 1. 
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Now at that time a certain monk became ill. A 
monk, taking alms-food, went up to that monk, and 
having gone up he spoke thus to that monk: “ Eat, 
your reverence.” 

“ Very well, your reverence, but there is for me the 
expectation of a meal.” 

Alms-food was conveyed to that monk in the evening. 
That monk did not eat as much as expected. They 
told this matter to the lord. Then the lord on this 
occasion, in this connection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying ; 

“I allow you, monks, when a monk is ill, to eat an 
out-of-turn meal. And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

In an out-of-turn meal, except at a right time, there 
is an offence of expiation. In this case, a right time 
is a time of illness; this is a right time in this case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to 
be laid down by the lord. 1| 2 1| 

At that time people, at the time of giving robes, 
having had a meal prepared together with the robes, 
invited monks, saying: “Having offered food, we will 
present (you) with robes.” The monks, being scrupulous, 
did not consent, saying: “It is forbidden by the lord 
to eat an out-of-tum meal.” . . . (See Pac. XXXII. 
8, 4) . . . “ . . . should be set forth: 

In an out-of-turn meal, except at a right time, there 
is an offence of expiation. In this case a right time is 
a time of illness, a time of giving robes, a time of making 
robes; this is a right time in this case.”^ 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 3 1| 

Then the lord, dressing in the morning, taking his 
bowl [77] and robe, with the venerable Ananda as his 
attendant,® came up to a certain household, and having 


C/. above, p. 308 ; below, p. 365. 


2 CS.B.I). i. 20, n. 1. 
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come up lie sat down on the appointed seat. Then these 
people gave a meal to the lord and to the venerable 
Ananda. The venerable Ananda, being scrupulous, did 
not accept (it). 

“ Take it, Ananda,” he said. 

“ Very well, lord, (but) there is for me the expectation 
of a meal.” 

“ Well now, Ananda, having assigned it (to another), 
take (this food).” 

Then the lord, on this occasion, in this connection, 
having given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, 
saying: 

“I allow you, monks, having assigned (food to 
another), to eat an out-of-turn meal. And thus, monks, 
should it be assigned: ‘ I will give the meal that I am 
expecting to so and so.’ || 4 11 

An out-of-turn meal means: invited to any one meal of 
the five (kinds of) meals, having set this to one side, if 
he eats any one other meal of the five (kinds of) meals, 
this means an out-of-tum meal. 

Except at a right time means: setting aside a right 
time. 

Time of illness means : sitting in one seat he is not able 
to eat as much as he pleases: this means that at a time 
of illness (an out-of-tum meal) may be eaten. 

Time of giving robes means: . . . Time of maTcing 
ro6es means: . . . (see Pac. XXXII). 

If, except at a right time, he accepts (food), saying: 
“ I will eat . . .” (see Pac. XXXII. 9, 1, 2) . . _. If he 
thinks that it is not an out-of-turn meal when it is not 
an out-of-tum meal there is no offence. 1| 1 \\ 

There is no offence if it is at a right time ; if he eats, 
having assigned (a meal); if he eats two or three invita- 


^ Either to one who is present, or if he sees no one, then he should 
assign it to one person among the five kinds of his co-religionists, 
VA. 817. 
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tions together^; if he eats the invitations in succession®; 
if invited by a whole village he eats anywhere in that 
village; if invited by a whole guild he eats anywhere in 
that guild; if being invited, he speaks saying : “ I will 
take alms-food ; if it is the regular supply of food ; if it 
is food (allowed by) ticket; if it is (food given) on a day 
of the waxing or waning of the moon; if it is (given) on 
an Observance day; if it is (given) on the day after an 
Observance day; setting aside the five (kinds of) meals, 
there is no offence in (eating) any other; if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer.* il 2 11 5 1| 

The Third 


^ VA. 817, two or three families iavite him, and he puts the food 
into one bowl, eats it in one place. 

nimantanapatipatiyd bhunjati. This must mean in the order in 
which they are given. 

* VA. 819, “ I do not require your meal.” 

^ Cf. Pae. XXXII. 9, 3. 
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. . , at Savattlii in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that [78] time a woman lay- 
follower, the mother of Kana,^ had faith and was virtu- 
ous. Kana^ came to be given^ to a certain man in a 
village. Then Kana went to her mother’s house on 
some business or other. Then Kana’s husband sent a 
messenger to Kma, saying: '' Let Kana come back, I 
desire Kana’ s return.” Then the woman lay-follower, 
Kana’s mother, saying: It is awkward to go empty- 
handed,”^ cooked a cake.^ When the cake was cooked, 
a certain monk walking for alms came up to the dwelling 
of the woman lay-follower, Kana’s mother. Then the 
woman lay-follower, Kana’s mother, gave the cake to 
that monk. He, having gone away, told another, and she 
gave him a cake. He, having gone away, told another, 
and she gave him a cake.® As soon as a cake was 

^ Kanamata. The Babbu-jataka was told on account of Kana- 
mata. The Introduction to this Jataka {Jd. i. 477) differs some- 
what from the above account, and also says that Kanamata was 
a stream-attainer (as does V A, 819) and a disciple of the noble ones. 
Different version again at DhA. ii. 149 ff. (on JDh'p. 82). Kanamata 
and Kana mentioned only in this Jataka, Pac, XXXIV and DhA, 

^ She was so beautiful that when people saw her they became 
blind {kana) through passion, blinded (awc^Aa) with passion, so she 
was called Kdnd because she caused blindness in others, V A. 819. 

^ Z.e., in marriage. 

^ kismhnviya nttahattham ganium. Cf. Jd. i. 477, katham iuccka- 
hatthd m gamissasi ; and see above, p. 43, it is awkward to go 
out with (only) one piece of cloth,®’ kismim viya ekasdtakam gantum, 
with n. 4. 819 explains by kldisam viya^ lajjanakatn viya 

hoti, it is like that, it is like causing shame, 

^ 'pum. Tin. Texts i. 39, '"' sweetmeats,” which it was " the custom 
to send as presents from one house to another ” (Zoc. cit., n. 1). 

® Possibly a fourth monk came and was given a cake, although 
the sentence is omitted. In the next paragraph four monks went 
to the caravan for alms, and in the Babbu-jataka four cats make 
the mouse give them food. Kanamata is said to have been the 
mouse, and the four monks the cats, 
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ready it disappeared.^ A second time did Kana’s hus- 
band send a messenger to Kana, saying: “ Let Kfea 
come back, I desire Kana’s return.” A second time 
did the woman lay-follower, Kana’s mother, saying: 
“It is awkward to go empty-handed” . , .it dis- 
appeared. A third time did Kana’s husba.nd send a 
messenger to Kana, sa 3 dng: “ Let Kana come back, I 
desire Kana’s retnm. If Kana does not come back, 
I will take® another wife.” A third time did the woman 
lay-follower, Kana’s mother, saying: “ It is awkward 
to go empty-handed ” . . . it disappeared. Then Kana’s 
husband procured another wife. Kana heard: “ It is 
said that another wife is taken by this man.” She 
stood weeping. Then the lord, dressing in the morning, 
taking his bowl and robe, came up to the dwelling of 
that woman lay-follower, Kana’s mother, and having 
come up he sat down on the appointed seat. Then the 
woman lay-follower, Kana’s mother, approached the 
lord, and having approached and greeted the lord, she 
sat down at a respectful distance. As she was sitting 
down at a respectful distance, the lord spoke thus to 
the woman lay-follower, Kana’s mother: 

“ Why does this Kana weep ?” 

Then the woman lay-follower, Kana’s mother, told 
this matter to the lord. Then the lord, having . . . 
gladdened the woman lay-foUower, Kana’s mother, with 
talk on dhamma, rising up from his seat, departed. || 1 1| 

Now at that time a certain caravan was desirous of 
going from Eajagaha to the south.® A certain monk, 
walking for alms-food, entered that caravan for alms- 
food. A certain lay-follower had barley-meal* given to 

^ VA. 819: As she was a disciple of the noble ones, when she 
saw monks she was unable not to give, thus as soon as she gave 
everything disappeared. 

^ lead back. 

^ 'pati-y-dloka. Same phrase occnrs at Vin, iv. 131; 868 

supports above rendering, 

^ sattu. In the rule this seems to be replaced by maniSAa. See 
also Old Corny, helowy p. 324. At Fin. ii, 116 monks are allowed 
to fill needle-cases -wii^ satthu [sic\ to prevent the needles from 
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that monk. He, having gone away, told another, and 
he had barley-meal given to him. He, having gone 
away, told another, and he had barley-meal given to 
him. He, having gone away, told another, and he had 
barley-meal given to him. As soon as provisions for 
the journey were ready, they disappeared. [79] Then 
that lay-follower said to these people ; 

“ Masters, wait until tomorrow. As soon as pro- 
visions for the journey are ready, they are given to the 
masters. I will prepare provisions for the journey.” 

Saying: “ Master, we are unable to wait, the caravan 
is setting out,” they went away. Then as that lay- 
follower, having prepared provisions for the journey, 
was going along last, thieves robbed (him). People 
. . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the recluses, sons of the Sakyans, not 
knowing moderation, accept (provisions) ? This (man) 
having given to them, going along last, was robbed by 
thieves.” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Then these monks told this matter to the lord. Then 
the lord in this connection, on this occasion, having 
given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, saying: 

“ Because of this, monks, I will make known a rule 
of training for monks, founded on ten reasons: for the 
excellence of the Order . . . for following the rules of 
restraint.^ And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

If a monk, going up to a family, (who) asking, should 
invite® him (to take) cakes or barley-gruel,® two or three 


becoming blunt. At Dhs. ^4:6 sattu appears in a list of foods, while 
at Jd, in, 343 a wife prepares a bag of baked and unbaked sattu 
(v.l. satthu) for her husband. F4. 820: whatever is kneaded (or 
baked) sattu, unkneaded (or unbaked) sattu, sesamum seed and 
rice-grain, all here are called VA. 823 defines sattu as 

sdlivihiyavehi katasattu—i,e,, sattu mside with rices and barley, see 
below, p. 330. 

^ Cf, B.D, i. 37, and above, p. 87. 

^ abhihatthum favdfeyya. See above, p. 51, n. 1. 

2 mantha. Combined with madhupindiha, honey-ball, at Vin, 
i. 4. See above, p. 322, n. 4. 
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bowlfuls may be accepted by a monk desiring them. 
Should lie accept more than that, there is an offence of 
expiation. Having accepted two or three bowlMs, 
having taken them back^ from there, they must be 
shared together with the monks. This is the proper 
course in this case.” II 2 II 1 II 

If a monk, going up to a family means: a family 
means: there are four (kinds of) family: noble family, 
brahmin family, merchant family, low-class family.^ 

Mp to means: going there. 

A cake means: whatever is prepared as a present.® 

Barley-gruel vaeans: whatever is prepared as provi- 
sions for a journey. 

Asking, should invite means: they say, ‘ take just as 
much as you want.’ 

Hesmw^f means: wanting. 

Two or three* bowlfuls may be accepted means: two or 
three^ bowlfuls may be accepted. 

Should he accept more than that means: if he accepts 
more than that, there is an offence of expiation. 

Having accepted two or three bowlfuls, while taking 
them back from there, seeing a monk, he should be 
told: ‘ Two or three bowlfuls were accepted by me in 
such and such a place, so do not accept (anything) there.’ 
If, seeiug (him), he does not tell (him), there is an offence 
of wrong-doing.® If, although told, he accepts, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing. [80] 

Having taken them back from there, they must be shared 


‘ l.e., to the monastery. ^ =Yin. iii. 184; iv. 177, 272. 

® fahindka. 7A. 819 explains hy pan'^Jcara, a donation, present, 
gift. ^ dvitti . . . dve tayo. 

* There was a case in Colombo not long ago where monks visited 
for alms-food the hut of some very humble people, who that very 
day had managed to collect for themselves a rather less scanty meal 
than usual. The monks did not tell others that they had called 
here; and it happened that others followed them, so the people had 
to give away all the food they had. The matter was looked into 
by the Order and the monks’ attention drawn to this Pacittiya. 
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together with the monks means: returning, having taken 
them hack,^ they must be shared. 

This is the proper course in this case means: this is the 
appropriate course® in this case. 1| 1 1| 


If he thinks that there are more when there are more 
than two or three bowlfuls, (and) accepts, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
there are more than ... If he thinks that there are 
less when there are more than two or three bowlfuls, 
(and) accepts, there is an offence of expiation. If he 
thinks that there are more when there are less than two 
or three bowlfuls, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether there are less than two 
or three bowlfuls, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that there are less when there are less than 
two or three bowlfuls, there is no offence. 1] 2 [j 

There is no offence if he accepts two or three bowlfuls; 
if he accepts less than two or three bowlfuls; if they 
give what is prepared neither as a present nor as pro- 
visions for a journey; if they give the remainder of 
what is prepared either as a present or as provisions for 
a journey; if they give because the journey is given 
up®; if they belong to relations; if they are invited; if 
they are for the good of another; if it is by means of 
his own property; if he is mad, if he is the fest wrong- 
doer. II 3 II 2 II 


The Fourth 

^ patihhamcmam mharitva. VA. 820 says that if two or three 
bowlfuls are taken, putting one aside for himself, one or two respec- 
tively should be given to the Order. Cf. patikJcamanasald at SnA. 
63. VA. 820 says, dsanasalam gacehcmtma ca chadditasala na 
gantabbam yattha hi bhihhhusarhgho ni^dati tattha ganiabbam — ^that 
is, the monk must go there where the Order is sitting down, to a 
hall with seats. ® amtdhammatd ; cf. above, p. 69. 

® gamane paiippassaddhe. VA. 820 says, “ seeing an accident on 
the road, or not wanting (to travel), they say, ‘ We wiU not set 
forth, we will not go,’ ” thus the journey is patippassaddhe, upac- 
broken off, interrupted. 
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. . . at SavattM in tlie Jeta Grove in Anatliapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time, a certain brahmin, 
having invited the monks, gave them a meal. The 
monks, having eaten, ^ being satisfied,® went to relations 
and famihes, and some ate, some went out taking the 
alms-bowl. Then that brahmin spoke thus to the 
neighbours® ; 

“ Masters, the monks were satisfied* by me; come and 
I will satisfy you.” These said: 

“ How will you, master, satisfy us ? For those 
invited by you came to our houses, some ate, others 
went out taking the alms-bowl.” 

Then that brahmin looked down upon, criticised, 
spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the revered sirs, having eaten in our house, 
eat elsewhere 1® Yet am I not competent to give as 
much as they please ?”® 

Monks heard that brahmin who . . . spread it about. 


^ bhuttavin, 

2 pamritd, Pavdreti in conjunction with, bhuttavin seems in Yin, 
0 mean to offer, to invite,” also “ to satisfy,” as in P.E.D, Yin, 
Texts i. 39, ii. 74, 76, 118 use to offer ” or “ invite.” YA, 821 
says that the brahmin told the monks to take as much as they 
wanted, but they asked for only a little. Lower down there is 
another verb, santappati, meaning to satisfy, just as nimanteti 
means "'to invite.” Doubtless the notion of offering implied 
satisfying, and here " refusing ” on the part of the monk. 7.4. 821 
says," the offer made, the refusal made,” which probably means, 
as Yin. Texts L 39 suggests, that the monk, though he has finished 
his meal, is still invited to continue eating— but refuses to do so. 
Gf. abhihatthum pmdreyya at p. 51 above. At Miln. 266 one of 
the offences into which an arahan may fall is said to be that of 
thinking food was not offered when it was offered. 

A pativissahe. Gf. M. i. 126. ^ santappitd. 

® Gf. B.D. i. 110, and above, p. 317. ® Cf. above, p. 317. 
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Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can these monks, having eaten, being satisfied, 
eat elsewhere ?” ... 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks ... ate 
elsewhere ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ Monks, how can these foolish men, [81] having 
eaten, being satisfied, eat elsewhere ? Monks, it is not 
for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth; 

Whatever monk, having eaten, being satisfied, should 
eat or partake of solid food or soft food,^ there is an 
offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. |1 1 1| 

Now at that time monks brought back sumptuous 
alms-food for ill monks.^ The ill monks did not eat as 
much as expected, (and) the monks threw these away.® 
The lord heard a loud noise, a great noise, a noise (like) 
the cawing of crows,* and hearing this he addressed the 
venerable Ananda, saying: 

“ What, Amanda, is this loud noise, this great noise, 
this noise (like) the cawing of crows ?” Then the 
venerable Ananda told this matter to the lord. 

“ But, Ananda, monks should eat what is left over 
by ill (monks).®” 

“ They would not eat it, lord.” 

Then the lord on this occasion, in this connection. 

The two terms for eating, hhadeyya and bhunjeyya, correspond 
to the two classes of food, khadaniya, solid food, and bhojaniya, soft 
food. Vin. Texts i. 39, n. 5, gives some account of what these 
comprise, and see Old Corny, below. 

^ At Vin. i. 293 the monk who tends the sick, bhikkhu gilanu- 
patthdko, is the one who brings back food for him. 

® cAadde«^^, or rejected them, tani. 

* =Vin. i. 239. The last of these three noises is kakoravasadda. 

® gilandtiritta. 
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having given reasoned talk, addressed the monks, 
saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, to eat what is left over^ both 

by one who is ill and by one who is not ill. And, 

monks, (what is left over) should be made left over,^ 
sayiag, ‘All this is enough.’® And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, having eaten, being satisfied, should 
eat or partake of solid food or soft food that 

is not left over,* there is an offence of expia- 

tion.” II 2 II 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Having eaten means: any one meal of the five (kinds 
of) meals,® and even (as little as) becomes eaten with a 
blade of grass.® 

Being satisfied means: eating is to be seen,’ a meal is 


^ atiritta. Cf, Miln, 266, wliere one of the offences into which 
an arahan may fall is said to be that of thinking food is left over 
when it is not left over. 

2 atirittam Mtabbam. 

^ alam etam sabbam, spoken by the ill monk. If he is too ill to 
speak, he makes a sign. 

^ anatiritta. Exceptions are made to this rule at Yin. i, 213, 214, 
215 in times of scarcity. But at Yin, i. 238, the time of scarcity 
having passed, the exception does not stand, and the monk is to 
be dealt with according to rule — i.e., to this Pac. XXXV. Referred 
to also at Yism, 69. In the account of the Council of VesMi (Cula- 
vagga XII) it is af&rmed that gdmantarakappa — i.e, (as explained 
at Yin. ii. 300), going amidst villages, having eaten, being satisfied— 
it is not allowable to eat food that is left over because (Fm. ii. 306) 
it violates a pacittiya rule. It is also aiSirmed that amatMtakappor-- 
i.e. (as explained at Fm. ii. 301), having eaten, being satisfied — it is 
not allowable to drink milk that is left over, because it violates a 
pacittiya rule (Fw. ii. 307). 

^ Those mentioned below, p. 330, 

® Cf. below% p. 100. 

^ asanam panndyati. Yin. Texts i. 39, n. 2, reads dsanam, and 
translates tentatively, a seat for him is there.” YA. 821 says, “ a 
meal left unfinished means ‘ he is satisfied ’ it is to be seen 
(dissati).'’ 
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to be seen, standing within a reach of the hand, ^ he 
asks^ (him), a refusal is to be seen.® 

What is not left over^ means: it becomes made not 
allowable®; it becomes made not formally accepted®; it 
becomes made not delivered’^; it becomes made not 
within a reach of the hand®; it becomes made by one 
who has not eaten®; it becomes made by one who has 
eaten, has been satisfied (and) has risen from his seat; 
it does not come to be said, ‘ All this is enough ’ ; it 
does not come to be left over by one who is ill: this 
means what is not left over.^° 

What is left over means: it becomes made allowable; 
it becomes made formally accepted; it becomes made 
being delivered ; it becomes made within a reach of the 
hand; it becomes made by one who has eaten; it becomes 
made by one who has eaten, has been satisfied (and) has 


^ hatthapdse thito. VA. 821, “ if, taking enough of the meal 
offered, the donor comes to be in a place distant two and a half 
cubits (from him) c/. above, p. 200, n. 1. 

^ abkiharati — i.e., the donor or benefactor, day aka, offers him 
food with a gesture. Bu. at VA. 821, 825 takes standing within 
a reach of the hand ” and “ he asks (him) ’’ as separate items, while 
at F^. 822 he says that in five ways is an offer or invitation, pavd- 
miffd, to be seen (or is apparent, visible), and then he enumerates 
the five occurring in this paragraph. 

^ patihkhepo panndyati. The monk refuses what was offered by 
a gesture or by voice. This is called “ being satisfied ’’ according 
to the fifth of the ways given at VA. 822. See preceding note, and 
also p. 326, n. 2. 

^ anatiritta — i.e., if the following means have not been carried out. 
^ akappiyakatam Jioti. Kata in this and the following phrases is 
comparable in meaning to the atiriUam kdtabham above. 

® appatiggahitakatam Jioti — i.e., by the monk {VA. 829). 

7 anuccdritalcatam Jioti. VA. 829 says kappiyam kdrdpetum 
dgatena bJiikkJiund isakarn pi anukkJiittain vd anapandmitam m 
katam. 

® VA. 829, to make it allowable is done by standing beyond the 
reach of the hand of one coming in. 

® abJiuttdvind katam Jioti. VA. 829 says that whoever saying, 

' This is enough,’ makes it left over, it is made (allowable) by one 
who has not eaten (though) a sufficient meal was offered. 

VA. 829 says, by the seven Vinaya acts that which is left 
over is not made allowable, rather than that not left over by an ill 
monk; but both should be called ' not left over/ 
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not risen from Ms seat ; it conies to be said, ‘ All tMs is 
enough. ’ ; it comes to be left over by one who is ill : tMs 
means is ie/i5 ouer. [82] 

Solid food means: setting aside the five (kinds of) 
meals, and food (that may be eaten) during a watch of 
the night,^ during seven days,® during life,® the rest 
m&a.ns solid food. 

Soft food means: the five (kinds of) meals: cooked 
rice,* food made with flour,® barley-meal,® fish, meat. 
If he accepts, thinking, ‘ I will eat, I will partake of,’ 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. For every mouthful 
there is an offence of expiation. 11 1 II 


^ yamakaliha, P.E.D, gives ‘‘ of a restricted time . . . (lit.) only 
for one watch of the night.” Vin, Texts ii. 144 render, till the first 
watch of the night,” but had first ” been specially meant surely 
pathamaydma would have been used. VA, 839 (on Pac. XXXVIII) 
says this term means ‘' until the last watch of the night.” Vin. Texts 
ii. 144 also states that ydmakdlika " refers to certain medicines; see 
Mahavagga VI. 1, 5.” These five standard medicines apparently 
could be eaten at night, since they did not count as ordinary forms 
of nutriment {na ca oldriko dhdro fanndyati)^ Vin. i. 199. The 
relations of ydmakdlika and the next two: sattdhakdlika, yavajivika^ 
are discussed at Fw. i. 251 with the addition of yavakdlika, tem- 
porary (shorter than ydmakdlika). 

^ sattdhakdlika. Vin. Texts ii. 144 states that " this also refers 
to certain medicines; see the 23rd Nissaggiya.” These medicines 
are the same as those referred to at Mahavagga VI. 1, 5= VI. 1, 2 
{Vin. i. 199). 

® ydvajwika. Vin. Texts ii. 144, n. 4, says, “what this refers to 
is unknown to us.” I think it may refer to the different kinds of 
roots and other things allowed as medicines, and which could be 
stored up for life, yavajivam, Vin. i, 201. VA. 833, quoting this 
Fm. ^passage (i. 201), says that these roots are called in the text 
ydvajwikam. They apparently did not deteriorate with keeping, 
and so could be kept during a life-time. 

^ odana. F4. 822 says odana is sdli (rice), wM (paddy, rice), 
yava (corn, barley), godhuma (wheat), kangu (millet), varaka (a bean), 
kudmsaka (perhaps rye, Dial. hi. 70, n. 1) — i.e., the seven kinds 
of gmiiXy dhanna. kt Vin. iv. 264 these seven appear in definition 
of dmakadhanna^ grain in its raw, uncooked state. Cf. DA. 78, 
L 83, n. 4. FJ[. 822 defines all these grains. 

^ ^ kummdsa. VA. 823 says that m y aveJii katakummdsO) a 
junket made with barley; see yava in previous note. 

® see above, p. 322, n. 4. 
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If he thinks that it is not left over when it is not left 
over (and) eats or partakes of solid food or soft food, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as 
to whether it is not left over ... If he thinks that 
it is left over when it is not left over ... an offence 
of expiation. If he accepts for the sake of nutriment 
(food to be eaten) during a watch of the night, during 
seven days, during life, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. For every mouthful there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it is not left over when it is 
left over, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it is left over, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is left over when 
it is left over, there is no offence, jj 2 1| 

There is no offence^ if, having caused it to be made 
left over, he eats; if, having caused it to be made left 
over, he accepts it, thinking: “ I will eat if he goes 
away, conveying it for the sake of another; if he eats 
the remainder of an ill (monk’s meal) ; if, when there is 
a reason,® he makes use of (food to be eaten) during a 
watch of the night, during seven days, during life; 
if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 1| 3 1| 

The Fifth 


1 C/. Pac. XXXVI below, p. 334. 

^ sati 'paccaye. VA. 831 says that if he is thirsty and makes use 
of the food to be eaten during the periods mentioned above, for the 
sake of slaking his thirst, or if he has a pain that could be eased, 
and uses these foods for that purpose, there is no offence. 
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... at SavattM in. the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time two monks were travel- 
ling to Savatthi along a high-road in the Kosalan 
districts. One monk indulged in had habits ; the second 
monk said to this monk: “ Yonr reverence, do not do 
that, it is not allowable.” He grumbled at him.^ Then 
these monks arrived at Savatthi. Now at that time 
food for the Order was (prepared) by a certain guild^ 
in Savatthi. The second monk, having eaten, came to 
be satisfied. • The monk who grumbled,® having gone to 
his relations, taking alms-food, approached that monk, 
and having approached he said to that monk: 

“ Do eat, your reverence.” 

“ No need, I am full, your reverence.” 

“ Your reverence, the alms-food is delicious, do eat.” 

Then this monk, being pressed by that monk, ate 
that alms-food. The monk who grumbled [88] said to 
that monk: 

“ Your reverence, you think that I should be advised 
(by you), when you, having eaten, being satisfied, eat 
soft food that is not left over ?” 

“ Your reverence, should it not be spoken about ?” 

“ Your reverence, should it not be inquired into 1” 

Then that monk told this matter to the monks. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“How can a monk, a,sking a monk who has eaten, 
who is satisfied, invite him (to take) soft food that is 
not left over ?” 


^ To liere=Fim. ii. llS, but where the story proceeds to a tragic 
ending. C/. above, p. 160. 

® u'painanSha, hhiklchu, expl. byyawito-MpawaAa, produced a grudge, 
ill-will, VJ. 831. 
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“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monk, asking a monk 
. . . soft food that is not left over ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish man, asking a monk who has 
eaten, who is satisfied, invite him (to take) soft food 
that is not left over ? It is not, foolish man, for pleas- 
ing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth : 

Whatever monk, asking^ a monk who has eaten, who 
is satisfied, should invite him (to take) solid food or 
soft food that is not left over, saying: ‘ Now, monk, 
eat or partake of,’^ knowing,® desiring to find fault 
with,* in the eating there is an offence of expiation.” 

iim 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Monk means: another monk. 

Having eaten means: . . . (see Pac. XXXV. 3) . . . 
this means what is not left over. 

Solid food means: . . . (see Pac. XXXV. 3) . . . 
meat. 

Asking, should invited means: he says, “ Take just as 
much as you want.” 

He knows^ means: either he knows by himself, or 
others tell him, or he’ tells him. 

Desiring to find fault loith means: if he asks (him), 
sajdng: ‘ I will reprove him for this, I will remind him, 
I will blame him, I will make him think back, I will 
shame® him,’ there is an offence of wrong-doing. If, at 
his bidding, he accepts, saying : ‘ I will eat, I will par- 


1 Above, pp. 51, 323. ^ Above, p. 327. 

® I.e., knowing by means of one of tbe three ways of knowing 
(see Old Corny.) that that monk is satisfied. 

^ dsddandpekkho. VA. 831, desiring to arouse insult, rebuke, 
shame. ® Above, pp. 51, 324. 

® Above, pp. 161, 297. ’ I.e., that monk. 

® mankum karoti, cf. above, p. 178. 
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take of,’ there is an offence of wrong-doing. For every 
mouthful there is an offence of wrong-doing. At the 
end of the meal there is an offence of expiation. || 1 ]| 

If he thinks that he was satisfied when he was satisfied 
(and), askmg him, invites him (to take) solid food or 
soft food that is not left over, there is an offence of 
expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether he was 
satisfied . . . offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks 
that he was not satisfied when he was satisfied ... is 
no offence.^ If he asks him (to take) for the sake of 
nourishment (food to be eaten) during a watch of the 
night, during seven days, during life, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If, at his bidding, he accepts, saying: 
‘ I will eat, I will partake of,’ there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. For every mouthful there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that he was satisfied 
when he was not satisfied, [84] there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether he was 
not satisfied, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that he was not satisfied when he was not satis- 
fied, there is no offence. 1| 2 1| 

There is no offence^ if, having caused it to be made 
left over, he gives it; if, having caused it to be made 
left over, he gives it, saying, “Eat”; if he gives it, 
saying; “ Go away, conveying it for the sake of 
another”; if he gives the remainder of an ill (monk’s 
meal); if, when there is a reason, he gives (food to be 
eaten) during a watch of the night, during seven days, 
during life, saying, “ Make use of it ”; if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer. II 3 II 2 II 

The Sixth 


' v.l. dpatti dukkatassa, see Yin. iv. 360. 
^ Of. Pac. XXXV, above, p. 331. 
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... at Rajagaha in the Bamboo Grove at the 
squirrels’ feeding-place. Now at that time, in Rajagaha 
there came to be a festival on a mountain-top.^ The 
group of seventeen monks went to see the festival on 
the moxmtain-top. People, seeing the group of seven- 
teen monks, having bathed, having anointed themselves, 
having offered (them) (food), gave solid food. The 
group of seventeen monks, taking the solid food, having 
gone to the monastery, said to the group of six monks; 

“ Take, your reverences, eat solid food.” 

“ Where did your reverences obtain solid food ?” they 
said. 

The group of seventeen monks told this matter to the 
group of six monks. 

“ Then do you, your reverences, eat a meal at the 
wrong time 1”^ 

“ Yes, your reverences.” 

The group of six monks looked down upon, criticised, 
spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the group of seventeen monks eat a meal 
at the wrong ti m e ? ” Then this group of six monks told 


^ giraggasamajja. See on samajja interesting n. 4 at Dial. i. 7, 
also Tin. Texts iii. 71. At Vin. ii. 107-108 the group of six monks 
went to see such a festival, at wliicli there was singing, dancing, 
music: made a dukkata offence. At Vin. iv. 267, when the group 
of six monks went, the offence incurred is a pacittiya. Word occurs 
again at Vin. ii. 160. In Vin. the festival seems always to have 
been held on a mountain near Rajagaha. Gf. Ja. iii. 538, where it is 
mentioned as being held all over Jambudipa. VA. 831 says that 
samajja (festival) is a high place on a mountain or a high festival 
on a mountain. Also that it was announced seven days beforehand, 
and held on level ground in the shadow of a mountain slope outside 
a city. See also D.P.P.N. Samajja mentioned alone at Ja. i. 394, 
iii. 541 . “ vikale. Cf. Pac. LXXXV. 
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tMs matter to the moixks. Those who were modest monks 
looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the group of seventeen monks eat a meal 
at the wrong time V’ These monks told this matter to 
the lord. 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, ate a meal 
at the wrong time 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, eat a meal at the wrong 
time ? It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are 
not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should eat or partake of solid food^ 
or soft food at the wrong time,^ there is an offence of 
expiation.” 1| 1 1| [85] 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

The wrong time means: after noon has passed until 
sunrise.® 


^ Bu. at F-4. 832 ff. enumerates various kinds of solid food under 
the following categories: roots, tubers, roots of lotuses, top sprouts, 
leaves, flowers, stones of fruits, eatables made from flour (piUhakha- 
daniya, cf. Tin. i. 248, 249, where this was allowed to monks), resins. 

^ vikdle, see Old Corny, just below. At Tin. i. 200 the five medi- 
cines are allowed to be used at the right time and at the wrong 
time. reguiations laid down for receiving, cooking, mixing 

fat at the right time and at the wrong time. At Miln. 266 it is 
said that a meal at the wrong time is not a sin in the eyes of the 
world, but in the Jina's teaching. The account of the Council of 
Vesali {Tin. ii. 294 ff.) affirms that the dmngula-kappa (i.e., when 
the shadow has turned by two finger-breadths, Fm. ii. 300) is not 
allowable, because it violates the mkdlabhojam pdcittiya — i.e., eating 
at the wrong time. 

See the vivid description attributed to Udayin, at If. i. 448 f., 
of his feelings at the successive injunctions for monks to give up 
day and evening meals, and his ultimate conviction of the lord’s 
wisdom in stopping alms-giving in the dark of the night. Cf. also 
M. i. 124, 473; and M, i. 437, where Bhaddali confessed that he 
had not been able to keep to the regimen of one meal a day. 

® Cf. Tin. iv. 166. 
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Solid food means : . . . soft food means : . . . meat. 
If he accepts it, thinking: “ I will eat, I will partake 
of,” there is an offence of wrong-doing. For every 
mouthful there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1] 

If he thinks that it is the wrong time when it is the 
wrong time (and) eats or partakes of solid food or soft 
food, there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt 
as to whether it is the wrong time ... If he thinks 
that it is the right time when it is the wrong time . . . 
offence of expiation. If he accepts for the sake of 
nourishment (food to be eaten) during a watch of the 
night, during seven days, during life, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. For every mouthful there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is the wrong time 
when it is the right time, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he is in doubt as to whether it is the right 
time, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks 
that it is the right time when it is the right time, there 
is no offence. !| 2 || 

There is no offence^ if, when there is a reason, he 
makes use of (food) to be eaten during a watch of the 
night, during seven days, during life; if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer. |1 3 1| 2 1| 

The Seventh 


^ Cf. above, pp. 331, 334. 
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... at Savatthi in tlie Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Belattha- 
sisa/ the preceptor of the venerable Ananda, was staying 
in the jungle. He, having walked for alms-food, having 
conveyed boiled rice® to the monastery, having had it 
dried, laid it aside; when he came to need it for food, 
then moistening it with water, he ate it; after a long 
time he entered the village for alms-food. Monks spoke 
thus to the venerable Belatthasisa : “ How is it that you, 
your reverence, after a long time enter the village for 
alms-food I” Then the venerable Belatthasisa told this 
matter to the monks. They said : 

“ But do you, your reverence, eat a meal that was 
stored®?” 

“Yes, your reverences.” Those who were modest 
monks ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Belatthasisa, ate a 
meal that was stored ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enhghtened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“How can you, Belatthasisa, eat a meal that was 
stored ? It is not, Belatthasisa, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: [86] 

Whatever monk should eat or partake of solid food 


^ VJ. 838 says he was the prominent great thera of the thousand 
jatilas, or matted hair ascetics. His verses given at Thag. 16. In 
Corny, on this (see Pss. Breth., p. 21) it is said that with these ascetics 
he was tamed by Gotama, and attained arahanship after the Utter- 
ance on Burning {Vin. i. 36). He suffered from eczema, Vin. i. 
202,295. 

^ suKkhahura ; YA. 838 calls it asupabyanjana odana, boiled rice 
without the Curry and sauce. ^ sannidhikaraka bhqjana. 
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or soft food that was stored/ there is an offence of 
expiation.” 11 1 II 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

^Stored means: accepted today, it becomes eaten the 
next day. 

Solid food means: . . . soft food means: . . . meat. 
If he accepts it, saying, “ I will eat, I will partake of,” 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. For every mouthful 
there is an offence of expiation. |1 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is stored when it is stored (and) 
eats or partakes of solid food or soft food, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether it is 
stored ... If he thinks that it is not stored when it 
is stored ... expiation. If he accepts for the sake of 
nutriment food (to be eaten) during a watch of the 
night, during seven days, during life, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. For every mouthful there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is stored when it 
is not stored, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he is in doubt as to whether it is not stored, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is not 
stored when it is not stored, there is no offence. 1| 2 11 

There is no offence if, having stored^ (food) for the 
time being,® he eats it in that time; if, having stored 
(food to be eaten) during a watch of the night, he eats 


^ Cf, rules against storing up medicines for more tlian seven 
days at Yin. i. 209, iii. 251. It is said tliat an arahan cannot 
become one to use for sensual pleasure wbat is stored up, D. iii. 
235=M, i. 523=^4. iv. 370. Of. also sannidMJcdra at D. i. 6. 

In tbe Culavagga account of tbe Council of Vesali, Yin. ii. 294 ff., 
it is called not allowable to carry about salt in a born, so as to put 
salt on to wbat is not salted (Fm. ii. 300), as by so doing tbe sanni- 
dbikarakabbojana paoittiya would be infringed {Yin. ii. 306). 

^ nidaJiitvdy or boarding. 

^ ydvaJcdlika. YA. 839, it may be eaten until noon. Of. above, 
p. 330,n. 1. 
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it in a watcli of tlie night’’-; if, having stored (food) to 
he eaten during seven days, he eats it in seven days ; if, 
when there is a reason, he uses (food to he eaten) during 
life^ ; if he is mad ; if he is the first wrong-doer. |1 3 || 2 1| 

The Eighth 


^ VA, 839, it may be eaten until tlie last watch of the night. 

2 Of, Vin. i. 251 on relations of right and wrong times for eating 
these foods. 


EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) XXXIX 

... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks, 
having asked for sumptuous foods^ for themselves,® ate 
them. People . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the recluses, sons of the Sakyans, having 
asked for sumptuous foods for themselves, eat them ? 
Who is not fond of weU-cooked things ? "9^0 does not 
like sweet things Monks heard these people who 
... spread it about. Those who were modest monks 
. . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks, having asked for 
. . . eat them 1” [87] ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, having asked 
for . . . ate them ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish men, having asked for . . . 
eat them ? It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever are sumptuous foods, that is to say, ghee, 
fresh butter, oil, honey, molasses,^ fish, meat, milk, curds 
— ^whatever monk, having asked for sumptuous foods 
such as these for himself, should eat them, there is an 
offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. 11 1 II 

Now at that time monks became ill. Monks, en- 
quiring after the ill ones, spoke thus to the ill monks: 

^ panitabJiojandnt ti uttamabhqjanam, F-4. 840. 

^ attano atthdya. ^ ~Vin. ii. 196=iv. 71. 

^ The five standard medicines. 
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“ We hope that your reverences are better, we hope 
that you are keeping going.” 

“Formerly, your reverences, we, having asked for 
sumptuous foods for ourselves, ate them. Therefore 
there came to be comfort for us. But now it is for- 
bidden by the lord, and being scrupulous, we do not 
ask, therefore there comes to be no comfort for us.”^ 

They told this matter to the lord. Then the lord, on 
this occasion,® having given reasoned talk, addressed the 
monks, saying: 

“I allow you, monks, when a monk is ill, having 
asked for sumptuous foods for himself, to eat them. 
And thus, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth: 

Whatever are sumptuous foods, that is to say, ghee, 
fresh butter, oil, honey, molasses, fish, meat, milk, curds 
—whatever monk who is not ill, having asked for 
sumptuous foods such as these for himself, should eat 
them, there is an offence of expiation.” || 2 |j 

Whatever are sumptuous foods^: ghee* is called ghee 
from cows or ghee from she-goats or ghee from buffaloes, 
ghee from those whose meat is allowable.® Fresh butter 
means fresh butter from just these. Oil means 
sesamum oil, oil of mustard seeds, oil containing honey, 
oil of the castor-oil plant, oil from tallow. Homy 
means honey of bees. Molasses means what is produced 
from sugar-cane. Fish means it is called one that lives 
in water. Meat means the meat of those whose meat 
is allowable. Milk means milk of cows or milk of she- 
goats or milk of buffaloes, milk of those whose meat is 
allowable. Curds means curds from just these. [88] 

^ <7/. above, p. 277 ; below, pp. 399, 402. 

2 etasmim paka/ra^e, “ in this connection,” omitted here. 

^ VA. 840 says that besides these (nine)~i.e., ghee and so on — 
sumptuous foods are also those prepared from the seven kinds of 
grain. Of. Fm. Texts ii. 133, n. 3. 

* From here to " sugar-cane ”=Fw. iii. 261. See above, p. 131. 

® Various kinds of meat which, if eaten, give rise to dukkata 
offences are given at Fin. i. 218 f. 
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Whaie'oer means: . . .is monk to be understood, in 
tbis case. 

Sumptuous foods such as these means : sumptuous foods 
like these. 

Not ill means: for whom there comes to be comfort 
without sumptuous foods. Ill means: for whom there 
does not come to be comfort without sumptuous foods. 
Not ill, asks for himself, for every request,^ there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he accepts (alms) thinking, 
“ I will eat on acquisition,” there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. For every mouthful, there is an offence of 
expiation, j] 1 H 

If he thinks that he is not ill when he is not ill, (and) 
having asked for sumptuous foods for himself, eats them, 
there is an oifence of expiation. If he is in doubt as 
to whether he is not ill . . . If he thinks that he is ill 
when he is not ill . . . expiation. If he thinks that he 
is not ill when he is ill, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he is in doubt as to whether he is ill, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is ill 
when he is ill, there is no offence. |12 |1 

There is no offence if he is iU; if having become ill, 
having asked, one who is not ill eats (the ahns) ; if he 
eats the remainder of an ill (monk’s meal);® if they 
belong to relations; if they are invited; if it is for the 
good of another; if it is by means of his own property; 
if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 1| 3 1| 3 1| 

The Ninth 


^ ^ayoge payoge ; each time he asks there is an offence. 
2 C/. above, p. 331. 



EXPIATION (PAGITTIYA) XL 

... at Vesali in tlie Great Grove in the Hall of the 
Gabled Pillars. Now at that time a certain monk, 
wearing robes made entirely of rags, was staying in a 
cemetery. He did not want to accept gifts^ from 
people. And himself taking (food) put down for the 
departed masters® in a cemetery and at the foot of a 
tree and 43n a threshold,® he ate it. People . . . spread 
it about, saying; 

“ How can this monk, himself taking (food) put down 
for our departed masters, eat it ? This monk is strong,* 
he is fat,® for certain he eats meat (belonging to) people.”® 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
sapng: 

“ How can a monk convey to his mouth® nutriment 
not given 1” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monk, conveyed to 
your mouth nutriment not given ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, convey to your mouth 
nutriment not given ? It is not, foolish man, for 


^ diyyamdna, 

2 ayyavosdtitahdnL VA, 842 says ayyd are the ancestors who 
have done their time (here), and vosdtitakatmi are the solid and 
soft foods put down in cemeteries and so on for these by their 
relations. ^ wmmare ; cf. Fiw. iv. 100, 160. 

^ thefo=^thiTO ghanabaddho, VA, 84:2. 

^ vadhma=tMla, VA, 84:2y ieB,ding mtJiara, 

® Meat is a '' soft food,’’ c/. above, p. 330, and bhunjati is the 
verb technically associated with it. Here we get mmiussaniamsam 
khadati. At Vin, i. 218 mmussamamsa is combined with 'pari- 
bhunjati, and certainly means human flesh. 

^ mukhadvara, the doox of the ia>Ge, 
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pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

[89] 

Whatever monk should convey to his mouth nutri- 
ment not given, there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 1 II 

Now at that time monks were scrupulous in regard 
to water for cleansing the teeth.^ They told this 
matter to the lord. He said: 

“I allow you, monks, yourselves having taken water 
for cleansing the teeth, to partake of it. And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should convey to his mouth nutri- 
ment not given, except water for cleansing the teeth, 
there is an offence of expiation.” || 2 1| 

Whatever means : ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Not given means : it is called not accepted.^ 

Given means: if in giving by means of the body or by 
means of something attached to the body® or by means of 
something that may be cast,^ standing within a reach 
of the hand, if he accepts by means of the body or by 
means of something attached to the body,® this is called 
given. 

Nutriment means; setting aside water for cleansing 
the teeth, whatever is fit to eat, this is called nutriment. 

Except water for cleansing the teeth means: setting aside 
water for cleansing the teeth. 

If he takes it, thinking: ‘ I will eat, I will partake of,’ 


^ udahadantajpona, also a tooth-cleaner. Yin, Texts i. 40 takes 
this compound as water and a tooth-cleaner,’’ 

^ YA. 843 points out that in Defeat II, ' not given ’ means not 
appropriated from others. 

3 a spoon, YA, 843. * Cf, B,D, i. 208. 

^ E.g., a bowl, YA, 843. 
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there is an offence of wrong-doing. For every mouth- 
ful there is an offence of expiation. || 1 |j 

If he thinks that it is not accepted when it is not 
accepted (and) conveys to his mouth nutriment that 
is not given, except water for cleansing the teeth, there 
is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to 
whether it is not accepted .... If he thinlcs that it 
is accepted when it is not accepted ... offence of 
expiation. If he thinks that it is not accepted when it 
is accepted, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
is in doubt as to whether it is accepted, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is accepted 
when it is accepted, there is no offence, [j 2 1| 

There is no offence in regard to water for cleansing 
the teeth ; if himself, having taken the four foul things,’- 
he makes use of them when there is a reason (and if) 
there is no one to make them allowable®; if he is mad, 
if he is the first wrong-doer. il 3 1| 3 H 

The Tenth 

This is its key: 

A meal, a joint (meal), an out-of-turn (meal),® a 
cake, and two on having eaten, being satisfied. 
At the wrong time, storing, miUc, with water for 
cleansing the teeth — ^these ten. 

The Fourth Division: that on Food [90] 

‘ cattari mahavikatani. These are given at Vin. i. 206 as remedies 
for a monk -who -was bitten by a snake. Further said that these 
things might be accepted sati ka/ppiyakarake (if there is anyone 
there who, by offering a thing, makes that thing kappiya, allowable), 
but if there is no one there to offer and hence to make allowable, 
then a monk may take these things himself. 

^ Again, cf. Vin. i. 206, where it is said, anujandmi bhikkJiave 
sati kappiyakarake patiggahapetum asati kappiyakamke sdmam 
gahetvd paribhuUjitun ti, I allow, monks, (these things) to be accepted 
if there is anyone there to make them allowable; if there is no one 
there to make them allowable, (I allow a monk) himself taking 
them, to make use of them. s paratn here. 
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. . . at Vesali in. the Great Grove in the HaU of the 
Gabled Pillars. Now at that time there came to be 
abundant^ solid food for the Order. Then the vener- 
able Ananda told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ Well, Ananda, give the cakes® to those who eat 
scraps of food.”® 

“ Very well, lord,” and the venerable Ananda, having 
answered the lord, having made those who eat scraps 
of food sit down one after the other, ^ giving a cake to 
each, gave two cakes to a certain female wanderer, 
thinking that they were one. Neighbouring female 
wanderers spoke thus to this female wanderer: 

“ This recluse is your lover.” 

“ This recluse is not my lover; he gave two cakes, 
thinking that they were one.” 

A second time ... A third time did the venerable 
Ananda, giving a cake to each one, give two cakes, 
thinking that they were one, to this female wanderer. 
Neighbouring female wanderers spoke thus to this 
female wanderer: ... 

“This recluse is not my lover; he gave two cakes, 
thinking that they were one.” 

Saying, “ The lover is not a lover,” they quarrelled. 

Pll 

Then a certain Naked Ascetic went to a distribution of 
food. A certain monk, mixing cooked rice with a 
quantity of ghee, gave a large alms-meal to that Naked 


‘ ussanna. At Yin. i. 285 said of robes ; at Pac. XL VII of medicines. 
® puvam, or “ sweetmeats,” see above, p. 321. 

® vigMsdda, not Sakyan monks wbo should not eat what is left 
over, see above, p. 328. Word occurs at Ja. i. 348, ii. 96, iii. 191. 

‘ patipdtiya, successively, in order. 
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Ascetic. Then the Naked Ascetic, taking that alms- 
meal, went away. A certain Naked Ascetic said to 
that Naked Ascetic: 

“ Wbere, your reverence, was an alms-meal obtained 
by you V’ 

“ It was obtained, your reverence, at a distribution 
of food (made) by a shaven householder^ of that recluse 
Gotama.” 

Lay followers heard this talk of those Naked Ascetics. 
Then these lay followers approached the lord, and having 
approached, having greeted the lord, they sat down at 
a respectful distance. As they were sitting down at a 
respectful distance, these lay followers spoke thus to 
the lord: 

“ Lord, these adherents of other sects desire blame 
for the enlightened one, they desire blame for dhamma, 
they desire blame for the Order. It were well, lord, 
that the masters did not give to the adherents of other 
sects with their (own) hand(s).” 

Then the lord gladdened . . . delighted these lay 
followers with dhamma-talk. Then these lay followers, 
having been gladdened . . . delighted by the lord with 
dhamma-talk, rising from (their) seats, having greeted 
the lord, departed, keeping their right sides towards 
him. Then the lord, on this occasion, having given 
reasoned taUr, addressed the monks, saying: 

“ On account of this, monks, I will lay down a rule 
of trai ni ng for monks, founded on ten reasons : for the 
excellence of the Order, [91] for the comfort of the Order 
. . . for estabhshing what is dhamma indeed, for 
following the rules of restraint.^ And thus, mo nks , 
this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should give with his own hand solid 
food or soft food to a naked ascetic® or to a wanderer 
or to a female wanderer, there is an offence of expiation.” 

Mill __ _ 

^ mu'^^agahajpatiha, dmilj a term of disparagement. It may be 
in apposition to ttat recluse Gotama/’ 

2 = Fiw. iii. 21 (5.D. i, 37 1)V 

^ Here acelahay previously djwaka. See Intr., p. xlii., n. 2. 
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Whatever means : . . . is monk to be understood in 
tbis case. 

Naked means: whoever being naked has 

reached (the stage of) a wanderer.® 

Wanderer means : setting aside monk and novice, 
whoever has reached (the stage of) a wanderer.® 

Female wanderer means : setting aside nun and female 
probationer and female novice, whoever has reached 
(the stage of) a female wanderer.® 

Solid /ood means : setting aside the five (kinds of) 
meals (and) water for cleansing the teeth, what remains 
is called solid food. 

Soft food means : the five (kinds of) meals: cooked 
rice, food made with flour, barley -meal, fish, 
meat.* 

Should give means: if he gives by means of the body 
or by means of something attached to the body or by 
means of something that may be cast, there is an 
oifence of expiation, [j 1 1| 

If he thinks that he is an adherent of another sect 
when he is an adherent of another sect, (and) gives with 
his (own) hand solid food or soft food, there is an offence 
of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether he is an 
adherent of another sect ... If he thinks that he is 
not an adherent of another sect when he is an adherent 
of another sect . . . of expiation. If he gives water 
for cleansing the teeth, there is an offence of wrong- 
doitig. If he thinks that he is an adherent of 
another sect when he is not an adherent of another 
sect, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in 
doubt as to whether he is not an adherent of 
another sect, there is an offence of wrong-domg. If 
he thinks that he is not an adherent of another 
sect when he is not an adherent of another sect, there 
is no offence. ||2|1 


^ Here acelaka, previously See Intr., p. xlii., n. 2. 

^ paribbajahasamapanna. TMs definition— 7m. iv. 285. 

3 =7m. iv. 285. ^ =7m. iv. 83. 
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There is no oifence if he gets someone to give/ (but) 
does not (himself) give; if he gives depositing (it) near^; 
if he gives ointment for external (use)®; if he is mad, 
if he is the first wrong-doer.^ ll 3 |1 2 11 

The First 


ddpeti—e,g.j one who is not ordained — VA. 855. 

^ J.e.j not giving with his own hand/’ but putting food on the 
ground or in his bowl, and inviting the recipient to take from there. 

^ bdlmdlepam ; offences are incurred by giving a member of 
another sect things to eat or drink, even water for washing the 
teeth. Alepa occurs at Yin, i. 274. 

4 iv. 303. 



EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) XLII 

... at Savattlii in. tte Jeta Grove in AnatliapincHka’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, spoke thus to a monk, who 
shared (his) brother’s cell: 

“ Come, your reverence, we will enter the village for 
alms-food.” Without having had (ahns-food) given to 
him, he dismissed him, saying: “Go away, your rever- 
ence. Neither talking nor sitting down with you comes 
to be a comfort for me; [93] either talking or sitting 
down alone comes to be a co m fort for me.” 

Then that monk, when the meal-time was near, was 
not able to walk for alms, and returning he did not 
achieve participation in the meal; he became famished.^ 
Then that monk, having gone to the monastery, told 
this matter to the monks. Those who were modest 
monks . . . spread it about, saying: “How can the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, saying to 
a monk, ‘ Come, your reverence, we will go into the 
village for ahns-food,’ without having had (alms-food) 
given to him, dismiss him 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, sajdng to 
a monk, ‘ Come . . .’ dismiss him 1 It is not, foolish 
man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . 
And thus, mon&, this rule of training should be set 
forth: 

Whatever monk, saying to a monk, ‘ Come, your 
reverence, we will go into a village or little towm® for 
ahns-food,’ either causing to be given or not causing to 
be given (alms-food) to him., should dismiss him, saying, 
‘ Go away, your reverence, neither talking nor sitting 
down with you comes to be a comfort for me; either 


2 nigama ; cf, above, p, 63, n. 2. 
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talking or sitting down alone comes to be a comfort for 
me ’ — if doing it for just tbis object, not for another,^ 
there is an offence of expiation.” ||11| 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Monil; means: another monk. 

Come, your re/oerence, to a village or little town means: 
a village and a little town and a town, a village as well 
as little town. 

Causing to he given {alms-food) to him means: causing 
conjey or solid food or soft food to be given. 

Not causing to be given means: not causing anything 
to be given. 

Should dismiss means: if desiring to laugh, desiring to 
sport together with a woman, if desiring to sit down in 
private, if desiring to indulge in bad habits, he speaks 
thus: ‘ Go away, your reverence, neither talking . . . 
sitting down alone comes to be a comfort for me,’ (and) 
dismisses^ him, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
Dismissing him from sight® or from hearing is an offence 
of wrong-doing. When he is dismissed, there is an 
offence of expiation. 

If doing it for just this object, not for another means: 
there comes to be no other object whatever (for which) 
to dismiss him. |] 1 1| 

If he thinks that he is ordained when he is ordained, 
(and) dismisses him, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is iu doubt as to whether he is ordained ... If 
he thinks that he is not ordained when he is ordained, 
(and) dismisses him, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he finds fault with another,* there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he dismisses one who is not ordained, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he finds fault 


^ =above, p. 248; Fm. iv. 149, 160. ^ uyyojeti. 

^ dassanUpacaram (lit. the precincts of sight) vijakantassa ; cf. 
below, p. 376. * kalisasanam aropeti. 
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witli another,^ there is an offence of wrong-doing. [93 j 
If he thinks that he is ordained when he is not ordained 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt 
as to whether he is not ordained, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is not ordained when 
he is not ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing.® 

I|2|l 

There is no offence if he dismisses him, saying: 

‘ Together we will not both keep going ’®; i:^ seeing costly 
goods, he dismisses him, saying, ‘ It will produce a state 
of greed ; if, seeing a woman, he dismisses him, sayings 
‘ She will produce dissatisfaction ’ ; if he dismisses him,- 
saying, ‘ Take back conjey or sohd food or soft food for 
one who is ill, or for one who is left behind,® or for a. 
guardian of the dwelling-place ’ ; if, not desiring to» 
indulge in bad habits, he dismisses him if it ought to be 
done; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. [[ 3 [[ 2 [! 

The Second 


^ kalisasanam dropeii. 

2 Most probably error for no offence/’ 

^ or We will not both go together/’ 

^ lobhadhamma. 

s ohiyyaka, as e.g. on guard at a vihara (though this notion is 
covered by next word) ; Fm. iii. 208. 


EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) XLIII 


... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Ui)ananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, going to a friend’s house, sat 
down^ in a sleeping-room^ together with his wife. 
Then that man approached the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, and having approached, having 
greeted the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
he sat down at a respectful distance. As he was sitting 
down at a respectful distance, that man spoke thus to 
his wife: 

“ Give alms-food to the master.” 

Then that woman gave alms-food to the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans. Then that man 
spoke thus to the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans: 

“You may go, honoured sir, inasmuch as alms-food 
has been given to the master.” 

Then that woman, observing, ‘ This man is obsessed,’® 
spoke thus to the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans: 

“ Sit down, honoured sir, do not go away.” 

A second time that man ... A third time that 
man spoke thus to the venerable Upananda, the son of 
the Sakyans: 

“ You may go, honoured sir, inasmuch as alms-food 
has been given to the master.” 


^ nisajjam kappeti. 

^ sayanigham ; a definition is given at Vin, iv. 160, Of. Yin 
i. 140. 

^ pariyuUMta, Cf. Fin, iv. 229. Also jD. ii. 104; 

Yin. ii. 289 (wliere witli citla). YA/ 856 says mgapariyutthito 
methunddhippayo, obsessed (or possessed) by passion, desiring 
intercourse. 
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A third time did that woman say to the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans : 

“ Sit down, honoured sir, do not go away.” 

Then that man, going out, made monks look down 
upon^ (Upananda), saying: 

“ Honoured sirs, this master Upananda is sitting in 
the sleeping-room together with my wife; he, being 
dismissed by me, does not wish to go. We are very 
busy, there is much to be done.” 

Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, intruding upon* a family with food,® [94] sit 
down ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, intruding 
upon ... sat down ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, intruding ... sit 
down 1 It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, intruding upon a family with 
food, should sit down, there is an offence of expia- 
tion.” II 1 II 


^ ujjhapeti. Cf. above, p. 235. 

^ anupakhajja. Of. above, p. 247, and note. 

® sabhojane kule. Vin Texts i. 41, “ into a bouse where a meal 
is going on.” Ed. Tin. Texts i. 41, n. 3, remarks that the VA., 
doubtless to justify the Old. Cmny.’s definition (see below) with its 
“ suggested implication,” makes sabhojanam equal to saha ubhohi 
janehi (!); or, in the alternative, to sabhogam, since the wife is the 
bhoga (property) “ of a man still given to passion, and the husband 
the bhoga of a wife . . .; it is just possible we should translate, ‘ a 
household still given to pleasure ’ (cf. Culavagga VIII. 5, 1), or 
‘ fond of good food ’ {Miln. 76).” Huber, J. As., Nov.-Dee., 1913, 
p. 611, “ dans une maison ou on ‘ mange.’ ” P.E.D. suggests very 
tentatively “ sharing food (?).” Sabhojana at Sn. 102 means “ with 
food.” At Vin. ii. 216 (=0F. VIII. 5, 2), a monk who has entered 
a dwelling for food should cover up his bowl with his robe when he 
has received the alms, and turn away. 
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Whatever means; . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Family ivithfood means: there is a woman and also a 
man, and both the woman and the man are not gone 
out, both are not without passion. 

Intnding meam: forcing a way into.^ 

Should sit down means ; if he sits down in a large house, 
having left (the space of) a reach of the hand* from 
door-posts and lintel,® there is an offence of expiation; 
if he sits down in a small house, having gone beyond the 
beam,* there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is a sleeping-room when it is a 
sleeping-room (and), intruding upon a family with food, 
sits down, there is an offence of expiation. If he is in 
doubt as to whether it is a sleeping-room . . . If he 
thinks that it is not a sleeping-room when it is a sleeping- 
room . . . an offence of expiation. If he thinks that 
it is a sleeping-room when it is not a sleeping-room, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as 
to whether it is not a sleeping-room, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is not a sleeping-room 
when it is not a sleeping-room, there is no offence. || 2 1] 

There is no offence if he sits down in a large house, 
not having left (the space of) a reach of the hand from 
door-posts and lintel ; if he sits down in a small house, 
not having gone beyond the beam; if there comes to be 
a second monk; if both have gone out®; if both are with- 
out passion; if it is not in a sleeping-room®; if he is mad, 
if he is the first wrong-doer. |1 3 11 2 11 

The Third 

^ =above, p. 248. 2 — fin. iv. 269. 

= pitthasarnghm. Cf. above, p. 258, and Tin. ii. 120, and Tin. 
Texts iii. 105, n. 2, 

^ fittUvamsa. V A. 856 says that if such a sleeping-rooi'n is 
among four large rooms, then ^tthivamsam atikkamitvd means going 
beyond the middle (of the house), tmmu majjhdtikkamayn dasseti. 
The word pittUvama occurs at DM. i. 52 (translated, Bud. Legends 
i. 174, as '' the central rafter of the hut ”) and at MA. iii. 167. 

s iv.,,1.6L. ■" 
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. . . at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, having gone to the house of a 
friend, sat down in a private place on a secluded seat 
together with his wife. [95] Then that man looked 
down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can master Upananda sit down in a private 
place on a secluded seat together with my wife ?” 

Monks heard that man who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, sit down in a private place on a secluded seat 
together with a woman ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, sat down 
. . . with a woman ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foohsh man, sit down . . . with a 
woman ? Foolish man, it is not for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should sit down in a private place 
on a secluded seat together with a woman, there is an 
offence of expiation.”^ j] 1 II 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Woman^ means: a human woman, not a female 


1 Cf. the Aniyatas, B.D. i. 330 ff. ; also Pac. XXX (where monks 
are forbidden to sit down in private with a nun), and Pac. XLV. 

^ From here to end || 1 ||, cf. B.D. i. 332. 
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yakkha, not a female departed one, not a female animal, 
even a girl bom this very day, muck more an older 
one. 

Together mth means; together. 

A private place means : private from the eye, private 
from the ear. Private from the eye means: if covering 
the eye, or raising the eyebrow, or raising the head, 
he is unable to see. Private from the ear means; it is 
impossible to hear ordinary talk.^ 

A secluded seat means: it is secluded by a wall built 
of wattle and daub or by a door or by a screen or by a 
screen-wall or by a tree or by a pillar or by a sack or by 
anything whatever. 

Should sit doivn means: if a woman is sitting and a 
monk comes to be sitting or lying down close (to her), 
there is an offence of expiation; if a monk is sitting and 
a woman comes to be sitting or lying down close (to 
him), there is an offence of expiation. Or if both are 
sitting or if both are lying down, there is an offence of 
expiation. 1| 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is a woman® when it is a woman 
(and) sits down in a private place on a secluded seat, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as 
to whether it is a woman ... If he thinks that it is 
not a woman when it is a woman . . . offence of expia- 
tion. If he sits down in a private place on a secluded 
seat with a female yakkha or with a female departed one 
or with a eunuch or with an animal in woman’s form, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it is a woman when it is not a woman, [96] there is an 
office of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it is not a woman, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that it is not a woman when it is not a 
woman, there is no offence. || 2 1[ 

There is no offence if some learned friend comes to be 
(present); if he stands, does not sit; if he is not desirous 


^ Cf. above, p. 301. 


® Cf. above, pp. 202, 206. 
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of a private place; if he sits down thinking about 
something else; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doerd II 3 II 2 II 

The Fourth 


^ Cf, above, p. 301, and Vm. iv. 269. 


EXPIATION (PlCITTIYA) XLV 

... at SavattM in tlie Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Upananda, 
tihe son of the Sakyans, having gone to the house of a 
friend, sat down in a private place together with his 
wife, the one with the other. Then that man . . . 
spread it about, saying: 

“ How can master Upananda sit down in a private 
place together with a woman, the one with the other ?” 

Monks heard this man who ... spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, sit down in a private place together with a 
woman, the one with the other ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, sat down 
< . . the one with the other ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enhghtened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, sit down . . . the one 
with the other 1 It is not, foohsh man, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased. . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth; 

Whatever monk should sit down in a private place 
together with a woman, the one with the other, there is 
an offence of expiation.”^ |i 1 1| 

Whatever mea,ns: ... is monk to be imderstood in 
this case. 

Woman means: a human woman, not a female yak- 
kha, not a female departed one, not a female animal, 
one who is learned, competent to know good speech and 
bad speech, what is lewd and what is not lewd.® 

» Gf. the Aniyatas, S.D. i. 330 ff., and Pac. XXX, XLIV, above. 

2 =S.i). i. 215 £, 337. 
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Together vnth m&sjxs,: 

The one with the other means: there is a monk and also 
a woman.^ 

A private place means: . . . private from the eye . . . 
ordinary talk.® 

Should sit down means: . . . (see Pac. XLIV. 2, 1. 
Instead of in a private place on a secluded seat read 
in a private place, the one with the other) . . . if he is 
the first wTong-doer. || 2 11 

The Fifth [97] 


1 ==B.D, i. 332, 337; and above, pp. 301, 358. 

2 =j5.D. i. 332. 

3 =zB.I). i. 332, and above, pp. 301, 358. 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) XLVI 

... at Rajagalia in the Bamboo Grove at the squir- 
rels’ feeding-place. Now at that time the family who 
supported the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, invited the venerable Upananda, the son of 
the Sakyans, to a meal, and they invited other monks 
to the meal. Now at that time the venerable Upa- 
nanda, the son of the Sakyans, used to visit^ families 
before the meal. Then these monks said to these 
people: 

“ Sirs, give the meal.” 

“ Wait, honoured sirs, until master Upananda comes.” 

A second time these monks ... A third time these 
monks said to these people: 

“ Sirs, give the meal before the right time passes.”® 

A third time they said: 

“ Honoured sirs, we made the meal on account of 
master Upananda. Wait, honoured sirs, until master 
Upananda comes.” 

Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
having visited families before the meal, returned during 
the day. The monks did not eat as much as expected. 
Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: 

“How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, being invited, and being (provided) with a 
meal, call upon® famihes before the meal ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, being 
invited, and being (provided) with a meal, called upon 
families before the meal ?” 


^ paijirwpasati, ov wait upon. Cf. Yin. iv. 157, most likely 
meaning there “ to pay homage to ” ; and for whole of this passage 
cf. Yin. i. 213 f. 

_ ^ By Pac. XXXVII monks were not allowed to eat at the wwong 
time — i.e., after mid-day. ^ cdrittam dpajjali. 
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“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, being invited . . . 
before the meal ? It is not, foolish man, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, being invited, and being (provided) 
with a meal, should call upon families before the meal, 
there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 1 11 

Now at that time the family who supported the 
venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, sent solid 
food for the Order, saying: 

“ Pointing it out as for master Upananda, it should 
be given to the Order.” Now at that time the venerable 
Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, had entered the 
village for alms-food. Then these people, having gone 
to the monastery, asked the monks: “ Where, honoured 
sirs, is master Upananda ?” [98] 

“ Sirs, this venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, has entered the village for alms-food.” 

“ Honoured sirs, pointing out this solid food as 
for master Upananda, it should be given to the 
Order.” 

They told this matter to the lord. Then the lord on 
this occasion, in this connection, having given reasoned 
talk, addressed the monks, saying : 

“ Well then, monks, haviug accepted it, put it aside 
until Upananda comes back.” 

Then the venerable Upananda, the son of the Sakyans, 
thinking, “It is forbidden by the lord to call upon 
families before a meal,” having visited fanuhes after a 
meal, returned during the day.^ The solid food was 


1 I.e., for tie later part of it,_ after the meal-time. To here from 
beginning of this par. cf. Vin. i. 213 f., but this passage continues 
differently, ending in an exception to Pac. XXXV. 
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left over.^ Those who were modest monks . . . spread 
it about, saying: 

“ How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, call on families after a meal ?” ... 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, called 
on families after a meal ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying : 

“ How can you, foolish man, call on families after 
a meal ? It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, being invited, and being (provided) 
with a meal, should call upon families before a meal or 
after a meal, there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. || 2 1| 

Now at that time scrupulous monks, ^ at the time of 
giving robes, did not visit families; little robe-material 
accrued. They told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, at the time of giving robes, to 
visit families. And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, being invited, and being (provided) 
with a meal, should call upon families before a meal or 
after a meal, except at the right time, there is an offence 
of expiation. In this case this is the right time: the 
time of giving robes; this is the right time in this case.”® 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 3 i| 

Now at that time monks* were making robes and 
they came to be in need of needles and thread and 

‘ hhadaniyam ussadiyittha. Of. ussadiyimsu at Yin. ii. 167, and 
Yin. Texts iii. 202, n. 4. 2 Cf. above, pp. 307, 318. 

^ At Yin. i. 254 one of tbe five things allowed to monks after the 
kathina-cloth has been made is going to houses of people who have 
not invited them. * Cf. above, pp. 308, 318. 
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scissors. The monks, being scrupulous, did not visit 
families. They told this matter to the lord. He 
said: 

“ I allow you, monks, at the time of making robes, 
to visit families. And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: [99] 

Whatever monk, being invited and being (provided) 
with a meal, should call upon families before a meal or 
after a meal, except at the right time, there is an offence 
of expiation. In this case this is the right time: the 
time of giving robes, the time of making robes; this is 
the right time in this case.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord, j] 4 1| 

Now at that time monks became ill and came to be 
in need of medicines. The monks, being scrupulous, 
did not visit families. ... 

“ I allow you, monks, to visit famihes, having asked 
(for permission) if a monk be there.^ And thus, monks, 
this rule of training shoidd be set forth : 

Whatever monk, being invited and being (provided) 
with a meal, not having asked (for permission) if a 
monk be there, should call upon families before a meal 
or after a meal, except at a right time, there is an offence 
of expiation. In this case a right time is the time of 
giving robes, the time of making robes^ ; this is the right 
time in this case.” 1| 5 11 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

^ swniam bhikkhum apuccJia. Of. Vin. iv. 165, where, in Pac. 
LXXXV, djmccha and andpucchd occur first without the phrase 
santam bhikkhum and then with it. Vin. Texts i. 42 has “ without 
having previously spoken about it to a Bhikkhu, if there is one 
there,” and ibid. 53 has “ without having informed a Bhikkhu if 
one is present.” Of. also anapucchd in Pac. XIV, Yin. iv. 39, trans- 
lated at Yin. Texts i. 34, “ without saying anything to anybody.” 

^ Time of illness seems to be overlooked here. Cf. above, pp. 308, 

318. 
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Invited means: invited to any one meal of the five 
(kinds of) meals.^ 

With a meal means: that to which he is invited with 
a meal. 

If a monk be there means: he is able to enter having 
asked (for permission). 

If a monk be not there means: he is unable to enter 
having asked (for permission). 

Before the meal means: invited to it, he is one who has 
not eaten it. 

After the meal means: invited to it,, even (as much as) 
becomes eaten with a blade of grass.® 

A family means : there are four (kinds of) families : a 
noble family, a brahmin family, a merchant family, a 
low-caste family.® 

Should call on families means: there is an offence of 
wrong-doing for entering the precincts of the house of 
another. If he makes the first foot cross the threshold,^ 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he makes the 
second foot cross, there is an offence of expiation.® 

Except at a right time means: setting aside a right 
time. 

Time of giving robes means: the last month of the 
rainy season when the kathina cloth is not (formally) 
made, the five months when the kathina cloth is 
(formally) made.® 

Time of making robes means: when the robes are 
being made. || 1 |i 

If he thinks that he is invited when he is invited 
(and), except at the right time, calls on families before 
the meal or after the meal, not having asked (for per- 
mission) if a monk be there, there is an offence of 
expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether he is invited 
. . . If he thinks that he is not invited when he is 


^ Cf. above, pp. 51, 324, 333. The five are given at p. 330. 

= Cf. above, p. 328. _ f Cf. B.D. i. 325.; Vin. iv. 80, 272. 

* ummdra. At Vin. iv. 160 indakhila is defined as the tbresbold 
(ummara) of the sleeping-room. 

s=Fm. iv. l60. ® G/. above, p. 311; Fw. iv. 286. 
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invited . . . offence of expiation. If lie thinks that 
he is invited when he is not invited, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt [100] as to whether 
he is not invited, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that he is not invited when he is not invited, 
there is no offence. 1| 2 H 

There is no offence, if at the right time, he enters 
having asked (for permission) if a monk be there; if he 
enters not having asked (for permission) if a monk be 
not there; if the .way is through the house of another; 
if the way is through the precincts of a house ; if he is 
going into a village^ ; if he is going to the nuns’ quarters; 
if he is going to a gleeping-place of adherents of other 
sects®; if he is going on his way back®; if he is going to 
a house for food*; if there are accidents; if he is mad, 
if he is the first wrong-doer.® || 3 |1 6 1| 

The Sixth 


^ VA. 867 says that if his dwelling-place is inside a village and he 
is going to it. 

^ titthiyaseyya. Comi/. does not explain. 

3 patikJcamanam gacchaii. 

* bhattiyaghara. VA. 857 says, “ the house where he is invited 
or the house of the donors of ticket-food and so on.” 

® Cf. Vin. iv. 166. 
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. . . among the Sakyans in Kapilavatthn at the 
Banyan monastery. Now at that time Mahanama the 
Sakyan^ had abundant medicine. Then Mahanama the 
Sakyan approached the lord, and having approached, 
having greeted the lord, he sat down at a respectful 
distance. As he was sitting down at a respectful dis- 
tance, Mahanama the Sakyan spoke thus to the lord : 

“ I want, lord, to invite the Order (to accept) medicine 
for four months.” 

“ Very good, Mahanama; well then, you, Mahanama, 
invite the Order (to accept) medicine for four months.” 

The monks, being scrupulous, did not consent. They 
told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, to accept® an invitation (to 
accept) a requisite for four months.” |1 1 1| 

Then monks asked Mahanama the Sakyan for a little 
medicine, (although) Mahanama the Sakyan had abun- 
dant medicine as before.® A second time did Mahanama 
the Sakyan approach the lord . . . spoke thus to the 
lord: 

“ I want, lord, to invite the Order (to accept) medicine 
for an additional four months.” 

“ Very good, Mahanama; well then, you, Mahanama, 
invite the Order (to accept) medicine for an additional 
four months.” 


^ Mahanama Sakka, a cousin of Gotama, and belonging to a 
Sakyan family of Kapilavatthn. He had not entered the Order, or 
he would have been called Sakyaputtiya, lit. son of the Sakyan(s), 
a distinction which should therefore be preserved in translations. 
Beferred to at A. i. 26 as an upasaka, chief of those who give choice 
things. Of. AA. L 393. / : 

^ saditum, to consent to, to permit. 

368 


^ tath’ eva. 
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The monks, being scrupulous, did not consent. They 
told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, to accept a renewed invita- 
tion.”i|12i! 

Then monks asked Mahanama the Sakyan for just^ a 
little medicine, (although) Mahanama the Sakyan had 
abundant medicine as before. A third time [101] did 
Mahanama the Sakyan approach the lord . . . spoke 
thus to the lord : 

“1 want, lord, to invite the Order (to accept) medicine 
forlife.”® 

“ Very good, Mahanama; well then, you, Mahanama, 
invite the Order (to accept) medicine for life.” 

The monks, being scrupulous, did not consent. They 
told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, to accept a permanent invita- 
tion.”" 11 3 11 

Now at that time the group of six monks had become 
improperly dressed, improperly clothed, not decently 
attired.® Mahanama the Sakyan became a speaker®: 

“ Why are you, honoured sirs, improperly dressed, 
improperly clothed, not decently attired ? On going 
forth, should not one become properly dressed, properly 
clothed, decently attired ?” 

The group of six monks grumbled at Mahanama the 

^ punafavaraijM, or a furtHer, additional offer or invitation. 
Cf. A A. i. 393, where, after a year, the teacher does not consent to 
Mahanama’s giving for any further period. “ ^eva. 

® One of the boons conferred on Visakha was that she might give 
medicines for the sick for life, Vin. i. 292 £f. * niccapavdrana. 

® dunnivatthd dupparuta andkappasampannd. Cf. Yin. i. 44, 
where monks went for alms like tMs, and Vin. ii. 212, where they 
went to the refectory like this, and spread out their outer cloaks 
(sangJidti). See Yin. Texts i. 152, iii. 285 for slightly different 
translations, and see above, p. 32, nn. 3, 4, on nivattha and pdruta. 
Rules for going properly clad and with decent deportment into 
houses for alms are given at Yin. ii. 213, 215, and Sekhiyas 31-55= 
Vin. iv. 191 ff. The word dkappasampanna occurs at A. iii. 78, 
“ it is hard to find one gone forth when old who is dkappa°.” 

® vattd hoti. Cf. vattar at A. i. 32, v. 79; D. i. 139. 

II. 


24 
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BOOK OF THE DISCIPLINE 

Salcyan. Then it occurred to the group of six monks: 
“ Now, in what way could we bring shame^ to Mahanama 
the Sakyan ?” Then it occurred to the group of six 
monks: “ The Order is invited by Mahanama the 
Sakyan (to accept) medicine. Come, your reverences, 
let us ask Mahanama the Sakyan for ghee.” Then the 
group of six monks approached Mahanama the Sakyan, 
and having approached they spoke thus to Mahanama 
the Sakyan: 

“ Sir, we want a dona^ measure of ghee.” 

“Honoured sirs, wait this day (only)®; people are 
going to the cattle-pen to get ghee; you may fetch it 
in the morning.” 

A second time ... A third time did the group of 
six monks speak thus: . . . “ . . . in the morning.” 

“Do you, sir, not give what you invited (us to accept) 
because you do not desire to give what you invited (us 
to accept) ?” 

Then Mahanama the Sakyan looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these revered sirs, beiug told: ‘ Wait this 
day (only), honoured sirs,’ not wait ?” 

Monks heard Mahanama the Sakyan as he . . . 
spread it about. Those who were modest monks ... 
spread it about, saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks being told by 
Mahanama the Sakyan, ‘ Wait this day (only), honoured 
sirs,’ not wait ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, being told 
. . . did not wait ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foohsh men, beiug told by Mahanama 
the Sakyan . . . not wait ? It is not, foolish men, for 
pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

When a monk is not ill, an invitation (to accept) a 

^ manhum hareyyama, Cf. above, p. 178. 

^See 5.1). i. 104, n. 2. 

® (y. Fm. iii. 220 f; 
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requisite^ for four months may be accepted, [102] 
unless there be a renewed invitation, unless there be a 
permanent invitation. If one should accept for longer 
than that, there is an offence of expiation.” 1| 4 j| 1 j| 

When a monJc is not ill, an invitation {to accept) a 
requisite for four months may he accepted means ; an 
invitation (to accept) a requisite may be accepted by 
one who is ill.^ 

And a renewed invitation may be accepted means: if 
he thinks, ‘ When I become ill, then I will ask.’ 

And a permanent invitation may be accepted means: 
if he thinks, ‘ When I become ill, then I will ask.’ 

If me should accept for longer than that means: there 
is an invitation limited to medicines, not limited to 
nights®; there is an invitation limited to nights, not 
limited to medicines; there is an invitation limited to 
medicines and limited to nights; there is an invitation 
neither limited to medicines nor limited to nights. 

Limited to medicines means: if he says, “I invite 
(them to accept) just these medicines,” medicines come 
to be taken up. 

Limited to nights means: if he says, “ I invite (them 
to accept) on just these nights,” nights come to be 
taken up. 

Limited to medicines and limited to nights means: if he 
says, “ I invite (them to accept) just these medicines 
on just these nights,” medicines come to be taken up 
and nights come to be taken up. 

Neither limited to medicines nor limited to nights means : 


^ Or requisites. 

^ YA. 857 says, if at that time he is not ill, it (i.e., the invitation) 
should not be rejected; if he becomes ill, he says, ‘ I wHl ask.’ 

® bhesajjapariyantd na rattipariyanta. Of. above, p. 220, dpatti- 
pariyantd na Tculapariyanid. Cf. also Yin. ii. 59, dpattipariyantd 
ca rattipariyanta ca. Yin. Teais ii. 416 translates for the latter, 
“ the duration of the times,” while P.E.D. gives “ limitation of the 
probationary period.” Here the limitation to nights (the Indian 
way of saying “ days ”) seems to refer to she length of time or to 
particular nights for which the invitation would hold good. 
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there come to be medicines that are not taken up and 
there come to be nights that are not taken up. 

In “limited to medicines,” if, setting aside those 
medicines which he came to be invited (to accept), he 
asks for other medicines, there is an offence of expiation. 
In “ limited to nights,” if, setting aside those nights 
for which he came to be invited (to accept), he asks 
for other nights, there is an offence of expiation. 
In “limited to medicines and limited to nights,” if 
setting aside those medicines which he came to be 
invited (to accept), if setting aside those nights for which 
he came to be invited (to accept), he asks for other 
medicines for other nights, there is an offence of ex- 
piation. In “ neither limited to medicines nor limited 
to nights ” there is no offence. ||1 1| 

If he asks for medicine that is not to be used as 
medicine,^ there is an offence of expiation. If he asks 
for one medicine that may be used as a different medi- 
cine,® there is an offence of expiation. If he thinks that 
it is for longer than that when it is for longer than that 
(and) asks for medicine, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is for longer than 
that . . . If he thinks that it is not for longer than 
that when it is for longer than that . . . offence of 
expiation. If he thinks that it is for longer than that 
when it is not for longer than that, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether it is 
not for longer than that, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that it is not for longer than that 
when it is not for longer than that, there is no offence. 

I|2|l 

There is no offence if he asks for those medicines 
which he came to be invited (to accept) ; if he asks for 


^ VA. 858 says that if he can keep himself going on mixed food, 
it is not called “ used as medicine.” 

^ 7^. 868 says that if offered ghee he asks for oil, if offered an 
dlhaha measure (he asks for) a measure. 
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those nights for which he came to be invited (to accept) ; 
if he asks, [103] explaining, ‘ Of those medicines which 
we were invited by you (to accept) we need this and 
that medicine ’ ; if he asks, explaining, ‘ Those nights 
for which we were invited by you have passed and we 
need medicine if they belong to relations; if they are 
invited ; if it is for the sake of another; if it is by means 
of his own property ; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong- 
doer. 113 j] 2 H 


The Seventh 
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... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time King Pasenadi of Kosala 
came to march out against an army.^ The group of six 
monks went to see the army fighting.^ Then King Pase- 
nadi of Kosala saw the group of six monks coming from 
afar; on seeing them, sending for them, he spoke thus: 

“ Why do you, honoured sirs, come here ?” 

“ Sire, we want to see® your Majesty.” 

“What, honoured sirs, is the good of seeing me since it is 
the battle you delight in Should not the lord be seen ?” 

People . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, come 
to see an army fighting ? Eor us it is not profitable 
and for us it is ill-gotten; such as we come with the army 
for the sake of livelihood, on account of child and wife.” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks go to see an army 
fighting ?” 

They told this matter to the lord. . i . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, went to see 
an army fighting ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foohsh men, go to see an army 
fighting % It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

^ senaya abbhuyymo hyti. 74. 858, abbhuyyato ti ahhiuyydto, 
parasenam abUmukho gamissdmt ti nagamto niggato ti attho, “ the 
meaning is gone out from the town, thinking, ‘ I will go forth towards 
the opposing army.’ ” AbbJiuyyata occurs at Viti. i. 342; M. ii. 124. 

2 uyyutta, stxWmg. 3 datthuidma. Of. Sn. 685. 

* yuddhdbhinandind. Cf. Vin. i. 73. 
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Whatever monk should go to see an army fighting, 
there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to he 
laid down by the lord. || 1 11 [104] 

Now at that time the uncle of a certain monk became 
ill in the army. He sent a messenger to that monlc, 
saying: “ I am indeed ill in the army, let the revered 
sir come. I want the revered sir to come.” 

Then it occurred to that monk: “ A rule of training 
laid down by the lord says: ‘ There should be no going 
to see the army fighting,’ but my uncle is ill in the 
army. W^hat line of conduct should be followed by* 
me 1” He told this matter to the lord. Then the lord 
on this occasion, in this connection, having given 
reasoned talk, addressed the monks, saying: 

“ I allow you, monks, to go to an army when there' 
is sufficient reason for it.’- And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should go to see an army fighting',, 
unless there is sufficient reason for it, there is an offence 
of expiation.” II 2 II 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Army fighting means : having gone out from the ■village, 
it comes to be camped or marched forth.^ Army means 
elephants, horses, chariots, infantry.® An elephant (has) 
twelve men,^ a horse (has) three men,® a chariot (has) 
four men,® the infantry (has) four men, hands on arrows.’’ 


^ tathdrupafaccaya. Cf. below, p. 399. ^ paydtd. 

® Cf. Jd. iv. 494. These four divisions of aa army are fairly 
frequently alluded to in the Jatakas; see Index, under ‘‘ Army,”^ 
to Cambridge translation. 

* VA. 838, four are mounted, two look after each foot. 

® VA. 858, one is mounted, two look after the feet. 

« VA. 858, one is the charioteer, one the warrior, two look after 
the linch-pins. 

sarahattlid, meaning presurnably that each unit of infantry 
consists of archers. 
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Q. there is an offence of wrong-doine. 

btanding where he sees, there is an offence of expiation. 

I, having dismissed from sighf^he sees again, there is 
an offence of expiation. 

Unless there is sufficient reason for it means: setting 

aside a sufficient reason for it. (j 1 11 . 

If he thinks that there is fighting when there is 
fighting, (and) goes to see, unless there is sufficient 
reason for it, there is an offence of expiation. If he is 
doubt as to whether there is fighting ... If he 
thinks that there is not fighting when there is fighting 
. . offence of expiation. If he goes to see one or 
otoer, there is an offence of wrong-doing. Standing 
where he sees, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
havmg dismissed from sight, he sees again, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that there is 
fighting when there is not fighting,^ there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether there 
IS not figfitmg, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he t^hinks that there is not fighting when there is not 
fighting, there is no offence. || 2 1[ 

There is no offence if, standing in the monastery, he 
sees; if it comes to a place where a monk is restii or 
to a place where he is sitting down or to a place where 

’ if h^ gomg along the opposite road, 
sees It; if there is a sufficient reason for it; if there are 
accidents; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 

The Eighth [105] 


„ iasstmpacaram mjahtva. Cf. above, p. 352. VA. 858 sav. 

‘ < 5 ^ distance or down m a bollow be does not see thinkinff’ 
Standing here, it is impossible to see,’ going to anotber nlacf’ 
there is a pacittiya in every act of seeing.” ■ place, 

® ehamekam. VA. 858, one or anotber of tbe four divisions of 
tbe army, elephants and so on. mvisions ot 

VA. 858 says that one man mounted on an plp-nli!i'n+ 
man at one foot of an elephant means “ not fiebtinff al«ri ^ v ^ 
f pl®®'S^’uice or to a river is “ not fighting ” ’ 

‘ Cf. above, pp. 168, 290. ® 
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. . .at Savattlii in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks, 
having gone to the army as there was business, stayed 
with the army more than three nights. People . . . 
spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the recluses, sons of the Sakyans, stay 
with the army ? For us it is not profitable and for us 
it is ill-gotten; such as we stop^ with the army for the 
sake of livelihood, on account of child and wife.” 

Monies heard these people . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks stay with the 
army for more than three nights ?” . . . 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, stayed with 
the army for more than three nights ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, stay with the army for 
more than three nights I It is not, foolish men, for 
pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

If there is for a monk some reason for going to an 
army, that monk may stay with the army for two nights, 
three nights. Should he stay longer than that, there is 
an offence of expiation.” H 1 1| 

If there is for a monk some reason for going to an army 
means: if there is a reason, if there is business. 


^ pativasania, balancing tbe monks’ staying in tbe army; also 
against “ come,” agacchdma of previous Pac., and wbicb balances 
tbe monks’ going to see tbe army. 
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O/'-’ 

That monh may stay with the army for two nights, three 
nights means: lie may stay two (or) three nights. 

Should he stay longer than that means: if he stays 
with the army until sunset on the fourth day, there is 
an offence of expiation. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is more when it is more than three 
nights, (and) stays with the army, there is an offence of 
expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether it is more 
than three nights ... If he thinks that it is less when 
it is more than three nights . . . offence of expiation. 
If he thinks that it is more when it is less than three 
nights, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in 
doubt as to whether it is less than three nights, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is less 
when it is less than three nights, there is no offence. || 2 1| 

There is no offence if he stays for two (or) three 
nights; if he stays for less than two (or) three nights; 
if having stayed for two nights, having departed on the 
third night before dawn, he stays again^ ; if he stays 
(because he is) ill; if he stays because there is something 
to be done for one who is ill [106] or if the army becomes 
invested by the opposing army^ ; if he comes to be taken 
possession of by something®; if there are accidents; if 
he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 1| 3 || 8 1| 

The Ninth 


1 Cf. above, p. 197. 

- sena va patisendya ruddha hoti. VA. 859 says, “ inasmuch as 
its approach (or road, sancdra) is cut off, so it becomes invested.” 
Cf. nagaram rundhati at Jd. i. 409; iii. 159; iv. 230. 

^ If he is invested by an enemy or by a chief, VA. 859. 
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. . .at Savattlii in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks, 
staying with the army for two (or) three nights, went 
to a sham-fight and to the troops in array and to the 
massing of the army and to see a review.^ Then a 
certain monk of the group of six, having gone to a 
sham-fight, became pierced by an arrow. People made 
fun of that monk, saying : 

“ Honoured sir, we hope it was a good battle. How 
many targets were obtained by you V’^ 

That monk, being made fun of by these people, became 
ashamed. People . . . spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, come 
to see a sham-fight 1 For us it is not profitable, and for 
us it is ill-gotten; such as we come to a sham-fight for 
the sake of livelihood, on account of child and wife.” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can this group of six monks go to see a sham- 
fight . . . 

“Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, went to see 
a sham-fight V’ 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying : 


1 uyyodhika balagga senabyuha amJcadassana. All occur at DA. Q; 
the first at A. v. 47. VA. 859 expl. the second term as “they 
know which is chief for strength,” and also says {—DA. 85), it is 
the place for counting the strength (or forces) — f.e., roll-calls as at 
Dial. i. 9. As to vyuha, Ja. ii. 406 mentions three types: paduma- 
(lotus), caMa- (wheel), sakata- (waggon). 

^ kati te lakkhdni laddhani. “Target” is lakkha, which also 
means a mark, or a high numeral, cf. lak (also spelt lac, lack, in 
modern times always implying rupees). 
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O/^ 

Thai nionh may stay with the army for two nights, three 
nights means: lie may stay two (or) three nights. 

Should he stay longer than thai means: if he stays 
with the army until sunset on the fourth day, there is 
an offence of expiation. !| 1 11 

If he thinks that it is more when it is more than three 
nights, (and) stays with the army, there is an offence of 
expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether it is more 
than three nights . . . If he thinks that it is less when 
it is more than three nights . . . offence of expiation. 
If he thinks that it is more when it is less than three 
nights, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in 
doubt as to whether it is less than three nights, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is less 
when it is less than three nights, there is no offence. || 2 1| 

There is no offence if he stays for two (or) three 
nights; if he stays for less than two (or) three nights; 
if having stayed for two nights, having departed on the 
third night before dawn, he stays again^; if he stays 
(because he is) ill; if he stays because there is something 
to be done for one who is ill [106] or if the army becomes 
invested by the opposing army^ ; if he comes to be taken 
possession of by something®; if there are accidents; if 
he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 1| 2 1| 

The Ninth 


^ C/. above, p. 197. 

- sewa m patisenaya ruddha Jioti. VA. 859 says, “ inasmuch as 
its approach (or road, saficdra) is cut off, so it becomes invested.” 
Cf. nagaram rundhati at Jd. i. 409 ; iii. 169 ; iv. 230. 

® If he is invested by an enemy or by a chief, VA. 859. 
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... at Savattlii in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks, 
staying with the army for two (or) three nights, went 
to a sham-fight and to the troops in array and to the 
massing of the army and to see a review^^ Then a 
certain monk of the group of six, having gone to a 
sham-fight, became pierced by an arrow. People made 
fun of that monk, saying: 

“ Honoured sir, we hope it was a good battle. How 
many targets were obtained by you 1”^ 

That monk, being made fun of by these people, became 
ashamed. People ... spread it about, saying: 

“ How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, come 
to see a sham-fight ? For us it is not profitable, and for 
us it is ill-gotten; such as we come to a sham-fight for 
the sake of hvehhood, on account of child and wife.” 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying : 

“ How can this group of six monks go to see a sham- 
fight 1” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, went to see 
a sham-fight ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 


^ uyyodhiha halagga sendbyuha amkadassana. All occur at D. i. 6 ; 
the first at A, v. 47. VA. 859 expL the second term as '‘ they 
know wMcli is chief for strength/^ and also says (==DA. 85), it is 
the place for counting the strength (or forces) — i.e., roll-calls as at 
Dial. i. 9, As to vyuha, Jd* ii. 406 mentions three types: faduma- 
(lotus), caMa- (wheel), sahata- (waggon). 

- kati te lahhlmni laddlidni, ‘^ Target ” m lakhha, which also 
means a mark, or a high numeral, cf. lak (also spelt lac, lack, in 
modern times always implying rupees). 
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“ How can you, fooKsh. men, go to see a sham-figlit ? 
It is not, foolish, men, for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this rule of train- 
ing should he set forth: 

If a monk, staying with the army for two nights, 
three nights, should go to a sham-fight or to the troops 
in array or to the massing of the army or to see a review, 
then is an offence of expiation.” ||1|| 

If a manh, staying loith the army for two nights, three 
nights means: staying for two (or) three nights. 

Sham-fight means: where a conflict^ is seen. 

Troops in array means: so many elephants, so many 
horses, so many chariots, so many infantry. 

Massing of the army means: let elephants he on this 
side, let horses he on this side, let chariots he on this 
side, let foot-soldiers^ he on this side. 

A review means: a review of elephants, a review of 
horses, [107] a review of chariots, a review of infantry. 
The least elephant review (has) three elephants, the least 
horse review (has) three horses, the least chariot review 
(has) three chariots, the least infantry review (has) 
four men as infantry, hands on arrows. 

If he goes to see, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
Standing where he sees, there is an offence of expiation. 
If, having dismissed from sight, he sees again, there is 
an offence of expiation. If he goes to see one or other, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. Standing where he 
sees, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If, having 
dismissed from sight, he sees again, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing.® II 1 II 

There is no offence if, standing in the monastery, he 
sees; if a conflict is seen, having come to a place where 
a monk is resting or to a place where he is sitting down 
or to a place where he is lying down; if he, going along 


^ sampahara, 

^ Of. above, p. 376. 


pattihd here. 
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the opposite road, sees (it); if, going as there is something 
to be done, he sees (it); if there are accidents; if he is 
mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. \\ 2 1) 2 jj 

The Tenth 

This is its key: 

Cakes, talking, three on Upananda, and also (the 
family who) supported (him), 

Mahanama, Pasenadi, the army, pierced, these ten. 


The Fifth Division: that on the Naked Ascetic 



EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) LI 

. . . touring for alms in the Cetiya country,^ set 
out for Bhaddavatika.^ Cowherds, goatherds, yeomen 
farmers, travellers saw the lord coming from afar, and 
seeing him they spoke thus to the lord: “ Do not, lord, 
let the lord go to Amhatittha®; lord, in Ambatittha a 
serpent* lives in a matted-haired ascetic’s hermitage; 
he has psychic potency, he is a terribly venomous 
snake; do not let h i m hurt the lord.”® When they had 
spoken thus, the lord became silent. And a second time 
. . . And a third time cowherds, goatherds, yeomen 
farmers, travellers spoke thus to the lord; 

“ Do not, lord, let the lord go to Ambatittha; . . . 
do not let him hurt the lord.” And a third time the 
lord became silent. Then the lord, touring for alms, 
in the course of time arrived at Bhaddavatika. The 
lord stayed there at Bhaddavatika. [108] Then the 
venerable S%ata® approached the hermitage of the 
matted-hair ascetic of Ambatittha, and having ap- 
proached, having entered the fire-room,’ having made 
ready the grass mat,® he sat down cross-legged, the 


^ Cetiyem. D.P.P.N. i. 911 says that “ the people of Ceti seem 
to have had two distinct settlements,” and thinks that the one 
referred to here is probably the later colony, lying to the east of the 
earlier one. 

^ A market-town near Kosambi. D.P.P.N. ii. 351. 

2 A village. * naga. 

® For this passage c/. Yin. i. 24 f. and Ja. i. 360. The Surapana- 
j ataka is founded on this story. 

* No verses in Thag. are ascribed to him. But at A. i. 25 he is 
called chief of those good at the heat-condition. See AA. i. 324 ff. 
At Yin. i. 179 he is called the lord’s attendant at that time, and 
performed some feats of psychic potency. 

^ Of. M. i. 501. Agyagara called at Fur. Dial. i. 353 “ fire-hut,” 
at G.S. V. 162 (=:A. v. 234) “fire-house.” D.P.P.N (art. “Amba- 
tittha ”) speaks of a “fire-place.” ^ tinasantharaka. 
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back erect, having caused mindfulness to be present in 
front of him. Then that serpent, seeing that the vener- 
able Sagata had entered, bad at heart, ^ blew forth smoke. 
And the venerable Sagata blew forth smoke. Then that 
serpent, not conquering anger, blazed up, and the 
venerable Sagata, having attained to the condition of 
heat,^ blazed up. Then the venerable Sagata, having 
mastered by heat that serpent’s heat, approached 
Bhaddavatika. Then the lord, having stayed at Bhad- 
davatika for as long as he found suitable, departed on 
an alms-tour to Kosambl. Lay-followers of Kosambi 
heard : 

“ They say that master Sagata came into conflict 
with the serpent of Ambatittha.” 

Then the lord, touring for alms, in the course of time 
arrived at Kosambi. 

Then the lay-followers of Kosambi, having met the 
lord, approached the venerable Sagata; having ap- 
proached, having greeted the venerable Sagata, they 
stood at a respectful distance. As they were standing 
at a respectful distance, the lay-followers of Kosambi 
spoke thus to the venerable Sagata : 

“ Honoured sir, what is hard for the masters 
to obtain, and liked (by them) ? What may we 
give ?” 

When they had spoken thus, the group of six monks 
spoke thus to the lay-followers of Kosambi: 

“ There is, your reverences, a spirituous liquor called 
white spirits®; it is hard for the monks to obtain, and 
liked (by them). Give that.” 

Then the lay-followers of Kosambi having given the 


^ dummano. 

- tejodhatu ; cf, B,I). i. 273, where Dabba attained this same 
condition. 

^ hdjpotihd ndma jpasannd. Called in the Snrapanajataka, Ja. i. 
360, Icdpotikd surd, pasannd kdpotihd said kdpotikd pasannd, trans- 
lated in Cambridge edn., voL i., p. 207, as white spirits, clear white 
spirit.’’ VA. 859 says kdpotikk is a shining red colonr like pigeons’ 
feet; and pasannd is a synonym for the finest fermented 

liquor. 
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spirituous Kquor, white spirits, in house after house, 
seeing that the venerable Sagata had entered for alms- 
food, spoke thus to the venerable Sagata : 

“ Honoured sir, let master Sagata drink the spirituous 
liquor, white spirits; honoured sir, let master Sagata 
drink the spirituous liquor, white spirits.” 

Then the venerable Sagata, having drunk the spirit- 
uous liquor, white spirits, in house after house, as he 
was departing from the town fell down at the town-gate. 
Then the lord, departing from the town with a great 
company of monks, saw the venerable Sagata fallen 
down at the town-gate; seeing him, he addressed the 
monks, saying: 

“ Monks, take up Sagata.” 

“Yes, lord,” and these monks having answered the 
lord, having led the venerable Sagata to the monastery, 
made him he down with his head towards the lord. 
Then the venerable Sagata, having turned round, went 
to sleeps with his feet towards the lord. Then the lord 
addressed the monks, saying: 

“ Monks, formerly was not Sagata respectful, defer- 
ential towards the tathagata ?” [ 109 ] 

“Yes, lord.” _ 

“ But monks, is Sagata respectful, deferential towards 
the tathagata now ?” 

“ No, lord.” 

“ Monks, did not Sagata come into conflict with the 
serpent of Ambatittha ?” 

“Yes, lord.” 

“ But, monks, is Sagata able to come into conflict 
with the serpent of Ambatittha now ?” 

“No, lord.” 

“ But, monks, could he become unconscious, having 
drunk that which may be drunk ?” 

“No, lord.” 

“Monks, it is not fitting for Sagata, it is not becoming, 
it is not suitable, it is not worthy of a recluse, it is 
not allowable, it is not to be done. How, monks, can 


1 seyyam lcaffesi, or “ lay down in a sleeping-place.” 
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Sagata drink strong drink It is not, monks, for 
pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should he set forth: 

In drinking fermented hquor® and spirits^ there is an 
offence of expiation.” || 1 1| 

Fermented liquor means: if it is fermented liquor from 
flour, fermented liquor from cakes, fermented liquor 
from cooked rice, if it is worked-up yeast,* if it is mixed 
with ingredients.® 

Spirits means: if it is an extract from flowers,® an 
extract from fruits, an extract from honey, an extract 
from sugar,® if it is inixed with ingredients.® 

Should drink means: if he drinks even (as much as) 
with a blade of grass, there is an offence of expiation. 

ilH! 

If he thinks that it is strong drink when it is strong 
drink, (and) drinks it, there is an offence oif expiation. 
If he is in doubt as to whether it is strong drink . . . 
If he thinks that it is not strong drink when it is strong 
drink, (and) drinks it, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he thinks that it is strong drink when it is not strong 

^ majja. At Vin, i. 205 majja was allowed to be put into oil in 
eases of illness. The six monks put in too mucb and became drunk. 
They were to be dealt with according to the rule (i.e., this Pac.). 
And the amount of majja allowed for the oil was such that neither 
its colour, smell nor taste was perceptible. At D. iii. 62, 63 it is 
said that majja should not be drunk — one of the five silas. Of, also 
Sn, 398-400. ^ surd, 

^ meraya. At the Council of Vesali, Fm. ii. 294, it was affirmed 
that it was not allowable to drink toddy; to do 

so would be to infringe the suramerayapane pacittiya ’’ {Vin, ii. 
307). M, i. 238 states that the acelaka, naked ascetic, leaders do 
not drink surd or meraya, ^ kinnapahJchitta, 

^ sambhdrasamyuttd. At DA. 944, F-yA. 73, KkA, 26, VbhA, 381 
these are given as the fivefold surd. 

^ puppkdsava. Eeferred to at Ja. iv. 117 as a meraya. 
fnadhvdsava. F.E.D, says, ‘ - wine from the fiower of Bassia 
iatifolia.’’ ® guldsava. 

® —DA. 944== FyA. 73=ZAA. 26. M VbJiA. 381 these are called 
five dsavd or extracts. 
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drink, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in 
doubt as to whether it is not strong drink, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is not strong 
drink when it is not strong drink, there is no offence. 

Ii2|| 

There is no offence if he drinks that which is not strong 
drink though it comes to be the colour of strong drink, 
the smell of strong drink, the taste of strong drink; if 
it is in a concoction of broth, in a concoction of meat, 
in a concoction of oil, in molasses and emblic myro- 
balam^ ; if he drinks a distilled liquor^ that is not strong 
drink; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 1| 2 1| 

The First 


^ Mmalaha, Phyllanthus emblica {P,E.D.). One of the fruits 
allowed as medicine, Vin. L 201. Mentioned again as a medicine 
at Vin. L 278. 

^ arittha, ‘‘ a kind of liquor ” {C.P.D.). 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) LII 

. . . at Savatthi in tlie Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks 
made one of the group of seventeen monks laugh by 
tickling him with the fingers. This monk, faint and 
unable to get his breath, died.^ Those who were 
modest monks ... spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks [110] make a 
monk laugh by tickling him with the fingers ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks . . . with the 
fingers ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men . . . with the fingers ? 
It is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not 
(yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of 
training should be set forth: 

In tickling with the fingers there is an offence of 
expiation.” |1 1 11 

Tickling with the fingers means: if one who is ordained 
desiring to make laugh one who is ordained, rubs^ the 

1 =Yin. iii. 84 {B.B. i. 146 f.). Though occurring in the Defeat 

Section, this offence is there said to be one not involving defeat ; 
bnt as is sometimes the case, it is not said what kind of offence it 
is. This suggests that Fiti. iii. 84 was formulated earlier than 
Pac. LII* See B.D. i, Intr. xxxvi, for suggestion why the offence 
of causing death by this treatment is not a parajika; also for some 
translations of anguUpatodaha. So-sor4liar-pa^ 63, trans. S. C. 
Vidyabhusana, 1915, p. 30, gives, ''pokes a person with the finger’’; 
Le Prdtimokiia-sutra des SarvdstivddinSy trans. Huber, /. As,, Nov.- 
Bec., 1913, p. 58, Pac. 63 " chatouille quelqu’un avec le doigt.” 
Bu., y A, 860, defines as anguUM upaJcaccMdighattanam vuccati, " It 
is called striking (or touching, the arm-pits (loins, legs, 

upakacchd), and so on, with the fingers.” 

^ dmasati, see i. 203, n. 6. 
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body with the body, there is aa offence of expia- 
tion. ||ll| 

If he thinks that he is ordained when he is ordained, 
(and) makes him laugh by tickling with the fingers, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as 
to whether he is ordained ... If he thinks that he is 
not ordained when he is ordained ... an offence of 
expiation. If he rubs something attached to the body^ 
with the body, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he rubs the body with something attached to the body 
. . . wrong-doing. If he rubs something attached to 
the body with something attached to the body . . . 
wrong-doing. If he rubs the body with something that 
may be cast,^ there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
rubs something attached to the body with something that 
may be cast . . . wrong-doing. If he rubs something 
that maybe cast with something that may be cast, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he rubs the body of 
one who is not ordained® with the body, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he rubs something attached to the 
body with the body . . . the body with something 
attached to the body . . . something attached to the 
body with something attached to the body . . . the 
body with something that may be cast . . . something 
attached to the body with something that may be cast 
. . . something that may be cast with something that 
may be cast, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
thinks that he is ordained when he is not ordained, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is in doubt as 
to whether he is not ordained, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is not ordained when 
he is not ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing.^ 



^ kayapatibaddha. Of. B.D. i. 204 iii. 120 ff. 

^ nissaggiya. Of B.D. i 204 iii 120 ff. 

^ anupassampanmm kdyena hay am dmasati. VA. 860 says that 
he may touch a nun for amusement, instead of one not ordained. 

^ This surely is an error for andpatti, no offence. 
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There is no offence if, not desiring laughter, he ruhs 
(him) if there is something to be done’-; if he is mad, if 
he is the first wrong-doer. 1| 3 j] 2 11 

The Second 


^ sati jfcaro?»Iye=above, p. 381. Cf. sati paccaye at Vin. iv. 83, 
85 ff. 


EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) LIII 

... at Savatthi in the Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of seventeen 
monks were sporting in the water of the river Aciravatl. 
[Ill] Now at that time Eiing Pasenadi, the Kosalan, 
came to be on the upper storey of the palace^ together 
with Queen Mallika. King Pasenadi, the Kosalan, saw 
the group of seventeen monks sporting in the water of 
the river Aciravati; seeing them he spoke thus to Queen 
Mallika: 

“Mallika, these who are sporting in the water are 
men perfected.”^ 

“ Undoubtedly, sire, a rule of training has not been 
laid down by the lord, or these monks are not con- 
versant® (with it).” 

Then it occurred to King Pasenadi, the Kosalan: 

“Is there not some device by which I would not 
speak to the lord but (yet) the lord would know that 
these monks sported in the water ?” 

Then King Pasenadi, the Kosalan, having had the 
group of seventeen monks summoned, gave them a 
large sugar-ball,^ saying: 

“ Honoured sirs, give this sugar-ball to the lord.” 

The group of seventeen monks, takiug that sugar- 
ball, approached the lord, and having approached they 
spoke thus to the lord: 

“ Lord, King Pasenadi, the Kosalan, gives this sugar- 
ball to the lord.” 

“ But, monks, where did the King see you ?” 

^ uparipasddavaragato hoti ; cf. Vin. iv. 158, and on pasada, 
c/. above, p. 16, n. 6. ^ arahanto. 

^ a-ppakata-nnu. C.P.D. gives, “ not knowing what is appointed 
. . . ignorant of the main point.” Cf. Vin. iv. 143. 
gulapiij.da. 
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Sporting in the water of the river Aciravati, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

How can you, foolish men, sport in the water It 
is not, foolish men, for pleasing those who are not (yet) 
pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 


In playing^ in the water, there is an offence of 
expiation.” || 1 1| 


Playing in the loater means: if desiring laughter he 
immerses (the part) above the ankle in the water, or 
draws it out or swims,^ there is an offence of expiation. 

Il l II 

If he thinks that it is pla 3 dng when it is playing in the 
water, there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt 
as to whether it is playing in the water ... If he 
thinks that it is not playing when it is playing in the 
water, there is an offence of expiation. If he sports in 
the water with (the part) below the ankle, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he sports with a boat,® there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he strikes the water 
with the hand or with the foot or with a stick^ or with 
a sherd,* there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he 
sports with water in a bowl,® or with sour rice-gruel or 
with milk or with butter-milk or with dye-stuff or with 
urine or with mud, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he thinks that it is playing when it is not playing in 
the water, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it is not playing in the water, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
it is not playing when it is not playing in the water, 
there is no offence. |j 2 II 

1 hasadhamma, or, a thing of laughter. YA. 861 udakaktlikd 

vuccati, 

- falavati, VA. 861 taratiy qtosbqb, using either his hands or feet. 
See 334, 399. 

3 ndvdya ; hauling it up on a bank or propelling it with rudder 
and oars, VA. 861. ^ Cf. A. i. 124=Pu^. 30, 36. 

^ bhdjanagata, cf. B.D. i. 77y 85, and notes. 
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There is no oifence if, not desiring laughter, plunging 
into the water if there is something to he done, [112] 
he immerses or draws out or swims; if, going to the other 
side,^ he immerses or draws out or swims; if there are 
accidents; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. 
1I31I2II 

The Third 


^ 'pdram. 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) LIV 

. . . at Kosambi in Ghosita’s monastery. Now at 
that time the venerable Channa indulged, in bad habits.^ 
The monks said; 

“ Reverend Channa, do not do that, it is not allow- 
able.” He did the same (things) out of disrespect.® 
Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the venerable Channa do a disrespectful 
thing ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, Channa, did a dis- 
respectful thing ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, do a disrespectful 
thing ? It is not, foolish man, for pleasing those who 
are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, this rule 
of training should be set forth; 

In disrespect there is an offence of expiation.”® 


Disrespect means: there are two (kinds of) disrespect: 
disrespect for a man and disrespect for dhamma. 
Disrespect for a man means; if being spoken to by one 


1 C/. S.I>. i. 309; 7m. iv. 35_, 141. 

^ anddariyam paticca karoti yem. Of. Yin. iv. 185, 349* At 
Yin. ii. 220 the group of six monks bekaved disrespectfully {and- 
dariyam paticca) to the tberas. At Pug. 20=I)As. 1325= 76^. 359 
anddariyam is one of tke terms used to define con- 

tumacy. Of. A. V. 146, where tbe word occurs with domcassatd 
fdfamittatd. 

^ At Yin. i. 176 there are three cases of anddariye jpdcittiyarn 
connected with ill monks and the Pavarana ceremony. 
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who is ordained concerning what is laid down, thinking, 

‘ This one is suspended^ or disparaged® or blameworthy,® 
his bidding will not come to be done,’ he does a dis- 
respectful thing, there is an offence of expiation. Dis- 
respect for dhamma means; if being spoken to by one 
who is ordained concerning what is laid down, (saying), 

‘ How may this be lost or destroyed or disappear ? or, 
he does not wish to learn this,’* he does a disrespectful 
thing, there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1| 

If he thinks that he is ordained when he is ordained 
(and) does a disrespectful thing, there is an offence of 
expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether he is ordained 
... If he thinks that he is not ordained when he is 
ordained . . . offence of expiation. If being spoken to 
by one who is ordained concerning what is not laid down,® 
thinking, ‘ This does not conduce to expunging (evil)® 
nor to punctiliousness nor to graciousness nor to decreas- 
ing (the obstructions) nor to putting forth energy,’® 
he does a disrespectful thing, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If being spoken to by one who is not 
ordained concerning what is laid down or concerning 
what is not laid down, thinking, ‘ This does not conduce 
to expunging (evil) . . . nor to putting forth energy,’ 
he does a disrespectful thing, [113] there is an offence 
of VTong-doing. If he thinks that he is ordained when 
he is not ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 
If he is in doubt as to whether he is not ordained, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is 
not ordained when he is not ordained, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing.® |] 2 1| 


^ ukkUttaka. C/. Fw. i. 97, 121; ii. 61, 173, 213; iv. 137. 

^ vambhita. 

^ garahita. Cf. Dhp, 30fSn. 313. 

^ Le., according to VA. 861, what is laid down.” 

® VA. 861, what has not been handed down in the Siittas or 
Abhidhamma. 

® sallekhd. 

See B,D. i. 37 (and notes), 296. 

® Doubtless shonld read no offence. 
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There is no offence if he speaks, saying : ‘ Thus the 
version^ of our teachers is an interrogation ; if ii® i® 
mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 || 2 1| 

The Fourth 


^ uggaha. See Vism. 96, 99, translated, P.T.S, edn., ‘ version ’ and 
‘ text.’ VA. 861 says, ‘ in tMs matter the version of the teacher 
as to respect should not be adopted, but the version of the teacher 
that has come down as custom should be adopted.’ 

^ paripucchd. Perhaps ‘ questionable.’ Cf. above, pp. 271, 
275, 278. 


EXPIATION (PICITTIYA) LV 

. . . at SavattM in the Jeta Grove in Anatliapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the group of six monks 
frightened^ the group of seventeen monks. These, being 
frightened, cried out. Monks spoke thus: 

“ Why do you, your reverences, cry out ?” 

“ Your reverences, this group of six monks frightened 
us.” 

Those who were modest monks . . . spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks frighten a monk 1” 

. . . (see Pac. LII. 1) . should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should frighten a monk, there is an 
offence of expiation.” || 1 1| 

Whaiever means: is monk to be understood in this case. 

Monk means: another monk. 

Should frighten means: if one who is ordained, desirous 
of frightening one who is ordained, arranges a form or 
a soimd or a smell or a taste or a touch,® whether he is 
afraid or whether he is not afraid, there is an offence of 
expiation. If he points out the wilds of thieves, or the 
wilds of beasts of prey, or the wilds of gobhns,® whether 
he is afraid or whether he is not afraid, there is an 
offence of expiation. Hi j] 

If he thinks that he is ordained when he is ordained 
(and) frightens (him), there is an offence of expiation. 

"k fh no Wi ft 

2 Of. ^B,D. i. 133 f. {^Vin. iii. 77 f.), TA. 862 says/^ offering 
a form and so on is to be explained according to tbe meaning in 
manussaviggahaf human form—ie., in Corny, on Befeat III. 

^ pisdcakantara. At J d. i. 99 five kinds of kantdm are given, the 
first two as above and three others; each is defined. Four kinds 
at Nd. ii. 630. 
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If he IS in doubt as to whether lie is ordained ... If 
he thinks that he is not ordained when he is ordained 
(and) frightens (him), there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is desirous of frightening one who is not ordained 
(and) arranges a form . . . a touch, whether he is 
afraid or whether he is not afraid, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he points out the wilds of thieves 
... or whether he is not afraid, there is an offence 
of wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is ordained 
when he is not ordained, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. [114] If he is in doubt as to whether he 
is not ordained, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he thinks that he is not ordained when he is not ordained, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing.^ || 2il 

There is no offence if, not desirous of frightening, he 
arranges a form or a sound or a smell or a taste or a touch, 
or points out the wilds of thieves or the wilds of beasts 
of prey or the wilds of goblins; if he is mad, if he is the 
first wrong-doer. H 3 1| 2 11 


The Fifth 


^ Doubtless should read, as in Pac, LIV, anajpatti^ no offence. 
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. . . was staying in the Bhagga country at Crocodile 
HilP in Bhesakala grove^ in the deer-park. Now at 
that time monks, kindling in the winter time a fire of 
large hollow logs, warmed themselves.® And in that 
hollow a dark poisonous snake* was scorched by the 
fire; issuing forth, he pursued the monks. The monks 
ran about here and there.® Those who were modest 
monks looked down upon, criticised, spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can these monks, kindling a fire, warm them- 
selves 1” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, kindling a 
fire, warmed yourselves ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enUghtened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men, kindling a fire, 
warm themselves ? It is not, monks, for pleasing those 
who are not (yet) pleased ... And thus, monks, this 
rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, desirous of warming himself, should 
kindle or should cause a fire to be kindled, there is an 
offence of expiation.” 

^ Sumsumaragiri. VA, 862 says it is the name of a town. It 
was probably the capital. Here were formulated two other Vinaya 
rules: Vin. ii. 127, iv. 198; cf, Vin, v, 145. Anumana Sutta, Jf, L 
95, Maratajjaniya Sutta, Jf, i. 332, Bodhirajakumara Sutta, if. ii. 
91, uttered here. 

^ Called after the yakkhini who presided there, ii. 249. 

^ visibhesuMy from visibbeti==mswetiy to thaw, to warm oneself; 
another visibbeti mea>m to sew. Cf. visibbesum at Vin. i. 31-32, 
where the Jatilas “' warmed themselves ’’ at vessels of burning fire 
after emerging from the cold river. Of. vmvetva a,t Miln. 47; and 
viswetum twice, at Ja. ii. 68 with one being visibbitum. 

^ kanhasappa. Cf. Vm. iii. 20. 

^ taham taham. Of. Ja. L 384. 
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And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. II 1 II 


Now at that time monks became ill. Monks, inquiring 
after the ill ones, spoke thus to the ill monks; “We 
hope that your reverences are better, we hope that you 
are keeping going.” 

“ Formerly, your reverences, we, kindling a fire, used 
to w'arm ourselves; thus there came to be comfort for 
us. But now it is forbidden by the lord, (and) being 
scrupulous, we do not warm ourselves; thus there comes 
to be no comfort for us.”^ 

They told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, when a monk is ill, kindling or 
causing a fire to be kindled, to warm yourselves. And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, not being ill, desirous of warming 
himself, should kindle [115] or should cause a fire to be 
kindled, there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. |1 2 1| 1 1| 




Now at that time monks, being scrupulous, did not 
light a lamp in the fire-room* or in the bath-room.* 
They told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“I allow you, monks, to kindle or to cause a fire to 
be kindled when there is a sufficient reason for it.^ 
And thus ... should be set forth: 

Whatever monk, not being ill, desirous of warming 
himself, should kindle or should cause a fire to be 
kindled, unless there is sufficient reason for it, there is 
an offence of expiation.” II 2 II 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 


^ Cf. above, pp. 277, 342, below, p. 402. 

^ jotika, according to VA. 862, a fire for tbe purpose of sweating: 
pattapacanasedakammddisu jotikara^e. 

^ See Yin. Texts i. 167, n. 2; iii. 103. ‘ Cf. above, p. 375. 
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Not being ill means: h.e for whom there comes to be 
comfort without a fire. 

Ill means: he for whom there does not come to be 
comfort without a fire. 

Desirous of warming himself means: wishing to heat 
himself.^ 

A fire^ means: what is called a fire.® 

Should Tcindle means: if he himself kindles, there is 
an offence of expiation. 

Should cause to he kindled means: if he commands 
another, there is an offence of expiation. When once 
commanded, if he kindles much, there is an offence of 
expiation. 

Unless there is a su^ient reason for it means : setting 
aside a sufficient reason for it.^ II 1 11 

If he thinks that he is not ill when he is not ill, (and) 
desirous of warming himself, kindles or causes a fire to 
be kindled, unless there is a sufficient reason for it, 
there is an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as 
to whether he is not ill . . . If he thinks that he is 
ill when he is not ill . . . offence of expiation. If he 
picks up a fallen fire-brand,® there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that he is not ill when he is ill, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that he is 
ill when he is ill, there is no offence. || 2 [j 

There is no offence if he is ill; if he warms himself at 
one made by another; if he warms himself over raked- 
out embers® ; if at a lamp, in a fire-room, in a bath-room; 
if there is a sufficient reason for it; if there are dangers’'; 
if he is mad; if he is the first wrong-doer. i| 3 |j 3 1| 

Th e Sixth ___ 

^ tappituJcdma, ^ joti. ® ^99^- 

^ VA. 862 says, setting aside lamps and so on, there is no offence 
in kindling (a fire) when there is another snitabie reason for it/’ 

® patildtam ukkhipati, VA, 862 says dayhammam aldtam pati- 
tam (v.l. patati tarn) uhhhipati^ if he picks np a glowing fire-brand 
that has fallen. ^ vitacchitangdra, 

VA. 862 — i.e.y from nasty beasts of prey and beings other than 
human. 
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... at Rajagalia in tlie Bamboo Grove at the 
squirrels’ feeding-place. Now at that time monks used 
to bathe^ in ^ the Tapoda.^ Now at that time King 
Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha, thinking: “ I will bathe 
(my) head,” [116] having gone to the Tapoda, waited 
for (them) at a respectful distance, thinking: “ (I will 
wait) as long as the masters bathe.” The monks 
bathed until the dark of the night. Then King Seniya 
Bimbisara of Magadha, bathing (his) head at the wrong 
time, staying outside the town because the town gate 
was closed, when it was early morning® approached 
the lord, anointed,® perfumed^; having approached, 
having greeted the lord, he sat down at a respectful 
distance. As he was sitting down at a respectful 
distance, the lord spoke thus to King Seniya Bimbisara 
of Magadha : 

“ Why do you, sire, come in the early morning, 
anointed, perfumed I” 

Then King Seruya Bimbis^a of Magadha told this 
matter to the lord. Then the lord roused . . . dehghted 
King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha with dhamma-talk. 
Then King Seniya Bimbisara of Magadha, having been 
roused . . . delighted by the lord with dhamma-talk, 
rising from his seat, greeting the lord, departed keeping 
his right side towards him. Then the lord on this 
occasion, in this connection, having had the Order of 
monks convened, questioned the monks, saying : 

“Is it true, as is said, monks, that monks, though 
having seen the king, not Imowing moderation, bathed ? ” 

^ A lake, and also a river; lit, tke hot waters. The lake was 
cool, but the river flowing from it was hot; see Vin, iii. 108 (B.D. 
i. 188), quoted at DA, i. 35, UdA, 110. ; ^ Of. above, p, 274. 

^ asambhinnena, P,E,D, says that this at the above passage is 
the “ name of a kind of ointment.’’ ^ ^ vilepanena, 
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“ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying ; 

“ How, monks, can these foolish men, though having 
seen the king, not knowing moderation, bathe ? It is 
not, monks, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased 
. . . And thus, monks, this rule of training should be 
set forth: 

Whatever monk should bathe (at intervals of) less 
than half a month, there is an offence of expiation.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. j| 1 II 

Now at that time monks, being scrupulous, did not 
bathe in the hot weather, in the fever weather; they lay 
down^ with limbs covered with sweat; robes and lodgings 
got soiled. They told this matter to the lord. He said : 

“ I allow you, monks, in the hot weather, in the fever 
weather, to bathe (at intervals of) less than half a 
month. And thus, monks, this rule of training should 
be set forth: 

Whatever monk should bathe (at intervals of) less 
than half a month, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. This is a right time in this case: 
thinking, ‘ a month and a half of the summer remains,’ 
(and) ‘ the first month of the rains ’ — ^these are the two 
and a half months when there is hot weather, when 
there is fever weather. In this case this is a right 
time.” [117] 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. ]| 3 1| 

Now at that time monks became ill. Monks, in- 
quiring after the ill ones, spoke thus to the ill monks: 

“ We hope that your reverences are better, we hope that 
you are keeping going.” 

“ Formerly, your reverences, we used to bathe (at 
intervals of) less than half a month; thus there came 


sayanti, or, went to sleep. 
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to be comfort for us. But now it is forbidden by tbe 
lord, (and) being scrupulous, we do not batbe; thus 
there comes to be no comfort for us.”^ 

They told this matter to the lord. He said; 

“I allow you, monks, when a monk is ill, to bathe 
(at intervals of) less than half a month. And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should bathe (at intervals of) less 
than half a month, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. This is a right time in this case 
. . . when there is fever weather, at a time of illness. 
In this case this is a right time.” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. H 3 1| 

Now at that time monks making repairs, being 
scrupulous, did not bathe; they lay down with limbs 
covered with sweat; robes and lodgings got soiled. 
They told this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, at a time of work,® to bathe 
(at intervals of) less than half a month. And thus, 
monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should bathe (at intervals of) less 
than half a month, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. ...” 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. j|411 

Now at that time monks, having gone on a journey, 
being scrupulous, did not bathe; they lay down with 
limbs covered with sweat. ... They told this matter 
to the lord. He said; 

“ I allow you, monks, at a time of going on a journey, 
to bathe (at intervals of) less than half a month. And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should bathe (at intervals of) less 
than half a month, except at a right time, there is an 

^ Cf. above, pp. 277, 342, 399. 

* Or, of building, kammasamaya] see Old Corny’s definition below. 
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offence of expiation. TMs is a right time in this 
: case: . ' .. ■ ' ■' ' ' 

And thus this rule of training for monks came to be 
laid down by the lord. ||5|1 

Now at that time several monks, making robes in the 
open air, became assailed^ by a dusty wind, and the 
god was raining little by little.® The monks, being 
scrupulous, did not bathe; they lay down with damp 
limbs ; robes and lodgings [118] got soiled. They told 
this matter to the lord. He said: 

“ I allow you, monks, at a time of wind and rain,® to 
bathe (at intervals of) less than half a month. And 
thus, monks, this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should bathe (at intervals of) less 
than half a month, except at a right time, there is an 
offence of expiation. In this case this is a right time: 
thinking, ‘ a month and a half of the summer remains,’ 
(and) ‘ the first month of the rains ’—these are the two 
and a half months when there is hot weather, when 
there is fever weather; at a time of illness, at a time of 
work, at a time of going on a journey, at a time of wind 
and rain. This is a right time in this case.” j| 6 11 

Whatever means: ... is monk to be understood in 
this case. 

Less than half a month^ means : less than half a month . ® 

Should bathe means: if he bathes with chiinam or with 
clay,® in each action there is an offence of wrong-doing; 
when the bathmg is completed there is an offence of 
expiation. 

Except at a right time xoBsms: setting a right time to 
one side. 

^ ohixfna. 

^ devo ca thoJcam ihoham fhusdyatL Of. S. i. 184, Ud, 5, devo 
ekam eham ^ vdtavutthL Of, A, iii. 878 ; SnA. 34. 

^ oren^ oidhamMsam, ^ unahaddhamdsaTri, 

® Of Yin, i. 202, where monks with affections of the skin are 
allowed to use chnnam, while those who are in health are 

permitted clay. Of, also Fm. i. 47=52, and see notes at 

Yin. Texts i, 167 ; Yin, ii. 120, 220, 224. 
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Hot weather means : a montli and a half of the summer 
remains. Fever weather means; the first month of the 
rains. Thinking, ‘ these are the two and a half months 
when there is hot weather, when there is fever weather,’ 
there may be bathing. 

Time of illness means; if there comes to be no comfort 
for one without bathing; thinking, ‘it is a time of 
illness,’ there may be batidng. 

Time of work means: even a cell comes to be cleaned; 
thinking, ‘ it is a time of work,’ there may be bathing. 

Time of going on a journey means; saying, ‘ we will 
go half a yojana,’ there may be bathing; there may be 
bathing when going, there may be bathing when gone.^ 

Time of wind and rain means; if monks become 
assailed by a dusty wind, if two or three drops of rain 
come to be fallen on the body, thinking, ‘ it is a time 
of wind and rain,’ there may be bathing, || 1 1| 

If he thinks that it is less when it is less than half a 
month, (and) bathes, except at a right time, there is 
an offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 
it is less than half a month ... If he thinks that it is 
more when it is less than half a month . . . offence of ex- 
piation. If he thinks that it is less when it is more than 
half a month, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he is 
in doubt as to whether it is more than half a month, there 
is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that it is more 
when it is more than half a month, there is no offence. 1 1 2 1 j 

There is no offence if it is at a right time; if he bathes 
at (intervals of) the half-month; if he bathes (at intervals 
of) more than half a month; if he bathes going to the 
further bank®; if he is in nothing but bordering dis- 
tricts®; if there are accidents^; if he is mad, if he is the 
first wrong-doer. H 3 [j 7 H 

The Seventh [119] 

^ Of. above, p. 312. 

^ pdrmn gacchanto nhayati. Of. above, p. 392. 

^ sabbapaccantimesu janapadem, Ba, gives no explanation. 

^ Such as being pursued by bees, VA* 863. 


EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) LVIII 

... at Savatthi in tlie Jeta Grove in Anathapin^ka’s 
monastery. Now at that time many monks and 
wanderers were going along the high-road from Saketa 
to Savatthi. On the way, thieves, having issued forth, 
robbed them. At Savatthi hirelings of the king,^ 
having issued forth, having seized these thieves with 
the goods, sent a messenger to the monks, saying: 

“ Let the revered sirs come; let each, recognising his 
own robe, take it.”® 

The monks did not recognise them. They® looked 
down upon, criticised, spread it about, saying: 

“ How can the revered sirs not recognise their own 
robes 

Monks heard these people who . . . spread it about. 
Then these monks told this matter to the lord. Then 
the lord on this occasion, in this connection, having had 
the Order of monks convened, having given reasoned 
talk on what is befitting, on what is suitable, addressed 
the monks, saying: 

“ On account of this, monks, I will lay down a rule 
of training for monks based on ten grounds: for the 
excellence of the Order, for the comfort of the Order 
... for establishing what is verily dhamma, for follow- 
ing discipline.® And thus, monks, this rule of training 
should be set forth: 

When a monk obtains a new robe, any one mode of 


^ rajabhata, persons in royal service. At Vin. i. 74 it is a dukkata. 
to confer the pabbaja on these. Of, Vin. i. 88. 

^ sakam sakam avaram samjdnitva ganhantu. 

® 7.e., the hirelings. 

* attano aMano nvaram na samjanissanti. 

s =Vin. iii. 21 (B.D. i. 37 f.)— iii. 232 (above, p. 87)— A. i. 98, 
100 (G.S. i. 84, 85)=A. v. 70 (&.S. v. 50). 
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disfigurement^ of the three modes of disfigurement must 
be taken^ : either dark green or mud(-colour) or black.® 
If a monk should make use of a new robe without 
taking^ any one mode of disfigurement of the three 
^des of disfigurement, there is an offence of expiation.®”' 

New means: it is called so if not made allowable.® 

Robe means: any one robe of the six (kinds of) robes.’' 

Any one mode of disfigurement of the three modes of 
disfigurement must he tahm means : even (as little as) 
with a blade of grass must be taken. 

Dark means: there are two (kinds of) dark 

^ ^ d'ubhannakamif.am^^ duhhannakamnam dddtabban 
ti etani kappabindum sandhdya vuttam. P,E D. cbIIb kappabindu 
a small black dot or smudge imprinted on a new robe to make it 
lawful ” {kappa). Huber, J. As., 1913, has (Pac. 59) : “ si un bbiksu 
revolt un vetement neuf, il doit employer une des trois manieres 
pour en detruire la belle couleur/' At Vin. i. 2b6 the kathina-clotb 
is called made (atthata) if it is made allowable (kappakata).'" 
:S. V. 217, dubbannakara7i% jare=K.S. v. 192, age tbat makes the 
colour fade.” 

^ dddtabbam, from adiyati, to take up, take to oneself. Cf. YA. 
6S4:, dddtabbd ti gahetabbd. Yin. Texts i. 45, “ he must choose.” 
Of. Fw. i. 50, na ekacco pacchdsamano dAdtabbo==^Yin. Texts i. 163, 
“ let him not take anyone else with idm as his companion.” 

® Yin. Texts i. 45, ‘“either (making part of it) dark blue, or 
(marking part of it with) mud, or (making part of it) black.” 

^ anddd. ■. 

^ The robe must be disfigured so as to be identifiable by the monk 
to whom it belongs, (y. Mssag. XV, wh of an old 

rug have to be added to a new rug “ so as to disfigure it,” although 
not for purposes of identification. 

^ akatakappa. The robe is made ailowabie by having a smudge 
made upon it, YA. 863. At Yin. i. 215 fruit that is akatakappa is 
allowed to be eaten, even when there is no one there to make it 
allowable {kappiyakdraka, cf. Yin. i. 211) for the monks by offering 
it to them. Cf. akappakata occurring below at 2, 3. 

Cf. above, pp. 40, 48. Here YA. 863 says, whatever he is 
able to put on, to dress in (using nivdsetum and pdrupitum, the verbs 
referring to the inner robe, and to the upper robe and outer cloak, 
cf. p. 32, nn. 2, 3): the “ least robe fit for assignment ” is not meant. 
Cf. above, p. 287. 

® nila, often translated as blue, dark blue. But Old Corny, lends 
support for green here. See Mrs. Bhys Davids, Bud. Psy., 1924, 49, n. 
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green: the dark green of bronze,^ the dark green of 
foliage.^ 

MMd(-colour)® means: it is called water.^ 
means: anything that is of black.® 

If a monk . . . mtkoni taking any one mode of dis- 
figurement of the three modes of disfigurement means: 
[120] if a monk makes use of a new robe without having 
taken’ any one mode of disfigurement of the three modes 
of disfigurement, even (as little as) with a blade of grass, 
there is an offence of expiation. || 1 1| 

If he makes use of it, thinking that he has not taken® 
when he has not taken, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is in doubt as to whether he has not taken . . . 
•If he makes use of it, thinking that he has taken when 
he has not taken, there is an offence of expiation. If 
he thinks that he has not taken when he has taken, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing, K he is in doubt 
as to whether he has taken, there is an offence of wrong- 
doing. If he thinks that he has taken when he has 
taken, there is no offence. || 2 1| 


^ kamsanlla ; Jcainsa m bronze, or sometimes metal. VA, 863 
explains by cammakdranUa, tbe mla of a leatber- worker, and says 
that according to Mabapaccariya it is called ayomala {vj, ayomaya) 
and Idhamala, an iron- (or metal-) stain, a copper- (brass- or bronze-) 
stain. 

^ paldsamla, explained B,t VA, 863. yo koci pannaraso, 

whatever is a heap of leaves is mZa colour. At VvA. 197, PvA. 158, 
harita, usually translated as '‘ green/’ is explained by nlla, 

^ kaddama. 

^ odaka. At Vin, ii. 262 monks and nuns sprinkled one another 
with kaddamodaka, muMj wa>tei (haddama--udaka), 

^ kdlasdma. Both kdla and sdma can mean black, dark. At 
M. i. 246 the words mean, according to P,E,D,, black, brown, 
respectively; so translated at Pur, Dial, L 176. But P.E.D, also says 
(art. kdla) that “ kdla-sama at Vin, iv. 120 is to be taken as dark- 
grey,” while under art. sdma it says, " Vin, iv. 120 (ka}asama dark 
blue [?]).” Some words for colours may, in the Canon, have denoted 
more than one colour, or nothing very definite and fixed ; or we may 
not yet know exactly to what colour some of the words for colours 
refer. 

® kdlasdmaka, or blackish, darkish, anddiyitvd, 

. ^ anddinna, presumably referring to a " disfigurement.” 
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There is no offence ifj having taken, he makes use of it; 
if what is allowable becomes destroyed^; if what made 
the appearance allowable becomes worn away^; if what 
was not made allowable® becomes sewn together^ with 
what was made allowable^; if there is a patch®; if there 
is a braiding"; if there is a binding^; if he is mad, if he 
is the first wrong-doer. H 3 H 2 1| 

The Eighth 


^ nattho hoti^ perhaps if the smudge (bindu) disappears in 

some way. 

^ happakatokdso jinno hoti. 

^ akappaJcatam. Again cf. VA, 863 and above, p. 407. 

^ samsihhitam hoti, Cf. Vism. 1, Miln. 102, 148, 
s happahatena, as O.P.D, says, by happabindu. Vin. iv. 286, 
samanactvaram ndma kappakatam vuccati, a recluse’s robe is called 
what is made allowable. At Vin, i. 254, 255, the expressions occur, 
na akappakatena atthatam hoti kathi'n^am ; kappakatena atthatam hoti 
kathinaniy translated at Vin. Texts ii. 1*55, 156, when the ceremony 
has (has not) fallen through,” p. 155, n. 2, saying, akappakatena 
ti anadinna-kappa-bindhuna (B.), which we do not understand. 
Perhaps we should read binduna.” See VA. 1111 for this defini- 
tion, and where reading is bindund. The sense is that the kathina- 
cloth is not properly made if it is not made allowable — through 
not taking a disfiguring smudge by which the owner can identify it. 

® aggala, VA. 863, putting these aggala, and so on, on to a 
robe after it is made allowable is not a device for making it allow- 
able {kappakaranakicca)^ patch, strip of cloth, was used 

for strengthening robes. See Fm. i. 290, where a monk’s inner 
robe was torn and he inserted a strip of cloth ’’ and was commended 
by the lord. Bu. says (see V A. aggalam acchddeyyan (text, 

accJmpeyyaTn) ti chinnaUJidne pilotika-khandam laggapeyyam {v,l, 
thapeyyam) : '' (what now) if I should stick bits of cloth (or rags) into 
the torn places ?” VA. 1129 giyeSj suttalukham kdtun ti sutten' eva 
aggalmn kdtun ti attho, to darn roughly with thread means to darn 
a patch with thread.” 

^ anuvdta. Vin. Texts ii. 154, n. 1, anuvdta-harana-mattend ti 
pitpd-anuvdta’-dropana-mattena, from which it appears that the 
mmvdta was put along the back of the robe. Anuvdta used in expl. 
of kusi at Vin. i. 287, see Vin. Texts ii. 208, n. 5. VA. 684 uses the 
word in explaining the rule for disfiguring a rug. O.P.D. calls 
anuvdta “ prob. a collar or facing (on a monk’s cowl).” 

® paribhaT^da. Vin. Texts ii. 154, n. 2, paribhanda-kara^a- 
mattend ti kmchi-anuvdta-dropana-mattena, put inside. Bu. on 
Vin. i. 297 again explains anuvdta and parihhanda “ by the words 
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themselves,” see Fm. Teaite iL 231, n, 2. The two words occur 
again at Vin. i. 254 as things to be used in making a kathina-cioth 
robe, and at Fm. iL 116 as things to be put on to the edge (anto) 
of the kathina when it is worn thin; at Fm, ii. 177 they are among 
the '‘trifles” for which a disposer is to be appointed. On pari- 
bhanda as some kind of flooring, see Fin. ii. 113, 172; Fin. Texts 
hi. 85, n. 3; iii. 213, n. 6. 





EXPIATION (PACITTIYA) LIX 

... at SavattM in the J eta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time the venerable Upananda, 
the son of the Sakyans, himself having assigned a robe^ 
to a monk who shared his brother’s cell,^ made use of 
it, (the robe) not having been taken away.® Then that 
■ monk told this matter to the monks, saying: 

' “ Your reverences, this venerable Upananda, the son 

I of the Sakyans, himself having assigned a robe to me, 
j makes use of it, (the robe) not having been taken away.” 

I Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 

I saying: 

1 “ How can the venerable Upananda, the son of the 
Sakyans, himself having assigned a robe to a monk, 
make use of it, (the robe) not having been taken away 1” 

i “Is it true, as is said, that you, Upananda, yourself 

; having assigned . . . not haviag been taken away ?” 

' “ It is true, lord.” 

The enlightened one, the lord, rebuked him, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish man, yourself having assigned 
. . . not having been taken away ? It is not, foolish 
man, for pleasing those who are not (yet) pleased . . . 
And thus, monks, this rule of training should be set 
forth: 

Whatever monk, himself having assigned a robe to 
a monk or to a nun or to a female probationer or to 
’ a male novice or to a female novice, should make use 

of it, (the robe) not having been taken away, there is 
an offence of expiation.”^ Hill 

^ At Vin. i. 297 monks were allowed to allot robes, but not to 
assign them. “ Cf. above, p. 139. 

® apacctiddharaka. Cf. above, p. 22, n. 3. 

I « Cf. Pac. LXXXI. 
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Whatever means: ... is monk to be imderstood in 
this case. [121] 

To a monk means: to another monk. 

A nun means: one ordained by both Orders.^ 

A female probationer means: one training in the six 
rules^ for two years. 

A male novice means: one conforming to the ten rules 
of training.® 

A fem^ novice means: one conforming to the ten 
rules of training.* 

Himself^ means: himself® having assigned. 

A robe means : any one robe of the six (kinds of) robes, 
(including) the least one fit for assignment.® 

Assignment means: there are two (kinds of) assign- 
ment, assignment in the presence and assignment in 
the absence. Assignment in the presence means that 
he says, ‘ I assign this robe to you or to so and so.’ 
Assignment in the absence means that he says, ‘ I will 
give this robe to you for the sake of assigning (it).’^ 
He should say, ‘ Who is your friend or intimate 
acquaintance 1’ ‘ So and so, and so and so,’ he says. 

He should say, ‘ I will give to them; make use of 
what is due to them or give it away or do as you like 
(with it).’ 

{The robe) not having been taken away means: either 
if it is not given to him, or if not putting his trust in 
him, he makes use of it, there is an offence of expiation. 

lull 

If he thinks that (the robe) is not taken away when 
it is not taken away, (and) makes use of it, there is an 
offence of expiation. If he is in doubt as to whether 


‘ =above, pp. 32, 40. 

“ chasu dhammem sihhTiitasikhM. Cf. Vin. iv. 343. These rules 
are the five silos and one against eating at the wrong time. For 
this last c/. Pac. XXXVII. 

® dasasikkhapadika. * dasasi&hhapadika. Cf. Vin. iv. 343. 

® sdmam . . . sayam. _ ^ Cf. above, pp. 40, 48, 140. 

’’ Or, as at Vin. Texts i. 45, n. 3, ‘ I give this robe to you for you 
to appoint (to someone else).’ 
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(the robe) is not taken away . . . If be thinks that 
(the robe) is taken away when it is not taken away, 
(and) makes use of it, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he allots^ it or gives it away, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing. If he thinks that (the robe) is not taken 
away when it is taken away, there is an offence of 
wong-doing. If he is in doubt as to whether (the robe) 
is taken away, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If 
he thinks that (the robe) is taken away when it is taken 
away, there is no offence. H 2 1| ' 

There is no offence either if he gives it, or if putting 
his trust in him, he makes use of it; if he is mad, if he 
is the first wrong-doer. H 3 H 2 H 

The Ninth 


^ adhittheti, see above, p. 7, n. 1. 


EXPIATION (PlCITTIYA) LX 

... at SavattM in tlie Jeta Grove in Anathapindika’s 
monastery. Now at that time tke group of seventeen 
monks did not store their requisites. The group of six 
monks hid a howl and a robe belonging to the group 
of seventeen monks. The group of seventeen monks 
spoke thus to the group of six monks : 

“ Your reverences, give hack [122] the bowl and the 
robe to us.” 

The group of six monks laughed; these cried out. 
Monks spoke thus: 

“ Why do you, your reverences, cry out V’ 

“ Your reverences, this group of six monks are hiding 
a bowl and a robe belonging to us.” 

Those who were modest monks ... spread it about, 
saying: 

“ How can the group of six monks hide a bowl and 
a robe belonging to monks ?” . . . 

“ Is it true, as is said, that you, monks, are hiding a 
bowl and a robe belonging to monks ?” 

“ It is true, lord.” 

The enhghtened one, the lord, rebuked them, saying: 

“ How can you, foolish men, hide a bowl and a robe 
belonging to monks ? It is not, fooUsh men, for pleasing 
those who are not (yet) pleased . . . And thus, monks, 
this rule of training should be set forth: 

Whatever monk should hide or should cause to hide 
a monk’s bowl or robe or (piece of cloth) to sit upon^ 
or needle-case or girdle, even in fun, there is an offence 
of expiation.” 1|1|1 

Whatever means: . . . is monk to be understood in 
this case. 


* nisldana. Cf. Vin. i. 295 aad above, pp. 34, 87. 
414 
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A monk’s means: another monk’s. 

Bowl means: there are two (kinds of) bowls, an iron 
bowl and a clay bowl.^ 

.Ko&e means: any one robe of the six (kinds of) robes, 
(including) the least one fit for assignment.^ 

{Piece of cloth) to sit upon means: it is so called if it 
has a border.® 

Needle-case* means: it is with a needle or it is without 
a needle. 

Girdle means: there are two (kinds of) girdles, those 
made of strips of cloth® and those . . .* 

Should hide means: if he himself hides, there is an 
offence of expiation. 

Or should ca%ise to hide means: if he commands 
another, there is an offence of expiation. When once 
commanded, if he hides much, there is an offence of 
expiation. 

Even in fun means: desiring amusement. j| 1 1| 

If he thinks that he is ordained when he is ordained, 
(and) hides or causes (someone) to hide a bowl . . . or 
a girdle, even in fun, there is an offence of expiation. 
If he is in doubt as to whether he is ordained ... If 
he thinks that he is not ordained when he is ordained 
. . . offence of expiation. If he hides or causes (some- 
one) to hide another requisite, even in fun, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing. If he hides or causes (someone) 
to hide the bowl or robe or another requisite of one who 
is not ordained, even in fun, there is an offence of 
wrong-doing.’’ If he thinks that he is ordained when 

1 =above, p. 115 (where see a. 2), and Vin. iv. 243. Of. also the 
three bowls mentioned at Vin. iii. 18Q—B.D. i. 292, loJiapatta, 
satakapatta, sumbhakapatta. . ® Cf. above, pp. 40, 48. 

® sadasa. Gf. above, p. 87, and Vin. iv. 171. 

< Cf. Vin. i. 301 ff., and Pac. LXXXVI. 

® pattika. I follow translation at Vin. Texts iii. 143. 

® sukarantaka. Vin. Texts iii. 143, n. 5, “ we do not venture to 
translate the term.” See Bu.’s explanation at Vin. ii. 319. Both 
these kinds of girdles are allowed at Vin. ii. 136. 

^ Indicating that members of other sects were not to be incon- 
venienced. 
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lie is not ordained, there is an offence [123] of wrong- 
doing. If he is in doubt as to whether he is not ordained, 
there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he thinks that 
he is not ordained when he is not ordained, there is an 
offence of wrong-doing.^ II 2 II 

There is no offence if he is not desiring fun ; if he puts 
in order what is badly arranged^ ; if he puts it in order, 
thinking, ‘ I will give it back, having given dhamma- 
talk ’ ; if he is mad, if he is the first wrong-doer. || 3 1| 2 11 

The Tenth 

This is its key: 

Permented liquor, the finger, and water,® and dis- 
respect, frightening, 

Fire, bathing, disfigurement, himself (the robe) not 
having been taken away, and about hiding. 

The Sixth Division: that on drinking fermented 

liquor 


^ Another of these errors, noted before — should surely read 
anapatti, no offence. 

^ dunnikhhitta, wrongly put down or set down. 

^ toya. 



INDEXES 

I.— WORDS AMD SUBJECTS 

[References to words commented upon in the Old Commentary are 
printed in heavy type.] 


Ahhhaniara 1 /., 20, 22 
Accept xlii, 26, 38 ff,, 40, 51 /., 62, 
91, 100 jgr., 152 j5r., 297 , 311 , 316 , 
323 329, 334, 345 /., 363, 

368/. (saditum) 

Accidents 242, *246, 249, 367, 376, 
378, 381, 392, 405 
Accrue 4, 24, 26, 27, 90, 91, 114, 
153, 308, 364 
Act (official) 233 /. 

Address, mode of 171 j/., 177, 
187, 187; high, low, 178, 187 
Admonition (vacanapatM) 269 
Agree upon xviii, 17 n,, 104, 122, 
236/., 264/., 267, 267, 275, 275, 
281 

Asreement (sammuti) xviii, 14 /., 
22 /., 81 /., 157 jff., 220 ff,; 
(katika) 63, 83, 85 
Agriculture 175 

Allot (adhitfheii) 413; -ed xxxii, 
7, 9 /., 28 /., 87 w., 114, 116, 
132/., 155 

Allow (anujdndmi) vi, xi, xxix, 4, 
7 n., 14, 24, 39, 46, 80, 85, 114, 
119, 127, 151, 156, 205, 229, 
239, 289, 293, 297, 304, 307 j/., 
318 /., 328, 342, 345, 346 
364 /., 368 /., 375, 399, 402 ff.; 
-able (kappat kappati, kappiya) 
37 49 n„ 62, 103, 112, 204/., 

224, 229 n„ 277, 289, 293, 328 n,, 
329, 332, 336 n., 339 342, 346, 

384, 393, 407, 409; -ed (anun- 
ndia) 1 /., 7 ri., 10 13 w., 17 n,, 

21 n.^ 24 n., 25 n,, 31 w., 34 
55 n., 86, 87 n,, 88 w., 115 n., 
119, 134, 144 w., 152, 156, 205, 
228 n., 229 n., 364 n., 385 
404 


Alms xlii, 316, 347, 351, 382 ; -beg^g 
129 ; -food viii, xvi, xix, xH /., 
36 /., 43, 53, 58, 83, 111, 119, 
128/., 161, 208 j/., 218, 263, 265, 
279 /., 282, 296 /., 298, 303 /., 
308 /., 311, 318, 320, 322, 327, 
332, 338, 351, 354, 363, 384; 
-man 84, 86, 307 w.., 317 n,; 
-tour 383 

Andpatii (no oflfence) vi, xi, xxixjg^. 

Angry 139 /., 140, 251 /., 251 

Animal 178, 181, 207; female 
201 /., 206 /., 358, 360; -’s skin 
242, 244 

Apportion-ed (parirnda) 161 /., 162; 
-er (bhdjaka) of conjey, etc. 236 /. 

Appropriate, to 161 ff, 

Arahan xxviii, 326 n.^ 328 n,, 339 n. 

Arithmetician 180, 182 

Army xxix, xxxii j/., 151, 154, 
374/., 375, 377 /., 379/.; fighting 
xxxiii, 375, 375; massing of 
xxxiii, 379/., 380 

Arrange {samvidahati) 289, 290, 
291 #.,293 

Arrow 375, 379 

Ask (for permission) 238 /., 241 /., 
243#., 365#. 

Assign xxvii, xxxi, xxxvii, 235 /., 
319, 411 /.; -ed 7, 9 /., 28 /., 
87 114, 116, 155; -er 122, 

236 /.; -ment xxxi/., 7, 412 

Attainment 171 #., 177, 187, 187, 
211, 211, 213/,, 216; higher- 177; 
stream- 177,212#., 215/. 

Ayya, -putta xlvi/. 

Bag 130, 144 

Bamboo 25, 152, 228; -plaiter 173, 
178, 182#., 187/. 
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Barber 176, 180, 182 


Bark 240, 242 w, 

Barley-gruei (mantlia) 324 ; -meal 
{sattu) 322 /., 330, 349 
Barter viii, xliv, 55 /„ 60, 67, 
110#., Ill, 135 

Basket^maker 173 n., 176, 180, 182 
Bathe xxvii#., 2, 401 404 

Bathing-cloth xix, 2 n., 38 w., 134 n. 
Bathroom 399 /. 

Battle 374, 379 
Beat (robe) 31#. 

Bed-cover 46/., 241, 244 
Belt 1 w., 144. Bee also Girdle 
Benefactor xlix, 160, 329 n. 

Benefit viii, 161, 161 
Bestowed (bowl) 116; (medicine) 
132/.; (robe) 9 /., 23, 28 /., 155, 
159 

Binding {ayoga) 144; (paribhanda) 
409 

Birth xxxvi, 171 #., 173, 187, 187 ; 

high 174, 187 ; low 173, 187 
Black 75, 75, 76 /., 407, 408 
Boat 16, 20, 292 #., 309 #., 391; 

embarked in a 312 
Bodice xix /. 

Body 345, 349, 388 
Boundary xii, xvii, 1, 265 
Bourn {gati) 178, 181 #., 187/. 
Bowi(s) viii, xiv #., xxxi, 101 
113 #., 115, 118 #., 148 /., 163, 
326, 391, 414/., 415 ; -ful 324/.; 
assignor of xvii /., 122; contents 
of 148, 149 ; extra xv /., 113 /., 
114 ; mended 120 #., 121 ; new 
XV, xviii, 121 
Brakma-life, 30, 266, 274 
Brahmin xxvi, 65, 67, 172, 174, 
178 /., 182 #., 187 /., 257, 324, 
326, 366 

Braiding (unw?;a/a) 409 
Bridge (setu) xxiii, 210 
Broken (bowl) xvi, 116, 119 #., 
124# 

Burnt (medicine) 132 /. ; (robe) 6, 
9/., 15,23,29, 48, 155/., 159 
Butter 130 /., 132, 341 /., 342 

Cake 321 #.,324, 347, 385 
Calculation (mudda) 176 
Cali upon {cdrittam dpajjaii) 362#. 
366 

Canopy 73, 78, 82, 89 
Caravan 16, 20, 322 /. 


Carpet 241, 244 
Carriers 91 

Cartwright 173, 178, 182#, 187/. 
Cattle-keeper 179, 182 ; -keeping 
175 

Cave (lena) 126, 260 
Cell xlix, 46 w., 239 w., 245 m., 267, 
405; lofty 254, 255, 256 ; one who 
shares 139, 247 n„ 253, 351, 411 
Cemetery 344 

Chair xxiii, 46 n,, 239, 240, 248; 
with removable feet 240, 255, 
255 ; wooden 242 
Chariot xxxiii, 375, 380 
Child(ren) 71, 79, 374, 377, 379 
Clan xxxvi, 171 #, 174, 187, 187 ; 

high, low 175, 187 
Clay 223/., 261/. 

Cloak (sdtaha) 32 ti,, 199 
Cloth (pa.^, pataka) xliv, 32 n.^ 55, 
60, 109; -rags 109; (sdtaka) 4B J\; 
for the rains (vassikasdtikd) 13 n., 
32 w., 134 #.; to sit upon (nisi- 
dam) xxiv, 13 n., 34, 87, 87, 88, 
244,414,415 
Cock 290, 294 
Cognised 166#, 167 
Comb (sheep’s wool) 94 #. 

Comfort 277, 342 /., 351 /., 399, 

. 403,405 

Communion xvi, 278 
Concentration 211, 211, 213 /., 
215/. 

Confess 8, 83, 85, 103, 122, 200; 
-ed, offence to be vii /., 181, 
222 9^.; -ion vii, xxxvii 
Conflict (.saw^paMra) 380 
Congregation, incomplete (vagga) 
234 

Conjey xxxi, 149, 352 /. ; appor- 
tioner of 236/. 

Consciousness 223 

Consideration, to put forward a 
63 #, 55, 58 /., 60, 147, 149 
Contemplation, 37 
Convey 90#., 224, 229 
Copper 101 ^., 102, 107 
Cornfield 257 

Corruptions (kilesa) 211, 212 
Couch xxiii, 46 n., 199, 239, 240, 
248; with removable feet 240, 
254, 255 

Cow 36, 131, 175 342; -herd 382 

Craft XXXV /., 171 #, 176, 187, 
187 ; high, low XXXV, 176, 187 
Criticise 236 /. 
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Crops 268, 259 

Cross (taraii) 292 ff. 

Cultivator 179, 182 
Curds xxxi, 341/., 342 
Curry 115 

Cuttings, propagated from 227, 228 

Damp (ovattha) 224:, 23S 
Dangerous 157, 158, 289, 290 
Daughter-in-law 203 
Debate 164 

Defeat, offence involving 181 /., 
220, Parajika 

Departed masters 344 
Departed one 242 n, ; female 201 
206/., 358, 360 
Design (patihhanacitta) 285 
Desire {chanda), hatred, stupidity, 
fear 104, 237 

Despised class 173, 178, 1^2 ff., 
ISlf. 

Destroyed (bowl) xvi, 116, 119, 
124/.; (medicine) 132/.; (robe) 
6, 9 /., 15, 23, 29, 46 /., 48, 50, 
52, 138, 155/., 159 
Determine upon 258 j/. 

Devata 192, 206, 226 
DJimnvia xxxii, xlvii j/., 68, 69 n., 
149, 174, 185, 190 /., 191, 192, 
194, 200, 203 j/., 206, 210, 277, 
348, 393; -talk xlvii /., 42, 95, 
126, 172, 200, 263 /., 277, 322, 
401, 416; disrespect for 393, 
394 ; line by line xlviii, 190, 191, 
192; speaker of 178, 181 ff., 188, 
298 

Dhamml hatha xlvii j/., 4 
Diabetes 177, 180, 182 
Dig XXXV, 223/. 

Diner, regular 295 
Disciples xlix, 191, 206, 210 
Disease 171#., 177, 187, 187 
Disfigure xxxi, 87, 88 ; -ment 407 /. 
Dismiss 351#., 352, 355, 376, 380 
Displeased 139/., 140, 251 /., 251 
Disrespect xxxviii, 393, 393 
Dissension 186, 189, 233 
Distinguishing mark 171 #., 177, 
187, 187 ; high, low 177, 187 
Distribute, distributor of meals 
xxvii, 235 #. 

Door 258, 358 ; -bolt 258 ; -posts 258, 
356; -way 258 

Duhkata offences xi, xv /., xx. 8ee 
also Wrong-doing 
Dwelling {nivesana) 16, IS 


Dwelling-place {vikdra) xlix, 17, 
21, 74, 113, 130, 194, 217/., 243, 
245, 248 /., 250 #., 254 /., 257, 
258 ; guardian of 353 
Dye (robe) 31 #.; (sheep’s wool) 
94#.; -stuff 391 

Eat 296 #., 303 #., 306 #., 316 //., 
326#., 332#., 335#., 340/,; -ea 
326 #., 328 ; -ing, rules on xxx 
Effort {padhdna) 211, 213, 215 /. 
Ekamaniam 1 

Elder (thera) xl, xlix, 123, 126, 194, 
247, 263, 265, 273, 277, 279, 295, 
304 

Elephant xxxiii, 38, 306 375 

Elsewhere 317, 326 /. 

Emission 219 
Enclosed 17# 

Enclosure 258#. 

Encroach upon, 247 /., 248, See 
also Intrude upon 
Engage in 106, 107 
Enlightened one {introduction to 
nearly every rule) also 191, 206, 
310, 315/., 348 

Enlightenment, seven parts of 
212/,, 215/. 

Eunuch 202, 207, 358 
Evasion 230 #., 232 
Example {vatihu) 222, 232 
Exchange, in xv, xxxi, 40, 54, 55, 
59, 60, 62, 64, 67, 107 /., 110, 
121, 124/., 136, 283/. 

Exhort 263 #., 267, 269 #., 273 #., 
275, 276 #., 278, 279; -ation 
xxix /., xlviii, 34 n., 263, 267 #., 
273 /., 276, 278, 282, 285/.; -er 
of nuns 264/., 267, 280 
Expectation 6, 15, 24#., 245, 318/. 
Expiation vii, xxv; offence(s) of 
XX, xxv #., 83, 85, 164-416; 
offence(s) of, involving forfeiture 
1-163. See also Pacittiya rules 
Exposition 34 n., 94/., 271, 275, 278 

Fact (bhuia) xxxix, 211, 218 
Faculties 199, 211, 213, 215 f.; one- 
facultied life xxxv, 223, 226 
Family 17#., 99, 128/., 203, 220/., 
295, 297, 306, 323, 324, 326, 
362#., 366 ; limited to 220, 220 
with food 355 /., 356 
Famine 208 

Pault, to find 333, 333, 352 
Favouritism {chanda) xxxvii, 235 
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Fermented liquor 385, 385 
Festival 128, 335 
Fever weatker xxviii, 402 jjf., 405 
Field 16, 20 

Fighting xxxiif,, 375/.; army 375, 
375 

Fig-tree 228 

Fire xxix, 398 j/., 400 ; - brand 400; 
-room 399 /. 

Fish XXX /., 330, 341 /., 342, 349 
Flower 385; -scavenger 174 n., 175, 
179 182 

Food xxvii, 68, 160, 219, 330, 367; 
allowed by ticket xxxi, 313, 320; 
distribution of 347 /. ; to be eaten 
during a watch of the night, etc. 
XXX, 330 /., 334, 337, 339 /.; 
eaters of scraps of xliii, 347; 
family with 355 /., 356 ; given on 
a day of the waxing or waning 
of the moon, etc. xxxi, 313, 320; 
left over {atiritta) xxxi, 328 /., 

329, 331, 334; not left over xxxi, 
328, 329, 331, 333 /.; regular 
supply of xxxi, 313, 320; soft 
XXX /., xliii, 99, 200, 295, 316, 
327 /., 330, 332 j/., 335 j/., 339, 

348, ^9, 352 /.; solid xxx /., 
xliii, 99, 149, 200, 209, 236 (ap- 
portioner of), 295, 316, 327 /., 

330, 333 /., 335 j/,, 339, 347 /., 

349, 352 /., 363; stored for the 
time being 339; sumptuous xxxi, 
341 ff., 342 ; -tickets 208 

Foot 91, 311, 366, 391 
Forfeiture via, xii, xvii; offences of 
expiation involving v j/., 1-163 
Formal Meeting of the Order, 
offence involving 181, 220, 222 n. 
>8ee Samghadisesa 
Foul things, four 346 
Freedom211, 211 , 212j/. 

Friend 27, 91, 209, 355, 357/., 360, 
412 

Frighten 397/., 397 ; -ing 157, 158, 
289,290 

Fruit 385, 407 n.; apportioner of 
236/. 

Fruits, realisation of 211, 212 
Fun, in 414/., 415 
Further-men (uttarima7iussa) xxxix, 
130,209,211 

Gain, sake of 279, 280 
Ghee 103, 130/., 131, 341 /., 342, 
347,370 


Gift 163,219 

Girdle 414, 415. 8ee also Belt 
Girl 128 /., 358 

Give 38, 43, 50, 52, 55, 67, 71, 79, 
99 /., 109, 111, 120, 123, 127 /., 
135, 139#, 148/., 151, 160, 163, 
282 319, 321 347 /., 349, 

350, 354, 362 /., 370, 383, 412 /.; 
-en 345, 351 /.; not -en 344 /., 
345 

Goal (attha) xlviii, 185, 192, 206, 
210 

Gold 55, 60, 67, 100 n., 101 n., 102, 
130; and silver viii, xiv, xviii, 
100#., 106 #., 107 ; chaplet 129 /. 
Gone forth, one who has xlii, xliv, 
91,110,220,311 

Grass 45, 47, 128/., 240, 259^ 261/.; 
-mat 244, 382; blade of 328, 366, 
385,407/. 

Grave offence 181 
Green, dark 407 /., 407 
Ground 223, 223 ; -covering xxii /., 
46 /., 73, 78, 82, 89, 241, 244; 
above the 274; artificial 223, 
224 ; natural 223 

Group xii#., xxv, 7, 14, 27, 32, 40, 
52, 56, 68, 72, 77, 81, 91; -meal 
xxvii, xxx, xii/., 307#., 311 
Growth 200 

Guild 160, 219, 320, 332 

Habits, bad xxxvii #., 230, 332, 
352,393 

Hand xii, xliii, li #-, 107, 119, 
348 /., 391 ; reach of the 18 #., 
258, 329, 345, 356 
Heard 166#., 167, 269 
Heat, condition of 383 
Heretics xii, 310 
Hide xxxi, 414 /. 

High-road 45, 288 /., 291 /., 332, 
406 

Hindrances 211, 212, 214#. 

Holy men 191, 206 
Honey 103, 130/., 132, 341 /., 342> 
385 

Hornless 172 
Horse xxxiii, 375, 380 
Hot weather xxviii, 135 #., 239 ft., 
402#., 405 

House 17 /., 43, 47, 55, 60, 105, 
148, 156 #., 158, 203, 260, 326, 
354, 356, 357/., 360, 366/., 384; 
-hold; see under Family; -holdel 
xl, xliii /., 45 #., 47, 50 /., 54, 
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55, 56, 59, 60, 65, 67, 74, 91, 106, 
110, 120 147 /., 148, 208 

211, 295 ff,, 348 (sliaven); -wife 
203 

Hunter 173, 178, 182 Jf., 187 /. 

Hut (kuti) xlix; (mandapa) 2B9, 
245, 249,: 252, 305, * ' 

III (gild'm) sxviii /*, 13 /., 80, 131, 
154, 233, 248 /., 277, 304, 304, 
307, 318, 327 J*,, 334, 341 
343, 353, 365, 369 /., 375, 378, 
399 400, 402; -ness xsix, 

307 jgr., 311, 319, 365 385 

403 jf*, 405. ■ 

Impediment (palibodha) 6 n., 241 
Individual xii jO^., xxv, 7, 14, 32, 
40, 52, 56, 69, 72, 77, 81, 162, 
242, 244/., 252/., 256 
Infantry xxxiii, 375, 380 
Insult 171 ; -ing speech xxxvi, 173, 
173 

Interrogation 94 /., 271, 275, 278, 
395 

Intrude upon 355, 356 ; see also 
Encroach upon 

Invitation xxvii, xii; (nimanfana) 
320; (pavdrand) 371; for four 
months 368, 371; permanent 
369, 371; renewed 369, 371 
Invite, invited xl, 49, 51, 51, 52, 
53/., 55, 56/., 58/., 60, 125, 144, 
147 ff,, 149, 150, 295, 298, 310, 
316 j/., 323, 324, 325 /., 332 /., 
333, 334, 343, 362 j/., 366, 368 j/. 

Jeer 171#., 178 j/. 

Joints, propagated from 227, 228 
Joking, fondness for 184 /. 

JournW 145, 151, 154, 308 #., 325, 
403; going on a xxviii, 308 #., 
312, 403 /., 405 ; provisions for 
323#. 

Jungle 21, 290, 338; -dweller 84#.; 
-dwelling xix; -lodgings: see 
under Lodgings 

KaMpana 100, 102, 107, 199 n, 
Kathina cloth xxiii, 3 n.^ 5 13 

26. 70, 154, 307 7i., 311 /., 364 n., 
366, 407 n., 409 n., 410 
(privileges) 5/., 13, 15, 23 7^., 26, 
154 

Khiis-klms 228, 240 
Kindle xxix, 398 #. 
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Kmg(s) xxviii, xxxii, 16 48^ 

63 n,, 65, 66, 67, 129; hirelings 
of xxvi, 406 

Know {jdndti) 161, 248, 261, 297, 
333 ; -ing(ly) (jdnam) 161, 248, 
261, 297, 333 

Knowiedge{s) (ndTpx) and insight 
211, 211 ; sixfold (ahhinnd) 209; 
the three (tevijjd) 211, 213, 215 


Lac 101 Ti., 102, 107 
Laity viii /., xiv, xvi, xxvii, xxx, 
xxxii /., xliii, 1. See also Lay- 
follower 

Large (mahallaha) 257, 258 
Laugh 387/., 414; -ter 389, 391 n., 
392 

Lay aside (robe) 17#., 24#., 156 #. 
Lay-follower xxvi, xlviii /., 62 #., 
103, 190, 194, 219, 322 /., 348, 
383; female 204, 321 /. ; -people 
175 n. See also Laity 
Leather-worker 176, 180, 182, 408 n. 
Leaves 45, 47, 242 w., 260, 408 n. 
Legal question(s) 186 yi., 230 n. 
Legally valid act 233, 236/., 269 /., 
280 

Lie, conscious 164 #.; telling a 
xxxvi /., 166 , 167 #. 

Lie down 195, 196 , 197, 201, 201 , 
247#., 255 

Life, deprive of xxxviii, 226 
Line 191 , 206; by line 190, 191 , 
192; next 191 
Lion 240 w., 242 n. 

Lodgings (sendsana) viii, xvii, 
xxviii, xxxvii, 1, 12, 25, 43, 111, 
162, 158, 161, 218, 235 #., 238 /., 
243, 263, 265, 279 /., 402 #.; 
assignor of 236/.; jungle- 13 n., 
156/., 157 

Long house {pdsada) 16, 19 
Look down upon, to make 235 #., 
236 , 355 

Lost (bowl) 116, 124; (medicine) 
132 /. ; (robe) 6, 9, 15, 23, 29, 
155/., 159 

Mad {end of every rule) also 253 
Made up (robe) 6, 15, 26 
Man, disrespect for a 393; learned 
206 /., 206 ; unlearned 205 
Mdnatta 269 

Mansion (hammiya) 16, 19 
MdsaM 100 n,, 101 n., 102, 107 
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Mat, for the feet 242; grass- 244; 
leaf- 244; straw- 242, 244 

Matted hair ascetic (jatila) 338 n,, 
382, 398?^. 

Mattress xxiii, 47 73, 78, 82, 89, 

239, 240, 244; -cover 46 

Meal(s) xxvii /., xxx, xxxvii, xl, 
160 209, 235 jgr., 297 #, 304#., 

326, 328, 330, 334 #, 336 w.., 
349, 351, 362 # ; after a 363 #, 
366 ; before a 362 #, 366 ; being 
(provided) with a 362 #, 366 ; 
distributor of 236 /.; five xxx, 
298 /., 305, 311, 314, 319/., 330, 
349, 366; group- xxvii, xxx, 
xii /., 307 #, 311 ; out-of-turn 
xxvii, xxx, 317 #, 319 ; stored 

338 

Meat xxx /., 37 /., 99, 330, 341 /., 
342,349,386 

Medicine viii, xiv, xxx /,, 43, 
103 n.. Ill, 130 /., 131, 161, 218, 
263, 265, 279 /., 330 w., 336 n„ 

339 n., 365, 368/., 371 #, 386 n,; 
for four months 368 ; for life 369 ; 
limited to 371, 371, 372 

Merchant, great xlvii, 172; son of 
a xlvii, 42 # 

Merit xxvii, 53, 58, 145, 235; de- 
226 

Messenger xli, 13, 62 /., 66 /., 80, 
126, 151, 154, 310, 321 /., 375, 
406 

Milk xxxi, 328 n., 341 /., 342, 391 

Mind (citta) 163, 211, 214 #; 
(manas) 167 

Mindfulness 211, 213, 215 /., 383 

Minister, chief 62/., 127, 151, 257 

Molasses 103, 130 /., 132, 341 /., 
342, 386 

Monastery (drama) xviii, xlix, 2, 17, 
21, 105, 109, 158, 194, 244 /., 
275, 297, 303, 335, 338, 351, 363, 
376, 380, 384; -attendant 103, 
126#, 238 240, 244 

Monk(s) V, viii passim, 1, 3 /., 7 
passim; agreement of 14 /., 22 /„ 
81 /., 157 #, 220 #; arrived 
first xxvi, 248; company of 
XV #, 120; eight qualities of 
265; five qualities of 10, 104, 
122; group of seventeen 243, 250, 
335 /., 387, 390, 396, 414; group 
of six xxxvi, xlviii, 2, 50, 71, 74, 
76, 87 n., 94 /, 101 106, 113, 

119, 134, 142, 160 /., 171, 186, 


190, 205, 219, 247, 250/., 263#, 

276, 279, 285 w., 288, 292, 303, 
335, 341, 369 /., 374, 377, 379, 
385 n., 387, 393 n,, 396, 414; ill 
xxix, 13/., 80, 131, 304 /., 307, 
318, 327/., 341 #, 365, 393 w,, 
399 /., 402; “ modest ” ix, xxvi, 
xli, 2, 31, 39, 44 /., 51, 54, 59, 
64, 71, 74, 79, 91, 106, 110, 118, 
120, 131, 134, 139, 142, 147, 156, 
165, 186, 190, 194, 201, 219, 223, 
226, 230, 235 /., 238, 243, 247, 
251, 257, 261, 274, 279, 282, 286, 
288, 292, 296, 300, 303, 306, 317, 
327, 332, 336, 341, 344, 351, 355, 
357, 360, 362, 364, 370, 374. 377, 
379, 387, 393, 396, 398, 411, 414; 
scrupulous 39, 45, 119, 151, 205, 

277, 283, 297, 304, 307 #. 318 /, 
345, 364/., 368 /., 399, 402#; 
well behaved xxxvi, 171 

Month 25 #, 402 #.; less than half 
a xxvii/., 402 #., 404 
Moon 153, 157 

Morality, thought, insight, the 
higher 94/. 

Mouth 344 #; -ful 298, 305, 312, 
330, 334, 337, 339, 346 
Mud (-colour) 407, 408 
Musing (jhdna) 209, 211 /., 211, 
214# 

Naked xli, 45, 47, 134/., 137, 349; 
-ness xxi, 47 

Naked Ascetic(s) xxviii, xli #, 45, 
47 310/., 347/., 349 

Name xxxvi, 171 #, 174, 187, 187 ; 

high, low 174, 187 
Needle 364; -case 414, 415 
Neighbour 326 

New 76, 77 , 79 #, 406 #, 407 
Nights, limited to 371, 371 , 372 
Nissaggiya rules, offences v#. See 
also forfeiture 

Noble {ariya) 200; (hliattiya) 174, 
178/., 182#, 187/. 

Non-retumer 209 ; -returning 212 #, 
215/. 

Novice xlii, 34 n,, 40, 194, 241, 244, 
253 , 283, 349, 411, 412 ; female 
xlii, 35, 40/., 98, 266 n., 272, 275, 
283 /., 287, 299, 349, 411, 412 
Nun{s) viii /., xiii, xix #, xxvi, 
xxix #, xlii, xlviii, 30 /,, 32, 
36#, 40 , 94#, 96 , 153 175 w., 

m n,y 183 n., 191, 211, 220, 
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263 jgr., 267, 268 ff., 273 275, 

276 jgr,, 278, 279 /., 282 284, 

285 jf., 287, 288 289, 292 

293, 295 jr., 298, 300 /., 300, 
349, 408 w,, 411, 412 ; group of 
six 114 w., 276; ill xxix, 278 ; 
modest 276; Order of 270 
285 quarters of xxx, 276, 
278, 367 (.906 also Nunnery) 

Nunnery xix, xxi, xxix, 37/., 268 n. 

Nutriment 331, 334, 337, 339, 344/., 
345 


Observance day (uposatha) xxxii, 
268; food given on xxxi, 313, 
320 

Offence (dpatti) 8, 103, 108, 112, 
219 j/., 230 .j/.; to examine for 
230 # ; limited to 220 /., 220 ; 
no: eTid of each Nis, and Pdc, ; 
see also Anapatti 

Officials of the Order xvii/., xxxvii 
Oil 103, 130 /., 132, 341 /., 342, 
385 n., 386 
Ointment 350 

Once-returner 209 ; -returning 212j/., 

Open air 238 /., 241 /., 249, 252, 
305, 404; space 17, 21 
Ordained 141, 178 j/., 187 j/., 192, 
218, 235 j/., 268, 275, 278, 280, 
284, 287, 298, 352 /., 388, 394, 
396, 412, 415; not 133, 141, 
183 190, 191, 192, 194 j/., 

196, 197, 211 211, 219 /., 

220, 237, 252, 278, 280, 352 /., 
388,394,396,415 
Order viii, x, xii j/., xxv, xxxii, 
xxxviff,, xliiij/., xiix, 6j/., 14 j/., 
27, 32, 40, 46 j/., 52, 56, 68 /., 
72, 77, 80 /., 83, 85, 91, 95 /., 
103 /., 107 /., 115 /., 121 j/., 
160 /r., 165, 174, 200, 219, 230#., 
239, 241, 264, 267 #., 275, 278, 
280, 282, 284, 287, 310 /., 315, 
323, 324 n,, 325 7^., 332, 348, 363, 
368 #., 401, 406, 412; belonging 
to the 161, 161, 239, 239, 241 /., 
243, 244, 245, 248/., 248, 250#., 
251, 254#, 255 

Pacittiya rules, offences v /., viii, 
xxv #., xxxiv #. See also Ex- 
piation 
Pdda 100 n. 

Palace 130, 390 


PSrajika offence, rule xxxii, xxxv#. 
See also Defeat 

Partake of 131, 327 /., 333/., 336#, 
345 

Passion (mgra) 356; (with hatred, 
confusion) 104, 122, 180 #, 212, 
214#; (kilesa) 171 #., 177, 187, 

187 

Patch (aggala) 409 
Perfected man (arahan) 209, 391 
Perfection 212#., 215/., 218 
Phrase 191 (next), 193 
Pleasures of the senses 74, 106 
Potter 118, 120, 176, 180, 182 
Powers (baldni) 211, 213, 215 /. 
Precinct 16 /., 21, 244 /., 248 /., 
252,366/. 

Present (acchddeti) 53 /., 55, 58 /., 
60, 62/., 66, 67, 145, 147, 318 
PmQQnt (paJiimiha) 324 /. 

Private place \raho) 300/., 301, 357, 
358, 360, 361 

Probation 219; -er, female xlii, 35, 
40 /., 98, 266 n., 272, 275, 283 /., 
287, 299, 349, 411,412 
Procure (paripdceti) 296 #., 298 
Property 27, 49, 52, 57, 91, 125, 
144, 150, 260, 325, 343, 373 
Psychic potency 130, 211, 213, 
215/., 382 

Quadrangular building {mala) 16, 
19 

Quarrel(s) 186, 219, 233, 253 
Question, to shelve a 164 /. 

Rains xvii, 1, 26 109 n,, 137, 

151, 153/., 156/., 208, 239, 247, 
250, 268, 309, 366, 402#; cere- 
mony at end of 153; cloth for the 
134 #.; -residence gift 151, 154 
Rats 48, 79, 131, 156 
Reasoned talk (dhammilcaihd) 
xlvii/., 4, 14, 24, 39, 46, 80, 87, 
114, 119, 127, 151, 156, 205, 230, 
232, 239, 264/., 283, 289, 293, 
297, 304, 307, 311, 318 /., 323, 
328, 342, 363, 375, 406 
Reckoner 180, 182; -ing 176 
Recluse(s) xli #., 44, 50, 53, 58, 64, 
71, 74, 79, 100, 106, 113, 118#, 
131, 142, 147, 199, 223, 226, 288, 
292, 303, 323, 341, 347 /., 374, 
377, 379 ; meal-time of xlii, 311, 
312 

Refectory 46 %., 219, 245 n,, 316 
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Befuge 200/. 

Befuse-scavenger 173, 178, 182 j/., 
187/. . 

Belation(s) xxxi, xxxiii, 13, 27, 

31 j/., 31, 39 j/., 44#., 47, 48/., 

50 54, 55, 56 /., 59, 60, 61, 

80, 91, 95#., 96, 125, 144, 147/., 
148, 150, 282 #, 283, 286 /., 286, 
297/., 325/., 332, 343, 373 

Bemove (kathina privileges) 5/., 6, 
13, 15, 16‘, 23 26, 154; (lodg- 

ings, etc.) 238 /., 241 /., 243 #; 
(robe) 18# 

Bendezvous 164/., 239 w., 291, 294 

Repairs xxviii, 223, 226, 261, 403 

Repeater 298 

Requisite{s) xxxii, 35, 41, 43, 46 w., 
Ill, 141, 161, 252 /., 263, 265, 
279 /„ 284, 287, 368, 371, 414 /. 

Residence (amsa) xi, xrii f., xxi, 
i, 46, 268 

Best-house xxix, 198, 303 /. 

Retreat 83 

Review xxxiii, 379 /., 380 

Rice xxii /., 115, 149, 330, 338, 347, 
349, 385 

Right time xxvii, 24 #., 26, 47 /., 
62 /., 65 #, 210, 277, 289 #, 
307 #, 318 /., 336 n., 337, 362, 
364 #, 402 # 

Robber-chief 36 /. 

Robe(s) viii, xv, xvii, xviii #., 
xxviii/., XXX #, 1 #, 8 /., 12 /., 
17 #, 22 71., 24 /., 38 #, 40, 
43#, 48, 50#, 53#, 58#, 111, 
139 #, 156 #, 160, 218, 263, 
279 /., 282, 285 /., 287, 318, 
402 #, 406 #, 407, 409 n., 411, 
412, 414 /., 415 I bamboo for 25, 
152; consideration with regard 
to 53 #, 55, 58 /., 60, 147 /., 
149; exchange of viii, 39 #; 
expectation of 6, 15, 24 #; 
extra 2 #, 7 ; fifth xix, 33; five 
xix, 32 n.; forfeited 8 #; fourth 
xxiv, 86 n, ; -fund 54 /., 55, 59, 
60, 61, 65/., 67, 69; giving xxx, 

307 #, 311, 318, 364 /., 366 ; in 
a dwelling-place 46 /.; in ex- 
change for 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 64, 
67, 136; inner xviii#, 1 n,, 30, 

32 7^., 38, 140 w., 158; inner and 
upper xviii #, 12 /., 51, 86 n.; 
made up 6, 15 ; -malting 142, 285, 

308 #, 312, 318, 364 /., 366 ; j 
-material xxvii, 4, 6, 7, 13, 15, j 


17t^.,25/., 134#, 142/., 145#, 
148, 160/., 282 #, 284, 308, 364; 
new 406 /., 407 ; outer (cloak) 
xviii#., xliv, 1 m., 13 32 7^., 

109 /., 140 158, 2m n., rag- 

27, 84 #, 91, 344; -season 
152 #, 154 ; six kinds 7 72,., 40, 
48; soiled xxiv, 31 #., 32, 88 n. ; 

I special 151 #., 153 ; three xviii, 
xxiv, 1 /., 5 72-., 13 #. (separation 
from), 15, 32 n.^ 46 ti., 52, 86 n., 
156 /., 157 (separation from), 
158 ; upper xviii #, 1 7^., 7 #, 
32 7i., 37, 90, 103, 107, 122, 
140 158; yellow 266 

Rogues 48 

Roof 17 72.; to 257, 259; -ing 258/. 
Room (gabbha) 18 /., 20, 251 
Roots, propagated from 227, 227, 
240 72. 

Rug (mnthata) viii, xxi #, 13 72 ., 
32 72 ., 71 /., 72, 74, 75, 76 /., 77, 
79 #, 86/., 407 72., 409 72 .; agree- 
ment as to 80 /. ; old 87, 88, 89 
Rule(s) (dhamma) xl, 200, 233, 267, 
269, 275, 278, 412 (six); im- 
portant (garudhamnm) 266 #., 
273, 275, 278; (stitta) 266; of 
restraint (vinaya) 323, 348; of 
training (sikhhdpada ) : before 
most ruhSf and also v ff .9 3 72 ., 
4, 13/., 19, 45, 80,85#, 113/., 
195, 204 /., 210, 231, 235, 239, 
264/ 276, 288, 292, 296 /., 304, 
306#, 317/., 323, 327, 341, 345, 
348, 363 #, 374 /., 390, 398 /., 
402 #, 406, 412 (ten) 

Sait 339 72. 

Samghidisesa oifences, rules xvi, 
xxxvii, xxxix. See also Formal 
Meeting 

Satisfied {pavarita) 326 #, 328, 
332# 

Scarcity 310 /., 312, 328 ? 2 . 

Schism 233 
Scoff 171 #, 178 # 

Screen 358; -wall 73, 78, 82, 89, 358 
Scribe 180, 182 
Secluded seat 357 /., 358 
Sects, other xvi, xxvi, xxx, xli #., 
xlv, 47 72., 119, 164/., 303, 348 /., 
367, 415 72 . 

Seed(s) 229; propagated from 227, 

" 229 

Seen 166 jjf., 167, 269 
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Self 94/. 

Seiisedimuta) 166 j/., 167 
Sentence 178 ff,, 187 j/., 204 )/. 
Serpent 382 j/. 

Setthi, -putta xlvii 
Settled (nitthita) 4, 6, 13, 15, 15, 25 
Sew xxxi, 285,^., 409 
Shamfight xxxiii, 379, 380 
Sheep’s wool viii, xiii, 74, 76/., 79, 
90/./94/. 

Sheet xxii /., 34, 46 7^., 244 . 

Shelve the question 164, 230 /. 

Shop 50, 113 
vShoulder-strap 144 
Shrine 1, 162, 175 n. See also 
Alavi 

SikhMpada v /., xv, xxix 
Silk xxii, 71 /., 112; -makers 71; 
-worms 71 

Silver 100 n., 101 w., 102 ; -re- 
mover xiv, xvii /., 104. See also 
Gold and silver 

Simile: man setting upright, etc^ 
200 

Sit down 1, 300/., 301, 354 /., 356, 
357 j/., 358, 360, 361 
Slander xxxvi, 186 j/., 187 
Sleeping-place 194 j/., 196, 201, 
201, 243, 244, 245, 247 j/., 274, 
367; -room 354 j/., 366 7^. 

Smudge (hindu) 407 n,, 409 n. 

Snake 382, 398 
Soldiers xxxii/. 

Solitude, delight in 211, 212, 214 
Speak 190, 192, 211, 212 j/., 220/., 
220 ; in jest, fnn, haste 170 
Spirits (surd) 385, 385 
Spirituons liquor 383 /. 

Sport in the w^ater 390 
Spread xxii /., 72, 75, 77, 88, 238, 
240 243# 

Sprinkle xxxv, 261 /., 408 n. 
Squatting mat 73, 78, 82, 89 
Stable 16, 19 

Stand (for a robe) 66, 67, 68 /. 
Stems, propagated from 227, 228 
Stolen (bowl) 116; (medicine) 133; 
(robe) 10. 23, 29 , 46 /., 48, 50, 
52 , 138 , 155 , 159 
Stool xxiii, 228 239, 240 

Store 131 ; -ed 338 /., 339; -room 
(keeper) 175, 179, 182 
Strawmat 242, 244 
Stream-attainer 181, 209; -attain- 
ment 177, 212#, 215/. 

Strong drink 385 /. 


Sugar 385; -ball 390; -cane 132, 228 
Sugata xxxii 

Sun, to dry in 12, 238, 242; -rise 
7, 23; -set 196, 274, 275, 378 
Suspected 269 
Suspended 394 
Syllable 177 n., 191 /., 206 

Take away (paccuddharati) 22 /., 
159, 411#, 412 
Tathdgata(s) 101 210, 384 

Teach 203#, 206; -er 101 n,, 102, 
107, 395; -ing 185 
Tear away (a robe) 139, 140 
Ten days 5, 6, 8#., 114, 116, 153 
Theft 129 /. 

Thief, Thieves 6w., 36, 45, 48, 92 
156, 158, 289 /., 293, 323, 396 /., 
406 

Threshing-floor 16, 20 

Throw out (nikkaddhati) 251 #., 

251 

Tickling with the fingers xxxviii, 
387/., 387 
Tiger 240 w., 242 u. 

Toothpick 111, 149, 161 

Town 63 n., 274, 352, 384, 401; 

little 63 w., 351 /. 

Townspeople 63 /. 

Trade 175; -er 179, 182 
Transgression 200, 221 
Travellers 198, 382 
Tree 226 /., 358; foot of a 17, 21, 
36, 239, 245, 249, 252, 305, 345 
Trifles, disposer of 236 /., 410 n. 
Troops in array xxxiii, 379 /., 380 
Trust, to take on 10, 23, 29, 41, 
116, 133, 155, 159, 284 

Unintentional (a^ancioca) 225, 229, 
262 

Uposatha. See Observance day 

! Vegetable growth xxvi, xxxv, 227, 
t 227 

1 Verandah xlix, 251/. 

1 Very bad offence (dutthulld dpatti) 
I 219/., 220,221/. 

I Vex 231#; -ing 232, 232 
! Village xviii, xx, 2, 16#., 21, 37 /., 
63 127/., 198, 290, 294, 320/., 

338, 351 /., 363, 367, 375; 

I -boundary 159; among villages 

I 288#, 290, 294, 328 

f Visit (payirupasati) 362 #. 
i Volitional force 130 
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Wait xxvii /., 43, 64 /•, 250, 323, 
362,370 

Wander-er, -ing student ix, 
xxviii, xlii j^T., 109 /., 191 w., 
312, 348, 349, 406; female 
xlii/., 347/., 349 
Warm oneself xxix, 398 j/., 400 
Wash (robe) SO ff.; (sheep’s wool) 
94/. 

Watch-tower, 16, 19 
Water 48, 63 160 w., 261, 267, 

342, 390 /T., 408; -strainer 26 w-,, 
130, 144; containing life xxvi, 
XXXV, 261 /.; for cleansing teeth 
XXX, 345 /., 349; playing in 391, 
391; sporting in 390/. 

Way 211, 211, 212 /., 215 /.; of 
roofing 259 
Weapon 289/. 

Weave xxiif. 

Weaver(s) 142#, 145#, 148, 176, 
180,182 

White ants 6 w., 48, 243 
White spirits 383 /. 

Wife 71, 99, 118, 120, 128, 145, 199, 
209, 288, 292, 322, 323 
354 /., 357, 360, 374, 377, 379 
Wind and rain, time of xxviii, 
404 405 

Window 130, 259; -holes 258, 258 
Woe, state of 178, 181#, 188 
Woman (Utht) 91, 146 /., 198 #, 
201, 206, 220, 354#, 357, 360; 
(mdtugdma) xlix, 201 /., 201, 
204 #, 206 , 352 /., 357 /., 357 , 
360/., 360 


Women’s quarters 129 /. 

Wood 101 102, 107, 177 

242 n. ; -apple 228 
Work xxxvi, 171#, 175, 187, 187, 
403 ; -man xxvi, 315 #. ; high, 
low 175, 187; time of 403 /., 
405 

Worldly talk 263 
Writing xxxvi, 177 
Wrong course (apa^i) 104, 122 
Wrong-doing, offence of (dukkata) 
10, 11, 23, 29, 32#, 41, 47 jf., 
56/., 60, mn,, 68/., 72 /., 75, 
77, 91 /., 96 /., 103 n., 105, 108, 
111, 116 /., 119, 121#, 137, 
140 141, 143 /., 149 /., 155, 

159, 162, 181#, 188/., 192, 197, 
202, 207, 216#, 221 /., 229, 232/., 
237, 242, 245, 248 /., 252, 256, 
259/. ; 262, 267, 271, 275, 278, 280, 
284, 287, 291, 298 /., 301, 305, 
312/., 324/., 330/., 333/., 337, 
339, 343, 346, 349, 352 /., 356, 
358, 366 /., 376, 378, 380, 386, 
388, 391, 394, 397, 400, 404 /., 
408, 413, 415/. See also Buk- 
ka^ 

Wrong speech, offence of 181 
184/., 222 71. 

Wrong time 335 #., 336, 401, 
412 w. 

Yahhha 1 7^., 242 n.; female 201 /., 
206/., 358, 360 
Yarn 142/., 143, 145/. 

Fejana 90#, 290, 294, 312 


II.— NAMES 


AhMdhamTna 191 w., 394 n, 
Aciravati 390 /, 

Ajanta 46 71. 

Ajatasattu 306 71. 

Alavl viiijxxvi, 71, 194 /., 223, 226/., 
261; shrine at 71, 194, 223, 226, 
• 261 

Ambatittha 382# 

Ananda ix, xliii, 4, 12, 13/., 25, 114, 
152, 295, 318 /., 338, 347 
Anangana Sutta 191 n. 
Anathapindika’s monastery. See 
under Jeta Grove 
Aniyata 357 360 

Anumdna Sutiu 191 n,, 398 n. 


Anuruddha xliv /,, xlviii, 198#, 295 
Assaji xlv 

Avakannaka 174, 179, 182, 187 
Aydramgasutta 16 7^. 

BabhU’jdiaJca 321 n. 

Badarika monastery 195 
Bamboo Grove 36 /., 99, 142, 235, 
295,306, 335, 362,401 
Banyan monastery 94, 118, 276, 368 
Barua, B. M. xlii n.^ 109 n. 
Belatthasisa 338 
Bhaddaii 336 n. 

Bhaddavatika 382 /. 

Bhagavadgita xxxii 
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Bhagga country 398 
Bhagvat, D. xx n, 

Bliaradvaja (clan) 175, 179, 182 
Bhesakala grove 398 
Bhummajaka 235 /. 

Bimbisara xxviii, xli, 16 n., 126 Jf., 
310, 401 

Blind Men’s Grove 36 
Brahmajdla JSuttanta 191 n, 
Brakfnusamyutta 192 n, 
Buddbagbosa xxii, xxiv, xlix, ii, 
lOOw., 415^^. 

Buddiiarakkhita 179, 182 
Burlingame, E. W. 151 n. 

Candakali 253 n, 

Gariydpitaha 191 n. 

Getiya (country) 382 
Ceylon lii, 46 w., 73 n., 173 w., 194 n., 
228 

Cbanna xxxvii 164 230 

257,393 

Childers, R>. xxiii, 74 90 n., 229 n, 

Colombo lii, 324 n. 

Crocodile Hill 398 
Culapanthaka 273 /. 

Culavedalla Butta 191 w. 

Cunda 295 

Dabba xxxvii, xlvi, 235, 383 n. 
Devadatta 139 n.^ 296, 306 
Demputimamyutta 192 n. 
Demtdsamyntta 192 n. 

BMmrmpada xxxii, 191 
Dhammarakkhita 179, 182 
Dhanitthaka 174, 179, 182, 187 
Dickson, J- F. v 5 w., 254 
255?^., 317>, 

Butt, S. vii xxv xlv, 1 

Ellora46'%, 

Finot, L* 131 n* 

Geiger, W* 3 3^., 166 236 n. 

Ghosita’s monastery 230, 257, 393 
Gogeriy, B. J. v ?i., 5 255 9?-., 

317 33. 

Gosaia xlii n, 

Gotama vii, ix ff., xvi /., xxvi, 
xxxiii, xxxviii, xli ff., xlvii /., 
102 31., ill n., 119 3 ?., 227 n., 
266 33., 306 33 ., 311, 338 n., 348, 
368 33 .; (clan) 175, 179 
Gotamaka slirine 1 
Great Grove 74, 208, 210, 315, 344, 
347 


Hanburyj-Tracy, J, 102 n. 

Hardy, fe. S. V 33. 

Hare, E. M. 04 n. 

Hatthaka xli, xliv, xlvi, 164/. 
Huber, E. xxii 33 ., 4 3i., 5 n., 87 n., 
317 3i., 355 33., 387 33 ., 407 n. 

India xxviii, 43 33 ., 63 33 ., 74 33 ., 
177 31. 

Itivuttaka 191 n, 

Jacobi, H. xlii ti., 16 n, 

Jaina Sutras xlii 3i., 16 3^. 

Jdtaka xxxiii, xxxvii, 191 n, 
Javakannaka 174, 179, 182, 187 
Jeta GroVe 12, 24. 30, 42, 50, 53, 
58, 62, 76, 79, 83, 90, 106, 109, 
113, 126, 134, 139, 145, 151, 155, 
160, 164, 171, 186, 190, 198, 203, 
219, 238, 243, 247, 250, 254, 263, 
273, 279, 282, 285, 288, 292, 300, 
303, 321, 326, 332, 338, 341, 351, 
354, 357, 360, 374, 377, 379, 387, 
390, 396, 406, 411, 414 
Jina 227 n., 336 n, 

Kaccana 295 
Kaccayana (clan) 175 
Kai^a 321 /. 

Kana’s mother 321 /. 

Kandaka 42 n. 

Kapilavatthu viii, xxvi, 94, 118, 276, 
368 

Kappina 295 
Kassapa 143 
Katamorakatissaka 296 
Kattika26w., 153, 156/. 

Kern, H. xx ?i., xlix 
Khan<Jadevi, son of 296 
Kirapatika xlvii, 315 
Kokalika 296 

Kosala 90, 198, 304, 332, 374, 390 
Kosambi xxvi, 13, 80, 195, 230, 257, 
383 393 

Kosiya (clan) 175, 179, 1-82 
Kotthita 295 

Kulavaddhaka 174, 179, 182, 187 
Kusinara 18 w., 315 n. 

Laludayin 285 

Law, B. C, V, xxii n., 1 w., 3 
5 u., 294 n, 

L^vi, S. 3 w. 

Macdonell, A. A. 100 n, 

Mahanama xxvi, xliv /., 368 ff. 
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Mahapajapati ix, xiii, xlviii w,, 
94/., 266 277 

Maha'oedalla Sutta 191 n. 

Mahavira 227 n, 

Majjhima 191 w. 

Malalasekera, O. P. 36 n, 

Mallika xxviii, 390 
Mdrcbsarnyutta 192 w. 

Mettiya 235 /. 

Moggallana 295; (clan) 175, 179, 182 
Morris, R. 64 n. 

Nakula-pita, -mata xlvi 
Nandmsala 172/. 

Nigrodka 94 n. 

Old Commentary vi/., xi/., xiv^., 
xxii, xxiv xxix xxxiii, 
XXXV, xxxvii, xiii, xlviii/., li 
Oldenberg, H. v, xxxiv, 31 
64 n., 128 w., 141 163 n., 

298 n., 317 n. 

Parihhdjahavagga 191 n. 

Pasenadi xxvi, xxviii, xxxviii, 
42 374, 390 

Pdtirmlchha v/., viii, xii, xvi, xxxiv, 
xxxix, 94 w., 239 w., 265/., 2767?'., 
313 Bhikklm-' 191 n. 
PekLvatthu n, 

Pilindavaccka 126 /T. 

Pilinda Village 128 /. 

Pukknsa 174 n, 

Radkakrislman, S. xlvin., 37 3^. 
Rahnla xl, 195, 196 ?i., 295 
Rajagaka viii, xxvi, 36, 94 n., 99, 
100 n., 126, 142, 235, 295, 297, 
306,309,322,335,362,401 
Bambukwella Siddkartka lii 
Rapson, E. J. 100 w. 

Ray, Joges Ckandra 143 n. 

Revata 295 

Rhys Davids, Mrs. xxi n,, xl, xlvi7^., 
lii, 1 94 227 w., n., 

407 w. 

Rkys Davids, T. W. v, xxxiv, li, 
5 90 n., 100 n., 101 n., 102 7i., 

109^., 115 n„ 176 w., 290 
Rupasari xlvi, 83 

Sagata 382 ff, 

Saketa 4, 45, 114, 288, 292, 406 
Sakka (Sakya) xiiv/. 

Sakhasamyutta 192 n. 

Sakya-muni xlvi; -pntta xliv j/.; 
-puttiya xliv/., 109 n. 


Sakyans xli, xliii j/., 94, 118, 276, 

368; son{s) of the xli, xliv j/., 

42 j/., 50, 53, 58, 64, 71, 74, 79, 

100, 106, 113, 118 /., 131, 142, 

147, 223, 226, 288, 292, 303, 323, 

341, 351, 354/., 357, 360, 362 j/., 

374, 377, 379, 411 
jSammdditthi Sutta 191 ??-. 

Samuddadatta 296 
Samyutta xxxii, 192 n. ; Comment- 
ary li 

Sangkarakkkita 179, 182 
Sariputta xlvi, 4. 83 114, 196 w.., 

295, 304 

Savattki vii /., xix, xxvi, xli, 12, 

24, 30, 36, 42, 45, 50, 53, 58, 62, 

76, 79, 83, 85, 90, 106, 109, 113, 

126, 134, 139, 145, 151, 155, 160, 

164, 171, 186, 190, 198, 201, 203, 

219, 238, 243, 247, 250, 254, 263, 

273, 279, 282, 285, 288 /., 292 /., 

300, 303 /., 321, 326, 332, 338, 

341, 351, 354, 357, 360, 374, 377, 

379, 387, 390, 396, 406, 411, 414 
SavRtkaka 174, 179, 182, 187 
Sigalamata xlvi 
Silva, W. A. de 190 71. 

Squirrels’ Deeding Place 36, 99, 142, 

235, 295, 306, 335, 362, 401 
St, Benedict xiii 
Sumangala’s mother xiii 
Sumsumaragiri xxvi, 398 n* 

Sunita 175 n. 

Suppavasa Koliyadkifca xlvi 
Surdpdnajdtaka 382 
Suttanipdta 191 n. 

SuU{ant)as xxiii, xlvii/., 298, 394 n, 

SuttapiMa xiii S n. 

Suttavibhanga Yi, x, xxv 
Suvapnabhumi 294 n, 

Takkasila 172 
Tamaiitti 294 71. 

Tapoda 401 

Thomas, E. J. v, xii 71 ., xx n., 
xxii 71., xlvi 7z., 1 7?,., 3 n., 90 71 . 

Thuliananda 295 /. 

Trenckner, V. 115 72.. 

UddTia^ldln, I 

XJdayin xix /., xxxi, 30 /., 37 j/., 

109 7i., 203 /., 285/., 300, 336 71 . 

IJpali xl, 45, 295; (boy) 176 77. 

Upananda xliv, 42," 53 /., 58 /., 1 

62#., 99j/., 109/., 139, 145 //., 
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151 n., 219, 285 w., 351, 354 
357, 360, 362 j^., 411 
Upasena, Vanganta’s son xlvi, 83 ff. 
Uppalava^na xix ff.j 36 

Vaggumnda 208, 210 
Vajiranana, S. P. lii 
Vajji 208 

Vasittha (clan) 175, 179, 182 
Vesali vii/., xxvi, 1, 18 n., 74, 208, 
210, 315, 344, 347; Council of 
88 w., 102 w., 328 w., 336 n., 
339 385 n. 


Yidyabliusana, S. C. xxii n,, 87 w., 
BS7n. 

Vimdnavatthu 191 w. 

Vinayaipitaha) v, x, xii /., xvii, 
xix, XX n. (for nuns),, xxiii /,, 
xxix, xxxvii, xxxix /., xlviii /., 
lx /., 191 w., 298 

Vinaya Texts v, xi, xxv, xxxiv 

Visakha xlvi, 47 134 n., 369 n. 

Williams, Monier 74 n., 137 ?i., 
143 w., 157 n., 229 w., 236 w. 

Winternitz, M. xx xxv w. 


III.— SOME PALI WORDS IN THE NOTES 


Akkosa 171 
Aggala 409 
Angulipatodaka 387 
Accekacivara 151 
Atthata 5, 26 
Adhititthati 121, 130 
Anatiritta 328 
Antaravasaka 1, 12 
Abhihat^lium pavareti 51 
Arama 2 
Avasa 46 

Abaccapadaka 240 

Ujjbayati 2 
Uttarattbarana 46 
Uttarasanga 1, 12 
Ubbbatasmiin kathine 5 
Usira 228 

Kapitbana 228 ^ ■ 
Kappakata 409 
Kabapapa 100 
'Kbiyati,2, 236 

' Ganabbojana 307 
Ganapa 176 

Jatarupa 100; -rajata 101 


Nigama 63 
Nivattha 32 
Nisidana 34, 87 
Nissaggiya 3 
Nila 407/. 

Paceattbarapa 32 
Paecuddbata 22 


Patibbanacitta 285 
Paramparabbojana 317 
Paribbapda 409 
Pavarita 326 
Pacittiya 3 
Paruta 32 

Bindu 407, 409 
Bhanga 143 
Bbaddamuttaka 228 
Bbisi 47 

Bbummattbarapa 46 
Bbutagama 227 

Mala 16 
Muta 166 
Muddal76 

Yamakaiika 330 
Yavajivika 330 

Rajata 101 
Rupiya 100 

Lekbal77 

Vikappanupagapaccbima 7 
Vikala 336 
Vipaeeti 2 

Samgbati 1 
Santbata 87 
Salakabbatta 313 
Sapa 143 
Settbiputta 42 

Hattbapasa 18 
Hammiya 16 
I Hirivela 228 


Tieivara 1; -ena avippavasasam- 
muti 14 
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IV,— ABBREVIATIONS USED IN FOOTNOTES 


^ . = Anguttara-Nikaya. 

Commentary on A, 
'A5^.==AbIiidMnappadipika, by 
Moggallana Thera, ed, W. Su- 
bhuti, 3rd edn., Colombo, 1900. 
Ajp.=Apadana. 

= AtthasalM. 

'B.D.^Booh of the Discipline, 

Bw. = Bnddhaghosa. 

Bud, l7id,=^ Buddhist Indian by T. 
W. Rhys Davids. 

Bud. Psych, Translation of 

Dhs,, by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
C.H.J. =5= Cambridge History of India, 

C, P,D, = Critical Pali Dictionary 
(Dines Andersen and Helmer 
Smith). 

Comj/. == Commentary . 

D. =DighaNikaya. 

DA. = Commentary on D. 

DAA.= Commentary on Dhp. 

DAp. = Dhammapada. 

DAa. = Dhammasahgapi. 

Dial.= Dialogues of the Buddha, 
D,P,P,N, ^Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names (G. P. Malalasekera). 

Pur. Dial.^Purther Dialogues, 

Q.S. ^Gradual Sayings. 

LH,Q.= Indian Historical Quarterly, 
D, =Itivnttaka, 

DA. = Commentary on It. 
J».=Jataka. 

J, As. ^Journal Asiatique, 
J.P.T.S,^ Journal of the Palfi Text 
Society, 

J.B.A.S.^ Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, 

XAwA. “Commentary on Khndda- 
kapatha. 


K,S,^ Kindred Sayings, 

Kvu, “Kathavatthu. 

Jf . 5=Maj jhima-Nikaya. 

AfA.= Commentary on M. 

Jf = Milindapahha. V 
Minor Anthol.^Minor Anthologies 
of the Pali Canon (8.B,B,), 
Vd.—Niddesa. 

“Nissaggiya. 

Pdc.~ Pa eittiya. 

P,E,D,=^PaU • English Diciiomry 
(T. W. Rhys Davids and W. 
Stede). 

P, Purity^ Path of Purity, 

Pss, Breth.^ Psalms of the Brethren. 
Pss, Sisters Psalms of the Sisters, 
Pug, “Puggalapahhatti. 

Pw^A. 5= Commentary on Pug. 

Pi;. = P etavatthu. 

PvA , == Commentary on P v. 

B. ===Samyutta-Nikaya. 

BA. “Commentary on S. 

S,B.B, — Sacred Boohs of the Budd- 
hists, 

S,B,E.=Sacred Books of the East, 
8,H,B,^Simon Hewavitarne Be- 
quest, 

Sn. == Suttanipata. 

BnA.“ Commentary on Sn. 

“ Theragatha. 

Thlg, “ Therigatha. 

Dd.==:Udana. 

DdA.= Commentary on Ud. 

FA. “Commentary on Vin. 
F5^.=yibhanga. ^ 

F6M.s=: Commentary on Vbh. 
Fm.“Vinaya. 

¥in, Texts^Vinaya Texts, 

Ffsift. “ Visuddhimagga. 
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